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PREFACE. 



N June 1867, my father ami I, who had been studying (lie 
maps and plans of a former expedition in the province 
of Parana, were commissioned hy tlie Minister of Public 
Works at Eio de Janeiro to explore the Madeira Eiver, and to project 
a railroad along its bank Avhere, l)y reason of the I'apids, navigation 
was rendered impossible. 

Since the end of the last century — when, in consecpience of the 
treaty of Ildefonso in 1777, Portuguese astronomers and surveyors 
ascended the Madeira — ^no regular or reliable plans had been executed 
of the immense forest-covered vallej^ The bold descent etfected some 
twenty years ago by the American naval officer Gibbon, I may observe, 
was too hurried, and undertaken with too slender means j and another 
expedition, commanded by the Praziliau engineer. Major Coutinho, 
proved to be a complete failure, though certainly not for lack of 
means.* 

Upon the ensuing of peace, after the long Avar with Paraguay, 
the old question of a Avay of communication between the Praziliau 
coast and the province of Mato Grosso came to the front; and as 
that clever diplomatist, Conselheiro Pelippe Lopez Netto, had also 
succeeded in concluding a treaty of boundaries and commerce with 
Bolivia,! by which Avas secured the prospect of a passage through 
the valley of the Madeira, it was thought necessary that a thorough 




* Another voyage of discovery undertaken Ly Mr. Coutinho on the Purus (an 
affluent of the Solimoes) gave similar negative results. That river afterwards became 
better known through the daring of Mr. Chandloss. 

t By this treaty the Brazilio-Bolivian boundary is to touch the loft shore of tlie 
Madeu'a under 10° 20' south latitude, near the mouth of the Beni. 
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exjjloratiou sliould bo made. General attention was, moreover, directed 
to that remote corner of the vast realm by the sudden appearance 
of a new Steam Navigation Company on the Lower Madeira, and 
by the recent opening of the Amazon Eiver to the flags of all nations ; 
the realisation of the fidl benefit of which latter measm’e depends on its 
extension to the lateral rivers as well. 

The follo'wing pages embrace, in addition to a summary of the 
most important hydrographic results of the voyage, my remarks on the 
inhabitants, the vegetation, the products, and other topics of interest 
in comiection with these coimtries, not in the dry form originally 
assumed by them of a diary, but in the more inviting shape of 
chapters, under which easier access may be had to the whole. 

The illustrations, which I regard as indispensably suijplementary 
to the description of scenes so foreign to us, are from sketches taken 
on the spot, and, for preservation of theii’ minute fidelity, di’awn on 
the blocks by myself; and the name of one of our first wood engravers 
will further warrant their accuracy. 

Soon, how'ever, there will be no need of well-equipped expeditions to 
visit those outposts of Ultima Thule. Comfortable steamers from Liver- 
pool Avill convey the tourist, bent on a trip, to Para in eighteen days. 
Tn seven days more he can be at the mouth of the Madeira; and 
in another week’s time he may get to the first rapid of Santo Antonio, 
Avhoneo, at no very distant period, the locomotive Avill hurry him to 
the magnificent forests, which we could roach only after a troublesome 
voyage of thi-ee months’ dizration, counting from the mouth of the 
Madeira. 

A life of bustle and activity will then be infused there. India- 
rubber, cacao, precious timber, dye-woods, and resins will no longer 
perish for want of means of transport; and agricultm’e and cattle- 
breeding will restrict, if they cannot yet supjdant, the half-wild existence 
supported by hunting and fishing. Even before orrr return home from 
South America, after an absence of seventeen years, we had the satis- 
faction of seeing the execution of om- railway project as good as 
secured ; a North American contractor. Colonel G. E. Church, thoroughly 
familiar Avith this part of the world, having obtained the necessary 
concessions in that behalf from both the Erazilian and the Bolivian 
Governments, and having experienced little difficulty in raising the 
re(]uisito funds in England. 
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If the following pages, in which I have endeavonred to observe 
the true medium between optimist and pessimist views of things, should 
help to convince some Brazilian in authority who may chance to peruse 
tliem, of the continued existence of pernicions abuses and eiTors, and 
should show him that, in spite of undeniable recent progress, the career 
of improvement has not been exhausted ; and if they should succeed in 
uiflaming the Old World with interest in the welfare of these secluded 
comers of the Ifew, some at least of my heartiest aspirations •nail have 
been realised. These countries do indeed demand attention, if it be only 
on the ground that they offer the fair prospect of some day becoming 
outlets for those fermenting elements Avhich, with increased seriousness, 
have lately menaced social order in over-peopled Eiu-ope. 

By the emancipation of slave-born children, from the first day of 
January 1872, it is true that the abolition of Slavery, which is the 
chief bar to real progress, has become simply a qtiestion of time : 

\ but we have to aAvait the political equalisation of the immigrimts with 

the nath^es, and the concession of the right of civil marriage,* before 
I we can, with clear consciences, advise our farmers of the better class 

I to settle there. Poor labourers and small tradesfolk, however, so 

; numerous with us, will profit by the change to high wages, even 

' under existing conditions. 

Only an immigration of German race, that really settles in the 
1 new home and honestly shares the burdens of the State, can tnily 

' help the thinly-peopled country ; and Brazil, which sees thousands of 

Portuguese landing yearly and going back as soon as they have 
scraped together a few hundred milreis, is specially qualified to judge 
of this radical difference between Latin and Gorman nations. Energetic 
representatives, such as Ave at last seem to have beyond the Atlantic, 

I particularly at Eio, will meauAvhile avail sufficiently to protect German 

I residents in Brazil, and in due time effect the removal of all the 
I inconveniences incident to their settlement there. 

I 

[ * In June, 1873, tlie Brazilian Govemmont had come to an open rupture uitli the 

Bishop of Pernambuco, or rather with Pome itself, on account of the Encyclical 
against the Freemasons, who number several of the highest Brazilian officials in their 
t fraternity. Li the interests of peace and decency in the Protestant colonies, however, 

the Government was forced not only to declui'e the vahdity of unions effected after 
the Protestant rite, against the decision of the Bishop, but also to prosecute at law 
two colonists’ wives who had become Catholics in order to marry a second time, 
together with the Catholic priests who had i^erformed the second ceromon}'. 
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In conclusion, I desire to ho allowed here to express my thanks 
to my father, who was my trusty companion on the weary voyage, 
and my scientific associate, and to my brother. Professor Perd. Keller, 
the historic painter, whose tasteful counsel respecting the illustrations 
has proved of so much value to me. 



FRANZ KELLER-LEUZINGER 



OAHLRItTinE, 

Jimwtrt/, 1874 



Note to the tiemnd Eiuilkh Edition . — In tlie present edition tlie foreign measurements 
iiavG been reduced to English, and the translation revised througliout, by 
Mr. II. W. Bates, Assistant Soorotnry of the Royal Geographical Society. 
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PREFACE. 

Vignette: Pineapples, Caju, Bananas, etc. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Initial : Cbown op Palm-tree with 

Flowers and Frdit. 

CHAPTER I. 

Initial : Group of Cipos (Lianas) en- 
circling A Little Palm. 

Entry of the Bay op Rio de Janeiro, 
as seen from the Cobcovado. 

From tlie top of tho Corcovado, which 
can easily he reached in three hours from 
the centre of the city, a magnificent view 
spreads before the eyes of the surprised 
beholder; a wide panorama extending over 
land and sea, over rocky mountains, the 
ample harbour, faint-blue islands, villas 
half-hidden in vivid green, and hustling 
streets. The sketch gives the entrance of 
the bay, with the “ Sugar-loaf” seen from 
behind. 

The Rugged Peaks op the Organ Moun- 
tains. 

The most interesting portion of the Serra 
d’Estrella, which rises in the background 
of the Bay of Rio de Janeiro to a height 
of 7,000 feet, is tho Serra dos Orgaos, 
with its peaks and needles. Like all the 
mountains round about Rio, it consists of 
metamorphie gneiss. The view is taken 
from a steep, ill-paved mule-path, loading 



to tho little town of Thoresopolis, from a 
height of about 2,500 feet. 

The Entry op the Bay op Rio de Janeiro. 

This view is taken from the shore oppo- 
site the city of Rio. In the background 
the “Sugar-loaf” (Pao d’Assucar), whoso 
altitude is about 1,000 feet; in front of it, 
the old fort of Santa Cruz, which com- 
mands the entry ; between both, tho far 
horizon of tho blue Atlantic ; amid the 
mountains to the right, the pointed top of 
the Corcovado, rising to 8,000 feet, imme- 
diately behind the city. 

A Jangada in the Breakers. 

The jangada, a light raft especially used 
for fishing, is in use on the coast from 
Pernambuco to Ceara ; the flat beach and 
the total want of good harbours, whether 
natural or artificial, not allowing the land- 
ing of heavier boats. In spite of the 
admirable skill and dexterity of the Indians 
and mestizoes, who usually manage them, 
they are often submerged, and even over- 
turned by the high surf, and tho passengers 
seldom escape without a slight bath. 

The Different Stages of Land Formation. 

Burial-urn op the Manaos Indians 
(Ioacaba). 

These iga(;abas were found not only in 
various parts of Brazil, but also in Bolivia, 
on the other side of tho Andos on the 
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shores of the Pacific ; these latter, by 
reason of the dry climate apparently, 
containing extraordinarily well-preserved 
corpses. 

lOABAP^ DO EsPIBITO SaHTO, OB, DO COEBEIO, 
AT ManIoS. 

The proud fan-palms on the shores 
belong to the family of the mority, or 
Mauritius palm, while the dense row of 
plants close to the water’s edge (the aninga) 
much resembles our calla, and belongs to 
the colocBsia). 

The Ceaft on the Amazon, Rio Neoeo, 
AND Madeiba. 

A coberta, batelao, igarites, and mon- 
tarias in the port of Manaos. The large 
palm-loaves forming the roof of the im- 
provised kitchen are of the uauassii, an 
attalea. The shore shows a bank of the 
pedra-canga, the ferruginous, easily-crum- 
bling sandstone of the Amazon Basin. 

House op a Rich Sebinchjeieo. 

In the middle the palm-leaf-covered 
house ; in the foreground, to the right, 
a group of the banana da terra (pacova), 
or indigenous plantain, a large bundle of 
whose yellow fruit an Indian is taking 
to the kitchen. 

TuBTLE -HUNTING ON THE MaDEIKA. 

The Sarabaca ; the Poison used fob it. 

Vignette : Habpoon, with Fishing-net 
AND Reeds. 

CHAPTER II. 

Initiai.: Trunk with Orchids, Bromelde, 
AND FeBNS. 

The Thbotonio Fall op the IMadstea. 

Owing to the considerable width of the 
river (700 metres) the principal fall (of. 
11 metres) appears less high than it really 
is. However, the mighty waves, the daz- 



zling foam, the black boulders appearing 
now and again, and the primitive wildness 
of tho .shores, which are partly covered 
with high forest and partly washed by the 
floods np to the bare rocks, combine to 
give it q^uite an imposing aspect. 

One op the smaller Rapids op the 
Caldeieao do Inferno. 

To avoid the great break in the main 
channel, the partly-unladen boats have to 
pass, close to the islands near the shore, 
through one of the side ones, which offers 
the comparative advantage of the slope 
being extended over a greater length. 

Fan-leaf op a Palm. 

An exceedingly graceful palm, 12 to 15 
metres high, with a smooth stem. We saw 
it only in the region of the rapids. 

The Rapid of Ribeib.ao, seen prom above. 

One of the most interesting points in 
the -whole Valley. A rocky reef, wildly 
torn and broken by narrow foaming chan- 
nels, stretches across the whole width of 
tho river, which is 2,000 metres. Its 
highest points, unwashed by the floods, 
are crowned by dense groves, topped with 
slender palms waving to and fro in the 
gale. 

Carved Figures on the Rocks of the 
Madeira. 

Though perplexing enigmas to us, per- 
haps for ever, they will be of interest as 
evidencing tho degree of civilisation pos- 
sessed by the ancient inhabitants of these 
regions. 

Grodnd-pl.an of the former Mission op 
Exaltacion. 

Vignette : Indian Utensils. 



An elegantly shaped pot, a few eala- 
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bashes, a dosser, a maracd (sort of i-attle 
used oil solemn occasions), and feather 
ornaments, with maize, sugar-cane, and 
the deeply-indented leaves of the mandioca 
on a broad hand-rudder with gaudily- 
painted tiller, the most indispensable utensil 
of the Indians. 

CHAPTER III. 

Initial : EMn.u'isA (Ckcropia) with Bro- 



Halting-i’lace in thk Shadk of a Fokkst- 

OIANT. 

If trees of the dimensions of that repre- 
sented here are not found in all tropical 
forests, they are not a rare sight in the 
rich alluvion of the Amazon Basin. They 
generally belong to the ficus family, with 
light white wood. A halt in the cool 
shade of such a giant, covered ivith hun- 
dreds of parasitic plants, from the broad- 
leaved imbe with its rope-like roots to 
strange orchids and graceful ferns, Avheii 
the mid-day sun fills the atmosphere 
around with its glowing rays, is quite 
a treat after a morning’s hard work. 

Our Paddlhrs at Breakfast. 

On a well-chosen spot, in the shade 
of slender myrtacero and high cacao-bushes, 
with their golden cucumber-like fruit bud- 
ding directly from the stem, our brown 
fellow-travellers (in their stift’ bast shirts, 
or their more elegant white camisetas) are 
seated round the large earthen pot, out of 
which the Capitao is distributing the thick 
pap of maize, or mandioca flour, mixed 
with little pieces of meat. The loiterer 
in the foreground is busily beating a stiff 
piece of bast with the wooden “maceta," 
to render it soft and pliable enough for 
wearing. 

Toitjodrs Perdrix! 

Though it is rather the sea turtle that 



gives the material to the celebrated turtle 
soup, the river turtle also is used for 
culinary purposes ; and none oi the 
steamers running between Para and 
Liverpool leave the mouth of the Amazon 
without a few of the cuirassed amphibian. 
Neither soup nor ragout of the tartaruga 
is to be despised ; but those who have 
partaken of the same dish daily for months 
and months will understand and pardon 
the above exclamation. 

Prei’.arations for Alligator- uontino. 

As the lazy saurian, which usually is 
very shy near the shore, is ahvays more 
inclined to run and dive than to attack, 
the hunt is not half so dangerous as it 
looks ; and as soon as the la<;o is over its 
head it is over. 

Kili.ing an Alligator. 

In spite of its resistance, the mighty 
animal is dragged on to a sand-bank and 
finished with a few strokes of an axe. 
Its timidity notwithstanding, however, 
Indian women while washing on shore 
have been carried off’, as I was told by 
eye-witnesses, though immediate help was 
at hand. 

Vignette : Fighting Macaws. 

CH.A.PTER IV. 

Initial : Isink (Philodendron). 

The long straight air-roots, demitted by 
the pothos and aroidem from their lofty 
seats in the crowns of gigantic trees down 
to the ground, ai-e one of the most strildng 
features of primeval vegetation. 

SuBMFJiGEi) Forest. 

In Decemlier, .January, and February 
a great part of the ivooded lowlands is 
more or less inundated by the annual 
floods. On these smooth, lake-like sheets 
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of water, whose dark surface vividly re- 
flects the luxuriant vegetation, the native 
hunter harpoons the mighty pira-rucu. 

The Pira-ruc(j (Suras gigas). 

This giant of the rivers is signalised as 
much by its size (3 metres length) as by 
the brightness of its colour, each of the 
big silvery scales being edged by a scarlet 
line, whence its name, — pu’A, fish ; and 
rucu, or urucii, red ; especially the red 
dyeing-stuff of the Bixa Orellana. 

The Lamantin, or Peixe-roi (Makatus 
Americanus). 

This representative of the cetaceans 
sometimes reaches the length of 4 metres, 
and is found on the whole course of the 
Amazon, up to Peru : but its principal 
abode is not in the main river, but in 
the lake-like old courses beside it, which 
usually are densely covered with wild rice 
and a sort of long grass with blister-like 
knots, that serve to keep it afloat. 

Fishing with the Covo. 

The Mojos Indians of the Missions wait, 
at the edges of shoals or banks, for the 
periodic ascent (at spawning- time, and in 
dense swarms) of the fish up the rivers 
and rivulets ; when, by dexterous throwing 
of the covo (a sort of basket of heavy 
palm-wood, open below and at the top) 
they try to enclose a certain proportion 
of them, which they can readily take out 
at the opening above. 

Mojos Indian RETimNiNO from a Fishing 
Excursion. 

These rivers, with their ichthjmlogie 
treasures (which can, besides, be acquired 
in the shortest time at the right season) 
would at low water level, and at the right 
spots, below some fall or rapid, indeed 



make an angler's paradise. The largest of 
the victims that fell to our Mojos is the 
spotted Burubim or pintado, a species of 
siluris ; the one behind it is the tambaki ; 
while at the other end of the bamboo a 
brown and yellow-spotted ray drags its 
armed tail over the rocks, and a poixe- 
cachorro shows its needle-like teeth on the 
fisher’s left hand. The orchid with the 
long leaves climbing up the mimosa, to 
the left, is the vanilla. 

Head op Swimming Tapir, pursued by 
Dogs. 

The poor, hard-pursued pachyderm had 
reached the opposite shore, thanks to its 
quickness in swimming and diving, and in 
another moment would have escaped the 
furious curs, if a ball from the hunters, 
waiting in the canoe behind over-hanging 
boughs, had not reached it. The uplifted 
short trunk discloses tooth of respectable 
size ; but, on the whole, the clumsy animal 
is a harmless, good-natured creature, and 
little danger is incurred in hunting it. 

C.VRIPUNA Indians, with kidded Tapir. 

Under a dense screen of parasite 
creepers, blooming orchids, graceful ferns, 
and stiff bromelim, the tapir, pierced by 
several arrows, has broken down. The 
lucky hunter, a dark Caripiina, will cut it 
up, selecting the best pieces for himself; 
and his faithful companion will carry home 
the heavy load in her platter of palm- 
leaves. Her lord and master only carries 
the weapons, and of these just what he 
requires to be ready for shooting — a bow 
and two arrows. The remaining supply 
of them the humble wife has also to carry. 

Vignette : dead Parrot, Toucan, and 
Water-fowd ; an Indian Head-dress ; 
Bows AND Arrows. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Initial : Coffee-plant covered with 

Berries. 

The coffee-shrub, cultivated in immense 
plantations on the undulating soil of the 
Provinces of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Panic, 
Minas Geraes, and Espirito Santo, begins 
to bear in the fourth year, and sometimes 
is so heavily laden with the red, cherry- 
like berries that the slender boughs bend 
to the earth. The snow-white flower, 
resembling that of the myrtle, o.xhales a 
most delicate perfume ; and in bloom as 
well as at harvest-time the bushy shrub, 
with its glossy, dark leaves, offers a grati- 
fying sight. 

Transverse Section of a Breaking Shore, 
CALLED Terras Cahidas. 

Owing to the homogencousness of the 
alluvial layers, the water-w^ashed shore 
often breaks down, with such regularity as 
to form perfect degrees, linked at the 
surface by a sort of network or bridge 
formed by the tough roots. 

Broken Shore on the Madeira, whth a 
Group of Sinking Javary-palms. 

The landscape represented by this 
sketch, taken at sunset, is quite charac- 
teristic of the whole Madeira, in its wild 
loneliness and majestic calm. 

Buttressed Thee. 

In order to gain the necessary stability, 
the gigantic trunk, which has no deep 
roots, shoots out these huge wing-likc 
buttresses. It is found in the North as 
well as in the South. 

Grotesque Shape of a Species op Ficus. 

Forms like these, drawn exactly after 
Nature, are not a rare sight in these 
forests, though they are not often seen of 



that size. The trunk almost suggests a 
living being by the way it clasps the 
naked boulders and shoots out supports 
and props wherever they are needed. 

Usual Structure of Palm Roots ; Stilts 
OP the Paxiuba. 

The radical fibres, entangled to a thick 
clod w'ith most palms, arc developed into 
perfect stilts with the paxiuba {Iriartea 
exorhha). 

Our Tent under P,vlms. 

Though we were not lucky enough often 
to find such a Paradisaic little spot, stiU it 
occasionally fell to our lot, and we always 
thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Different Transverse Cuts of Palm-ribs. 

Bifurcated Palm-leaf. 

Bough of the Siphonia Elastica (Caout- 
chouc-tree). 

Very different from the so-called ficus, 
or gum-tree, often seen in European hot- 
houses, which also gives a resin, but not 
the one demanded by commerce. 

Mouth of a Lateral River on the 
Madeira, with an Indian shooting 
Fishes. 

The mighty tree rising above its neigh- 
bours is the castanhoira [Berthulletia ex- 
celsa) ; in the foreground, the round 
dish-like leaves of the Victoria regia. 

A Serinoueiro’s First Settlement on 
THE Madeira. 

On the high shore, but in the immediate 
vicinity of the moist seringacs (caoutchouc- 
tree w'oods), the first household arrange- 
ments are made. The richly-embroidered 
hammock is extended between two trees, 
and a dense musquitoiro is spread over 
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another, serving for the night, and shaded 
■with a light roof. Immediately to the 
right is the kitchen, ■with a tartaruga 
(turtle), that most patient of all slaughtered 
animals, which, simply laid on its back, 
helplessly and noiselessly awaits the fatal 
stroke. In the foreground, the temporary 
wife of the owner, a young mestizo lady 
with raven-black hair, comfortably smokos 
her cigar, rocking herself leisurely In the 
hammock. 

Peepabatiox of tub India-bobber. 

The woi'kman, a Mojos Indian, holding 
his wooden shovel, covered with a fresh 
layer of milk, in the white smoke which 
issues out of the chimney-like pots from 
a fire of uauassu and urucury palm-nuts 
(which alone consolidates the milk in the 
proper way), sits in the midst of his 
simple utensils ; the nuts on the ground, 
the calabashes, and a goblet of bamboo 
in which he fetched the milk from the 
seringal, to pour it into the turtle-shell in 
the middle. 

Vignette; Suspended Birds’ Nests. 

These nests, of elastic fibres solidly 
interwoven, are made by the guache 
(belonging to the cassiens species), a 
black bird of the size of our starling, with 
a long yellow tail. Sometimes several 
dozens of them are seen suspended at the 
overhanging boughs on the riverside, or at 
the extreme end of the branches of tall 
palms. 'Whoever has seen a palm-crown 
waved to and fro and shaken by the wmd 
will form an idea of the comforts of such 
a lofty seat. One, verily, must be a 
guache to find the door of the swinging 
house. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Initial : Fern-tree with Bromeli,® and 
Orchids. 

The graceful fern-trees are, with the 



palms and musaeom, one of the most 
striking forms of tropical vegetation. In 
Brazil there are at least six very different 
species of this family. The orchid in the 
foreground is the sumnre (Ci/rtopmliuiii 
r/lutini/erum, Raddi), whose sticky sap is 
used by the mestizoes of the interior for 
birdlime, and the repairing of their man- 
dolines, and for other purposes. 

B.vek-Canoe op Araba Indians. 

There can be no lighter, simpler, and 
better-constructed crafts in the world than 
these bark-canoes of the Araras and Carl- 
punas. Elastic pieces of bark of a finger’s 
thickness, stiffened out in tho middle and 
lightly laced at the ends, they accommo- 
date four persons very well ; and two will 
easily carry one over the rooks of some 
rapid down to calmer water. 

Our First Meeting with the Caripuna 
Indians. 

The vegetation in tho original sketch 
was drawn from Nature. Our first sight 
of our savage friends upon our landing 
I have tried to reproduce from memory 
as faithfully as possible. 

Portrait of a young Caripuna Indian. 

The physiognomy of tho young warrior 
with the long hair and the bunch of red 
toucan feathers in the nose, may be taken 
as the type of the whole horde. 

Caripuna Indian hunting. 

Half hidden in the dark shade of thorny 
prejauba palms, his long black hair hang- 
ing like a mane over his back, he waits, 
ready to shoot his game, he it the gi’aceful 
deer, tho wild hog, or tho taph. The 
straight ropes on the right are tho ah- 
roots of the imho ; aroideai clinging high 
above in the lofty crown of a castanheira. 
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Vignette: Hummino-bird depending its 
Nest against Snake. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Initial : the M.ammao (Cabica P-Apaya) 
,and Sooar-cane. 

Tlic mammao, or papaw-tree, is often 
found in tlie coffee or sugar-plantations ; 
its fruit, of the size of a child’s head, is 
oaten, though rather insipid. 

The Mystery op the Trinity explained 
BY A Jesuit Artlst. 

This representation, painted al fresco on 
the tympanum of the old church at 
Trinidad “ in nsnm Indianorum,” is, 
in spite of its rudeness of conception and 
execution, admirably adapted to the 
childish minds of the red-skinned neo- 
phytes. 

MoJos Indian op the formue Mission op 
Trinidad. 

The dark-brown, strongly-set sword- 
dancer in the classical garment and the 
bright feather-crown, dancing (like King 
David) in honour of the Lord, is rarely to 
be seen even now: but when we put 
together all the other emblems of cere- 
monial ]3omp and sacerdotal sway — the 
gold-embroidered banners, the heavy silver 
crosses and swinging censers, the rich 
garlands of flowers, and the palm- 
branches — with the dark blue sky canopy- 
ing the whole, it must be owned that the 
High Festivals of the Missions could vie 
in splendour with any Saint’s-day in 
Europe. 

The former Mission of Exaltacton de 
LA Santa Cruz. 

One might almost fancy the severe 
spirit of Loyola’s disciples still hovering 
about the quiet Plaza and under the 
decaying verandas with their carved pillar- 



capitals, which will never be restored 
when they finally yield to the corrosion 
of wind and weather. Women in then- 
long tipoyas glide noiselessly by, with 
their primitive ewers on their heads, and 
the men pass you with a curt greeting. 
The convent-like stillness has not yet quite 
subdued the children, who prattle and 
play and ask unanswerable questions, ns 
they are wont to do everywhere. 

High Mass at Trinidad. 

Here are represented genuine red-skins 
executing — partly on well-known, partly 
strangely-shaped instruments of their own 
manufacturing — the masterpieces of old 
Italian sacred music. With an industry 
one would hardly give their race credit 
for, they have kept up the art from gene- 
ration to generation, in spite of the pro- 
longed misgovernment of the white mas- 
ters of the land, which would have crushed 
the art proclivities of a less tough nation. 
Who after this will deny to them the 
capacity of further development ? 

MoJos Indian from Trinidad. 

The noble features of this Indian, be- 
longing to one of our boats’ crews, 
reminded me alwaj’s of Seume’s 

“Ein Canadier, dcr noch Europiier,” etc. ; 

and, if he did not quite answer to that 
ideal of a red-skin, ho was at least one of 
the most taciturn of the taciturn Indhms. 

M.VRIANO : M0.JOS FRO.H TbLNIDAD. 

A handy, clever follow, who, under the 
instruction of our cook, tried hard to 
enlarge his culinary knowledge, and to 
catch now and then an extra good morsel. 
His broad cheekbones, oblique eyes, scanty 
board, and disposition to emimijwint, gave 
him the appearance of a Chinese mandarin, 
deepened somewhat in colour. 
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Capitao Pay : Chieftain of the Cayowa 
Indians. 

TFe old chief, who, together with his 
tribe, more than forty years ago left the 
forests on the Ivinheima and Igiiatemy, 
to play more or less the part of a media- 
tised prince in the Aldeamento de San 
Ignacio on the Paranapanema, is to the 
present day a prototype of the good- 
natured sly Guarani. The preponderance 
of the well-armed settlers, always ready 
for deeds of violence and drawing 
nearer and nearer his native woods, 
and perhaps vague reminiscences and 
tales of the paternal government of the 
Jesuits, will have brought him to the 
conviction that it is better to live under 
the protection of the Pae-guassu (that is 
the Emperor) than to be annihilated in a 
hopeless resistance. 

Capitao Yki Bang : Chief of the 

COEOADOS. 

A striking contrast to the last is the 
chief of the Coroados, living in another 



Aldeamento, that of S. Jeronimo, Only 
after hard fightmg, and when he saw that 
there really was no help for it, did he 
submit to the white man ; and even now 
his fidelity is not always to be relied on. 
The following is a characteristic illustration 
of his supercilious pride. I once showed 
him my revolver, and explained that in a 
short time I could fire six shots with it. 
Well knowing the style of the braggart, 
who had some time before assured me, 
pointing to a round mark on his forehead, 
that the ball which had caused it had 
come out at the back of his head, I fully 
expected he would not exhibit any sign of 
surprise; but I was almost taken aback 
when, bestowing a contemptuous sidelook 
at the weapon, and repeatedly mimicking 
my “pilf ! paff! ” he gave me to under- 
stand that he could far more rapidly 
dispatch a greater number of whizzing, 
never-erring arrows ! 

Vignette ; Means of civilising the 
Indians used by the Company of 
Jesus. 
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statement is given with all reserve, being the result of approximate 
ealculations, the boundaries between the j)rovinces themselves not being 
clear for the most part. 



Amazonas 










570,160 English sq. miles. 


Para 




, 






478,360 


5 J 


Maranhao 










191,340 




Piauliy . 










91,420 


J» 


Coara 










46,770 


V 


Eio Grande do Norte 










27,850 


*} 


Pm’ahyba 










20,200 


ff 


Pernambuco . 










39,970 


fj 


Alagoas-. 










15,730 




Sorgipo . 










16,580 


yf 


Bahia 










308,280 


} f 


Espirito Santo 










23,380 




Eio de Janeiro 










28,700 




Sao Paulo 










83,550 


>T 


Parana . 










71,750 


7f 


Santa Catharina 










31,890 




Eio Grande do Siil . 










98,430 




Minas Geraes . 










239,180 


If 


Goyaz 






. 




297,650 




Mato Grosso 






♦ 




595,300 


>> 



The climate of Erazil is almost throughout a warm and moist one. 
There are none of those contrasts caused by high ico-and-snow-covered 
Cordilleras, as in Peru and Bolivia ; ou whose slopes you pass in rapid 
succession the burning heat of Africa, the pleasant freshness of Northern 
Italy, and the chilling cold of Siberia. The provinces of Bio Grande do 
Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana, and a part of Sao Paulo, enjoy a fine 
temperate climate, much like that of Southem Europe ; hut, on the 
whole, the thoroughly tropical character of the gigantic riverine plains 
of the Amazon, Parana, Paraguay, and Sao Praneisco prevails. 

In Itio dc Janeiro the average temperature of the year, as shown by 
a six-years’ record at the Observatory, is between 73° and 75° Pahi-enheit 
(18° and 19° E.). During summer, that is, during the three wdnter 
months of Europe, December, January, and February, it is between 79° 
and 81° F. (21° and 22° E.); and in July, the coldest month, about 70° 
C. (17° E.).* In the last twenty or thirty years, the climate of Eio de 
Janeiro has sensibly changed, doubtless in consequence of the destruction 
of the forests round about the city. For instance, in the cold season, the 

* Two and a half or throo and a half degrees more must be counted for the city, 
as the Ob.servatory is situated on the Morro do Gastello, several hundred feet above it, 
where it is swept by the cool sea-breeze. 
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tompcratin'o does not now sink to its former low level ; and, instead of a 
decided dry and rainy season, the rains now fall more equally throughout 
the year ; wliile the average number of storms during the year is twenty- 
six, whereas, formerly, they could daily be counted upon with the 
greatest certainty during the thi’ee hot mouths, as is the case still at 
Para. 

It is a remarkable fact that, immediately after that period (1850), 
epidemics, like yellow fever and cholera, unknowm before in llio, made 
their grim entry, and have demanded their yearly victims ever since. 
We are unable to determine whether there is any vital connection 
between the two facts, or whether the ironical j?osi hoc ergo propter 
hoc I is applicable thereto. 

Along the whole coast north of Rio, the climate is much like that 
of the capital, moist and warm, though in many 25laces the sea-breeze 
injures the wheat. At Bahia the a\-erago temperature, in summer, 
is said to be 82° F. ; that in Avinter, 71^° F. At Para the average 
temperature amoimts to 79° F., and that on the plains of the Amazon 
to 82° — 84° F., Avith a minimum of 75° F. in the cooler months. 

In the iuterioj', the different seasons sIioav a greater Amriety. In 
tlie southern parts of Minas Geraes, at heights of from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet above the sea-level, the average yearly temperature is 66° — 
68° F.; that of summer, 75° — 77° F. ; that of Avinter, 59° F.; but fre- 
quently the thermometer sinlcs to freezing point; and it is not a rai-e 
sight to see tropical jjlants, such as coffee, j)lantain, and sugar cane, 
severely damaged by the night frosts. In Sao Paulo the average annual 
temperature varies betAveen 711° and 731° ; in Rio Grande do Sul, 

that of summer, betAA'een 77° and 80-J^° F., AA'hile in Aviuter it is some- 
times beloAV freezing-point. In the German colony of Sao Leopoldo 
the mercury once CAmn showed 50° F. In Donna Francisca, another 
German colony of the province of Santa Cathariua, the average annual 
temperature is 68°— 70° F.; that of the summer months (December, 
January and February), 75°— 77° F. However, 97°— 981° in 

summer and 34° in Avinter are not thought extraordinary. 

Generally, there are but tAVO distinct seasons in Brazil, the cool 
or dry one, and the hot or rainy one, Avhose beginning and duration 
depend greatly upon the local configuration of the country. The 
latter usually begins in October or November; at some distance from 
the seaboard, a little later; and in some parts of Maranhao, Piauhy, 
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inid Ocarii it sometiiiies fails to make its a])poararioo at all, to the 
groat niisory of the population. Then the eoimtry looks like a desert ; 
the trees lose their leaves; the grass on the C!ampos seems to he 
burnt up, and the mortality is greatly increased, until tlic first shower 
brings hack health and life to everything and eveiy one. In most of 
the other parts, almost all the trees and shrubs preserve their foliage 
during the drj^ season, though they all suffer more or less, and would 
do so more if they were not refreshed every night by a profuse doAV. 

In the southern provinces, where the climate assumes more and 
more the character of the temperate zone, the rains set in in winter; 
that is, in June, July, and August; and the hot season is identical 
with the diy one ; A\diile, on the border of the t\\m zones — in some 
parts of the jirovinee of Parana, for example — two rainy’' seasons may 
be distinguished ; the first in January and February, and the second 
in Septemhei-. 

In Rio de Janeiro and its environs, the annual rain-fall amounts 
to 50 inches ; but at the month of the Amazon, Avith its endless virgin 
forests, its immense water-sheets, and the rapid evaporation under a 
gloAving sun, it amounts to no less than 200 inches, being more than 
six times the average quantity in Europe. 

On the whole, the climate may be called a healthy one, Avith the 
exception of a few riA'erine plains, such as the liio Docc, Mucuiy, and 
some of the affluents of the Amazon, Avhieh are plagued Avith inter- 
mittent fevers. The ymllow fever, AAdiich first caused great havoc at 
Rio de Janeiro, in 1850, reappears there almost CA'ciy year since then, 
and has evmi increased in intensity of late ; but Brazilians and acclima- 
tized Europeans Avill ea.sily^ escape it by a sober, regular mode of life. 
New arriAuils, it is true, incur great danger ; and I should advise e\miy 
one Avho has not lived for years under the tropics, to shoAV his back, 
in yelloAV-fever time, to the cities on the seaboard, and to live in the 
interior until the tenable visitor is gone. Even now, at the German 
colony of Petropolis, distant only’ some eight leagues from Rio, but 
2,500 feet above the sea-level, one is perfectly^ safe from it, as it 
ahvay’s keeps near the coast, AA’ithin a narrow range. But not so 
the cholera. Although here, as overyAvherc, it pursues especially the 
higliAvays of commerce, and has its favourite haunts in populous 
towns, yet there is not one place (be it ever so much out of the Avay) 
in all South America, since its first visit in 1852, AA'here one can 
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feel secure from this terrible Asiatic scourge, rarticularly the uegi'oe.s, 
Avlio do not easily fall victims to yellow fever, are cut off iu great 
numbers by cholera. 

It is a singular fact that measles and scailatina are almost always 
of fatal issue to Indians, and devastate whole populations, while they are 
not more dangerous to white people and negi'oes tlian they usually 
are iu Europe. Together with the small-pox, they form a hideous 
triumvirate, that Avill have not a little increased the awe and hatred 
felt by the poor red-skins for tlic white men who introduced these, 
dreadful visitors to them. 

Three so widely differing races as the white, the black, and the 
red are, cannot but form a very motley pfipulatiou. For these three 
centiu-ies, the white immigrants have driven the Indians— the first 
owners of the soil — farther aud fiu-ther back into the interior; and 
the last red man of uumixod blood will be cut off by civilisation and 
its gifts, contagious diseases and fu'e-watcr, before three ages more 
are gone. Every attempt, on a large scale, to use them as slaves 
ended in terrible slaughter, aud the destruction of whole tribes; aud 
so the humane device was hit on of fetching over the woolly-headed 
sou of Africa, whose neck bows more easily to the yoke, and who 
endm-es hard labour under the tropical sun so much better than cither 
whites or Indians. That it was not a successful hit, any reasonable 
llrazilian will own noM^, when the getting rid of the hateful institution 
costs them so much trouble. 

As a general census has never yet been effected (and, indeed, it wmdd 
not be an easy task iu the thinly populated provinces), it is very difficult 
to state, even approximatively, the number of souls. The official census 
of 1807 calculated it to be 11,000,000 (1,400,000 slaves and 500,000 
independent Indians included) ; * but this statement is evidently over- 
rated, as is clearly shown by the latest valuation, in August, 1872 ; by 
which the total number of the inhabitants of Brazil is set down as 

*■ Tlie above-mentioned number of free Indians, spread over an area of 1,700,850 
squai'e miles of virgin forest aud prairies, gives an average number of one Indian to 
34 square miles. In the se 2 iarato jn'ovincos, the virgin forest aud ^Jrairies, or camj)o.s 
with the Indian j)opulation on them, average as follows : — 

I’ara, Amazonas, aud Maranhao ..... 1,275,640 sq. milo.s. 

Mato Grosso, Goyaz, and Sao Paulo .... 207,650 ,, 

Parana, Santa (’atharina, and Rio Grande do Sid . . 106,300 ,, 

Piauhy, C'eaivi, Pernambuco, Minus Gcraes, aiidEspirito Santo 63,780 „ 
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](J,094,07<S, including 1,083,804 slaves and 250,000 foreigners. It is 
true that neither this nor the first statement can be implicitly relied 
upon, the number of slaves and of Indians, perhaps, cxcejMed, Avhich may 
come nearer the tnith. 

The white race (in the strict sense of the word), although the ruling 
one, forms only a minor part of the population. Especially in the 
interior, onl}^ a limited number of femilies can boast of pure descent 
from the first immigrants, the Portuguese — vdio even now' come over 
every year by thousands, and have got hold of almost all the retail trade 
in the land. At the first glance the Brazilian is distinguished from his 
ancestor. lie usually is darker, small and elegantly shaped, wdiile the 
Portuguese has a much robuster frame, and is heavier and slower in 
every way. By-the-bye, there is no love lost between the two ; and 
many a charactoristic nickname tells of the mutual hatred and contempt 
of the former oppressor and the oppressed. The inhabitants of the 
Southern provinces, Minas, Sao Paulo, and Bio Grande, are (on the 
wdiole) much taller and stronger, approaching more the European typo, 
and show' more energy and activity than those of the hTorth, wdiex'C the 
Indian clement manifests itself more clearly. 

In respect to colour, the prejudice here is by no jneans so strong as 
in Isorth America. In Brazil nobody would think of tuniing a man out 
from a public place, an omnibus, or the like, only because he wnis a 
mulatto (Indian mestizoes are regarded with still more indulgence) : and 
there are coloured men holding high offices in the Army and in the 
Administration. However, every one u'ishes to pass off fi)r w'hite ; and 
it is the greatest possible olfence to doubt the pure lineage of a Brazilian 
of good family. 

The many shades of colour, some of them distinguishable only by an 
experienced eye, have as many different names. Some of these are only 
local expressions, and many imply contempt; so, if you wish to be 
polite, say jHinlo (coloured man) instead of mulatto or cabm, the latter 
meaning the offspring of negroes and mulattoes. The descendant of 
negroes and Indians is called cariboca, cafiiso, or tupanhuna; and the 
offspring of wliites and Indians mumeluco, very likely intended originally 
as a nickname. The word crioulo (creole), used gencralljf in Europe for 
those bom of European parents in Transatlantic colonies, is applied in 
Brazil only to negroes born there, b(' they slaves or not, to di.stinguish them 
from the Nepros da Costa, the blacks brought over from the coast of Africa. 
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There is no doubt but that the slave population of Brazil is gi-adually 
decreasing, in spite of the official census that says the contrary; the 
^ number of births being greatly below the number of deaths, and the 

coiuitry not having received any fi-csh supplies from Africa these twenty 
years. By the convention vith England the slave trade ought to have 
' ceased ever since 182G ; but the gi’eat gains were too tempting an 

inducement. Any one who succeeded in safely lauding his freight of 
“ ebony ” on any jjuint of the Brazilian shore became at once a wealtliy 
“ man; so, notwitlistanding the English cruisers tliat out of a hundred 

slave-vessels ccaild hai-dly captiu-o more than three, on account of the 
great extent of the Brazilian and African coasts, about 28,000 slaves (at 
a moderate estimate) were annually brought over. Only during the 
■ reign of Don Pedro II. Avas the supply stopped, owing chiefly to the 

V urgency of England, by searching on the plantations in the interior for 

'• negros novos (new negroes), and by imposing heavy fines on the culprits, 

both sellers and buyers. The consequence was that the price of the 
“black-ware ” rose six and sevenfold, from 300 to 2,000 milreis. 

From this moment, and still more after the slaA^e-emancipation in the 
United States, every clear-sighted Brazilian must have felt that the 
: » time was come for rooting out from his own country that hateful relic 

t of barbarous ages, and measm-es Averc taken accordingly. By the ncAV 

L- ' law all children born to slaves (the condition of the mother always 

*■' determining that of the childi-en), after the first of January, 1872, are to 

r» be free on attaining then’ tAventieth year. Until then they are to serve 

, their oAvners as compensation for the care taken of them in their infancy. 

This measure, though not destroyuig the evil at one blow, but keeping 
it up lor a number of years, must yet gain the approA'al of every one 
aaEo has spent any time in a slave-trading country, and has seen the 
, , difficulties of the position. A sudden emancipation of the slaves, if it 

I, could be effected at all Avithout entirely ruining the present OAVuiers, 

would certainly be attended Avith the saddest consequences, not only 
, / to the productions of the coimtry in general, but also to the liberated 

,1 slaves themseUes. 

; If it be a difficult task to educate the rising generation to the degree 

of obtaining then- labour Avithout absolute compulsion, it is an irapos- 
, ^ sible one as to the grown-up slave. Besides this, the evil consequences 

of the abominable institution aaIU be felt for long years after its entire 
abolition, in the lax morality of the families, in the total Avant of 
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intelligent workmen, and tlio utter impossibility, witli existing means, 
of improving agiiculture, which hitherto has been carried on in the 
mdest and most unprofitable Avay. 

“ Of what use is it,” said an intelligent, educated landoAvncr once 
to me, “ of what use is it to know that Ave have not improved our 
farming one hair’s breadth since the time of our ancestors, the Portu- 
guese ? Even if we knew better what to do, and hov) to get out of 
that Avretched old routiuo of ours, it would not help us on; for with 
the hands Ave employ — a croAvd of stupid niggers, Avho, as slaAms, are 
stubborn, and must bear a grudge toAA'ards even the very best of 
mastei’s — it is quite impossible to effect the slightest change in our 
ruinous system.” 

To the coffee and sugar-groAving provinces it is, of course, an all- 
important matter to haA’o new hands in the land as soon as possible, in 
order to check the dreaded reduction of value in the trade and finances 
of the empire. 

Tlie attempt to settle Chinese coolies proAmd as unsuccessful as that 
to induce the planters of the Southern States, after the war, to trans- 
migrate to Brazil. People had the highest idea of the AAmnders 
American energy and industry could work there, and they believed 
the long-looked-for panacea against their own indolence had been found ; 
but they forgot that, in spite of all the hatred toAvards their vuctorious 
neighbours, the Southerners could not but foresee the adAmntages held 
out to them by their old home, in which, peace being I’estored, 
agriculture, trade, and industry floiu-ished aneAV, and A\kere, after all, 
they cordd prosper so much easier than in Brazil, where eA'erything 
Avas quite new to them, excejit slaAxny, and Avhere the general indolence 
Avould also have been a check to their activitJ^ With the aid of some 
American agents, Avho Amlunteered for the obviously lucrative job despite 
their high military titles — most of them called themseh’es generals — 
several hundreds of emigrants aiTived. Besides most respectable 
families, there seemed to be some perfectly organized gangs of thieves 
amongst them, whose luggage Avas found, at the Alfandega of Eio, 
to consist of false keys, rope-ladders, reA'olvers, and other tools of 
refined modern burglary. The voyage and tlie first instalment of the 
ueAV-comers having cost Brazil some hundi-ed thousands of dollars, 
almost all — including these gentlemen, I hope — returacd disappointed, 
alter a very short sojourn ; most of them, too, at the cost of the 
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Empire, Avhicli 
discovery tiiat a 



gained nothing 
thriving country 



by llie \vho](; affair but tlie tardy 
liJic the United States, that has not 



yet reached its climax of development, and is itself in want of hands, 
cannot by any means aft'ord to send a eousidorable number of emigrants 
even to Paradise. 

If the Brazilians liad cherished any hopes of revi-vang the decaying 
institution of slavery by the settlement of the former slave-OAvncrs 
from the South of the Union, their mistake cei*tainly was a double 
one ; for such a success, if at all possible, would have been but a now 
disaster. But if the Government would profit by the bitter lesson 
for which it paid so dear, and would but try to improve the condition 
of the Gej'mau emigrants — the only ones that ivill settle for good iu 
them new homes, diftermg much in this respect fi'om the Portuguese, 
who all go hack as soon as they Imve gained a few hunth-ed milreis — 
the result would yet prove to the advantage of the Brazilians. Unfortu- 
nately they are haunted by the notion of the national existence being 
endangered by too great a preponderance of foreigners, and the proper 
measures for inducing settlers to come have been withheld. Instead 
of gi'vfing good tracts of land gratuitously to new-comers, making roads 
for them, and granting to them perfect religious freedom and political 
eqtiality with the natives, the country was discredited, in the eyes of 
Europe, by rich coffee-groAvers being allowed to conclude those parceria 
contracts Avith German colonists, by which the latter Avere placed 
entirely in the hands of, sometimes, most nnscnipulous masters. They 
have allotted to them a certain number of coffee-plants, to which they 
have to attend, and the produce of which they arc to divide in equal 
shares with the owners of the ground ; only, as they have, Avith Ihcir 
share, to discharge the debts contracted for the voyage (the first 
instalment of payment), and for victuals during the first year, they 
arc kept in a state of dependence, AA'hich it is the interest of their masters 
to prolong as much as they can. 

Another drawback to successful colonization is that, everyAV'here, the 
lauds best adapted for agriculture and trade are scarcely to he bought for 
any money ; and, consequently, colonists get land eitlier poor in itself or 
too remote from ordinary means of communication. Especially the rich 
first groAvth (Mato-Yirgem), used exclusively until noAv for coffee culture, 
is getting di'arer from day to day, and has already become scarce in 
several provinces, tluit of Bio de Janeiro, for example, although coffec- 
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culture there dates back only fifty years ; for, as the plant (at least with 
tlie there usual treatment or ill-treatment) will yield only for some 
twenty-five or thirty years, whoever can afford it simply leaves the old 
]dantations to cut down new tracks of virgin forest, instead of trying 
to prolong the j)criod of productiveness * hy properly maumlng the 
soil. 

Of course, with any activity on the part of the hundreds of thousands 
of hands busy at this system of robbery, immense tlistricts must be 
cleared in a comparatively short time, and rendered unfit for cofiee- 
groAving, at least. But, OA'en if this AAmre not the case, if the Aurgin 
forests of the interior were really inexhaustible and easier of access than 
they are, it must be of the greatest interest to the planters themsclAms, as 
Avell as to the Government, and to road and railAAuiy companies, to keep 
once-tilled land under culthmtion, and not to put the centre of coffee- 
cultiu’e farther and farther from the sea, thus rendering comparath’ely 
useless greater and greater stretches of expensiAm roads. 

All this considered, it must be clear that poor, neAvly-anived colonists 
cannot buy any soil fit for the lucratiAm culture of coffee near the coast ; 
and, in out-of-the-Avay places in the interior, Avherc it may be had on 
reasonable terms, it is of no u.se to them, as they cannot sell the produce. 
Only after the entire abolition of slavery will and can all this change. 
The soil Avill get cheaper, especially if a land-tax be le\ied ; the Govern- 
ment AAull be able to buy good and advantageously situated districts for 
ncAV settlers ; and then only, the large fazendas AAuth their hundreds of 
negroes disappearing, and smaller estates, conducted on sounder prin- 
ciples, taking their place, agriculture will develope itself, as it ought, on 
such a first-rate soil and under such a fertilising climate. 

As to the Indians, considered from an ethno-economical point of vioAV, 
as Avorking material and equiA-alent for the slaves, the great task of 
getting them used to fixed settlements and regular work, and of uniting 
them to some useful community, has already been achieved. The Jesuits 
liavo shown by their Missions that it can be done. Lopez also, the 
ill-famed President of Paraguay, Avho had reaped the benefits of then- 
long activity, Avorking upon the same principles of absolute despotism, 

* If aijy clieap mineral manure could be dlscoTered Avliicli AvoAild ansAver tliis 
purpose, or would render to the capoeira (second growth, from eda poeira, low or thin 
forest) those elemonts Avhich it lacks, compared Avith first groAvth, the fazendoiros 
might yet hold up their heads for many years to come. 
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liad brought bis Guaraui State to such a clcgi'ee of national developnicnt 
tliat ho could carry on for five years a bloody ivar against a country of 
six times the population of his little republic ; but Avhoever knows the 
indolent character of the Indians, and the tenacity with wliich they 
cling to their old habits, will not wonder that in Brazil little or nothing 
lias been attained by the small energy and scanty means allotted to 
“ catechese dos Indies.” 



Tlie civili.sing work of the Jesuits was violently interrupted by their 
expulsion in 1751); and the Portuguese Government, always behind a 
century or two, could not devise any better plan than tlie pursuit of the 
red-skins by fair means or foul. As late as 1808 a decree of the king 
ordered war against them, especially the Botocudos, with fire and sword, 
until they “ movidos do ju.sto terror das minhas reaes armas,” should sue 
lor peace. Since the reign of the present emperor, Don Pedro II., they 



arc protected by law, and spared at least as mucli as jiossible ; still this 
protection is not always efficient, by reason of the enormous extent of 
the country ; and the full-blood Indians will disappear in Brazil as simely 
as tlu'v do in Xorth America. 

Wherever they come into immediate contact with that set of con- 
scienceless intruders who usually are the “ pioneers of civilisation,” they 
must succumb if there is no protecting element to help them. If a 
nation is bereft at once of everything whicli, till then, it cherislied — its 
gods, its chiefs, and all its peculiar ways of life — and if it is brought 
into contact with Eui’opean corruption ; in the state of moral destitution 
consequent on the loss of all national and religious sup])Oi‘t, the Avorst 
results are unavoidable. The zeal Avith Avhich the Indians of former 
Missions in Bolivia cling to the present day to the rites of the Catholic 
Church, may partly have its source in their childi,sh taste for outAvard 
pomp and gaudy shoAVS ; but certainly a good deal of it arises from their 
striving to gain some ccpivalent for their lost nationality. 

The gradual disappearing of this ill-fated race, numerous tribes of 
Avhich certainly bore in them gei-ms of civilisation that might haAm been 
doAmloped under proper management, is the more to bo regretted as the 
solution of many othuograjfiiic j)roblems Avill thus become more and mon; 
difficult. After all the most vabiable notes gathered and published by 
Humboldt, Spix, Martins, D’Orbignj', Moke, and others, many facts 
have not yet found satisfactory explanation, and probably never Avill find 
it ; the more so as there are so few monumental remains of former 
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' periods, and scarcely anything written by the haruls of the autochthons, 

I a few unintelligible hieroglyphs excepted. 

On the South American Continent wo find Indian tribes living close 
together — not separated by any barriers, such as ice-covered heights, 
impenetrable jungles, or dreary deserts — Avhich ditfer so materially from 
each other in language, character, and customs, tliat they have scarcely 
anything in common but their brown .slciu and black lank hair. A new- 
1 coiner, deceived by this outward similaritj^, rvill think them of the same 

I kin and kind; but, on closer observation, he will find that they are 

totally different nations, living generally in deadly feud with each other ; 
and by-and-bye he will also discover their physiognomies to be of quite 
another type.* So in the Southern provinces we saw in the closest 
vicinity two entirely different nations — of course, at war with each other 
from times immemorial. One of them, the Guarani, of the widely spread 
'L’upi tribe, showing the well-known eagle profile of the North American 
Indians, first-rate pedlars and fishers, generally keep near the largo 
rivers ; while the other, the Coroados, or Ca-en-gangues (forest-men), as 
they call themsolves,t more warlike and high-handed, carrying off and 
enslaving whomsoever they can, do not use canoes at all, and prefer the 
wooded ravinas of the lateral valleys or the grass-gi’own ridges of the 
Campos, where the fat tapir, the wild hog, and the nimble deer fall an 
|[ easy prey to their never-failing arrows and heavy lances. Their oblique 

eyes, short nose, and high cheek-bones, strongly remind one of the 
1 Mongolian type, tliough by this remark I would not imply their direct 

Asiatic origin. 

I A few years ago they fought a bloody though unsuccessful war 

' against the white intruders, and were pursued and punished for it by 

I ' the Portuguese Government in the most rnthless way, while many tribes 

' of their hereditary foes, the softer Guarani, bent their necks without 

I much difficulty beneath the heavy yoke of the Jesuits. 

These Guaraui, although their outward appearance and character 
recall the old Mexican tribes, seem to have come, in all probability, 
from the South, the Paraguay of to-daj’’, and the Southern provinces of 

I I * The slave popidatiou of Brazil, scrajied together from all parts of Africa, and 

l| showing a groat variety of tyjies, also seems to newly arrived Europeans to be wrought 

I after one and the same model — a sort of primitive negro ; the general similitude of 

colour and hair causing the marked ditferencos of physiognomy and cranium to be 
overlooked. 

' I Martins calls them Carnes. 
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llrazil, iuiil to liUA'e spread thoiin(! ail over the coDtiiient. Close to the 
descendants of these hrave Avandcrors, divided into a great nnndicr of 
vastly differing tribes (many of Avhieh haA'e created for themselA'es 
idioms quite nnintelligible to the rest), Ave find the nsnally more 
barbarous tribes of the real aborigines; and Ave must needs ask mu’- 
solves, — Avithout finding a satisfactory ausAA’cr though, ^ — the reason of 
these different modes of life under the same ontAA^ard conditions ; Avdiy, 
of tAvo nations of the same race, one should spend half its life on the 
Avater, Avhile the other, living but a ferv miles off, can neither build a 
canoe nor handle a paddle. 

Considering the Babylonish chaos of Indian languages (Martins 
counting for Brazil alone about tAvo hundred and fifty different idioms), 
the valuable labours of the Jesuits cun scarcely be too highly estimated. 
'I’hey first formed and fixed grammatically the Guarani or Tupi language 
flingoa gcral), and introduced it in their Missions ; and noAV it has 
become the popular language in all the North of Brazil, especially in 
the provinces of Bara and Amazonas, Avhere it is used, almost exclu- 
sively, by all the Indian settlers and half-castes of the most diverging 
tribes. 

Martins has given a most Amluable account of Indian customs, and 
vocabularies of a great number of their languages. 

That anthropophagy is still practised by scA'cral of these tribes, 
unfortunately, is a fact Avhich cannot be doubted. So Avith the Miranhas 
on the Amazon, and the Parentintins on the Madeua and Bio Negro ; 
but equally certain it is that very many tribes haA'c been falsely accused 
of it by the intruding Avhitcs, aa'Iio soAxght to have an excuse for their 
cruel treatment of them. Psually, only those slain in their combats, 
or prisoners of Avar, are scrAmd at those horrid banquets ; and this Jiot 
Avithout a certain choice, as a Avoman of the Miranha tribe assAzred us at 
Manaos. She A'OAA’ed that they never ate “ Clmstaos,” that is, ciA'ilisetl 
people, AA^hoso flesh docs not saA'oiir Avell, on account of their eating salt ! 
But siich assertions cannot be implicitly tnisted, as Indians very often 
take a pleasiu’e in zleceiving or making fun of their curious Azdiite 
questioner's. So they have a ti-ick of returning for ansAver one of the 
Avords of the question proposed, AA’hich often giA’^os rise to the qucei'est 
raisundcr.sfandings.* 




A 



* AVe took witli us as servant a young Cayowa Indian, fi'om tlie Aldeamcnto de 
Santo Ignacio, in tlie province of Parana, vlio ansvored to the name of “ Chanui,” 
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Only a feAV of thi; indeiiencleut tiibcs liave fixed abodes. Most of 
them pidl down oi* bxirn theii- light sheds, whenever they think fit, and 
then wander forth, often for many miles, — the wives carrying all the 
household implements, the stores, and even the spare arrows of their 
husbands, — in quest of better hunting-grounds, to gather the ripe, wild 
fruit, or to visit their omi plantations of Indian corn and mandioc, which 
this unsteady, wandering life does not hinder them from growing. 

These two plants, which certainly had been cultivated for ages before 
tbc discovery of America, still number with the most important pro- 
ductions of Brazil, both for Indians and Europeans. The corn (inilho), 
grown especially in the South as fodder for horses and mules, yields a 
coarse flour (fiiba), which, cooked to a thick pap — a sort of polenta — is, 
together with black beans, the chief dish of the working population of 
the provinces of Minas Geraes and Eio de Janeiro. 

Of the Mandioc root, which flourishes tliroughout the country from 
North to South, there are two kinds — the Aipim (Manihot aijn), much 
like potatoes when boiled, and the Mandioca brava [3Ia)iihof uilUssima), of 
which, after extracting the very poisonous juice,* the farina is prepared, 
— a coarse-grained meal Avhich, without any further preparation, takes 
the place of oui- bread on the tables of Brazilians, both high and low. 
Wlicat and rye are only grown in the German colonies of the South, and 
not in sufficient quantities for the demand of the towns, which are chieflj^ 
supplied from North America and Eirnope. Eice, of several excellent 
qualities, is largely cultivated, particularly in Maranhao. It is, together 
Avith black beans (feijao) and sun-dried meat (came seca), a daily dish 
with almost all classes of the population. 

All these articles arc rather high-priced, as their culture is not so 
lucrative as that of the exported articles, coffee, sugar, and cotton ; and it 
is, therefore, neglected on the large estates. 

Coffee can be grown almost cvex’yAvhere, though, in the hottest 
districts of the North, it must be planted in the shade of larger trees, to 
get a good crop ; and in Eio Grande and Parana it thrives but poorly, 
and is grOAvn only for domestic use. The provinces that export most are 
Sao Paulo, Eio de Janeiro, and the Eastern part of Minas Geraes. 

lhat is, wliea it just suited Ms convenience. On closer investigation we found out this 
was Relieved to be his name, from his regulai-ly answering “Chama,” to the question, 
“ Como se chama ? ” (What are you caUed ?) 

* The fine starchy sediment of this juice is tho tapioca. 
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Cotton, several varieties of wliicli are indigenous to tlie soil, and u'ore 
cultivated liy the Indians long before the discoveiy of America, flourishes 
in the Jvortli (where, however, the quality is second-rate), as well as in 
the South, where it is acquiring greater importance as an article of 
export, in spite of the considerable tluctuations in price to which it has 
been subject. 

Spread over almost as wide a range is the sugar-cane, which 
was introduced by the Portuguese as early as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century; as sugar, and pao brazil, the Avell-kuown dyowood 
which gave the whole country its name,* were the articles first exported 
by them. The work in the sugar-cane fields is said to he very laborious 
and irksome ; and Brazilians will he found to assort that sugar-cane culture 
Avill come to a smhlen stop, upon the abolition of slavery, as free workmen 
never would undertake it. 

Another indigenous plant, of exceedingly Avide range, wliosc cidture 
might bo much improved and increased, is the tobacco, which is held in 
high esteem to tlie jwesent day by many of tlic Avdld Indian tribes. Tlie 
big cigars, more than two feet long, Avith Avhich their Pajes (usually the 
cleAmrest of the tribe, uniting the treble dignity of priest, magician, and 
medicine-man) besmoke tlicir patients, certainly are the originals of the 
“ weeds,” which no Christian gentleman can do Avithout noAAmdays. 

Some attempts to cultivate Chinese tea in Sao Paulo and Minas 
proved a sad failure, as the quality produced Avas a Amry inferior one; 
Avhether from the effect of the climate or bad management, I cannot tell. 
Certainly the patient, slender-fingered son of the “Celestial Empire” 
seems to be better suited to the subtle work of gathering and sorting the 
leaves than the negro. But they have an excellent equivalent for it in 
Brazil — the Paraguay tea [Ilex Puraguaijenm), also called Ilcrva Mate, 
or Congonha, growing Avild CAmrywhere in the Southern provinces, and 
forming already a considerable ai-ticle of export. An infusion of the 
dried and pounded leaves, imbibed through a delicately plaited little tube 
(bombilha), is the indispensable national beverage of all classes in the La 
Plata States, Paraguay, and the South of Brazil, while the N'orth has 
cacao and guarana instead. Of these and other lu’oductions of the forests 
of the I^orth, such as the cacao and the caoutchoAic, hereafter. 

* The first discoverers called it Terra da Vera Cruz, or Terra da Santa Cruz (Land 
of the True, or of the Holy Cross), and not till long after Avas this donomiuation 
changed for the name of the mnoh-appreciatod Avood. 
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By roasoii of excellent natural pastnrc.s of great extent (campus or 
2>rairics), the Southern provinces, Itio Grande, Parana, Santa Oatharina, 
and Sao Paulo, are particularly well adapted for cattle-breeding. The 
interior of Piauhy and Pernambuco, and the isles of Marajo and Goyaz, 
also breed fine cattle ; hut, on the whole, this branch of fanning has not 
yet obtained the attention it merits, and Brazil is much in the rear even 
of its next neighbours, the Spanish Eepublies, in respect not only of the 
quality of the cattle, but also of utilising the different parts of the 
slaughtered animals, the tallow, hides, bones, hoofs, and horns. 

However, it was neither the fat pasturage nor the fertility of the soil 
that proved the strongest allurements to the first immigrants after its 
discovery. It was the metallic Mualth of the country. We owe the first 
descriptions of the interior to small troops of gold-greedy adventurers, 
Avho had set out to seek the Dorado, a fabulous land of gold and diamonds, 
created by their own vivid imaginations. Especially the settlers of the 
former Capitania de Sao Yicente (the present Sao Paulo), distinguished 
themselves by their bold explorations ; and the province of Minas Geracs 
bears, to the present day, the name they gave it for its mines. 

Although these latter are no longer thought of such high importance, 
tlie due development of agriculture being conisidercd (and with reason) to 
be a much sounder basis of progress for the country, yet several large 
mines are successfully worked at Morro-Velho and its vicinity by EngUsh 
companies. Mato Grosso also is very rich in ore ; and the old mines near 
the sources of the Guapor(i, for example, were abandoned only on account 
of the diificulty of communication and of the fevers. 

Diamonds also were found shortly after the discovery ; and here again 
the province of Minas ranks foremost, witli its diamond-Avashings in tlic 
Jequitinhonha, the Diamantina, and the Bagagem, Avhere the renowned 
“Estrella do Sul” aaus foimd. Though in the last centiuy the European 
merchants, anxious not to overstock the market, and so lessen the value 
of their Indian supplies, would not recognise Brazilian diamonds as such, 
they yet have forced their way ; and it is not saying too much to assert 
that the greater part of the diamonds Avoru thi’OAighoAit the world come 
from Brazil. 

Of course there is no question yet of cutting them there, as manufac- 
tm'Iug activity, no matter on what scale, cannot he thought of in a 
country where hands are so seareo and where wages and provisions are so 
high. Everytliing that demands “ mao d’obra,” from the silk dress and 
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(lie piano down to the palito (tootli-pick), is still imported from Enrojie 
and IS^’orth America, and, in spite of the long voyage and the enormous 
custom-house duties, is cheaper than if it were manufactured on the 
sjiot. 

The greater the distance from the sea, the greater, of course, arc the 
difficulties of conveyance. The want of good, easy ways of communi- 
cation has been one of the chief drawbacks not only to llrasdl, hut to all 
the South American States. Nowhere iu the whole Continent, a hundred 
miles from the coast, is there a regular carriage-road to he found ; and 
the mule, or, at best, the creaking ox-cart, with its enormous wooden 
wheels fixed oii the axletrccs, are the indispensable vehicles. It is true 
that conveyance on mules’ backs is the only one possible on paths which, 
in the rainy season, are knee-deep, and sometimes breast-deep, with mud, 
Avhich show ascents of twenty or thirty feet in a hundred, and which 
sometimes are obstructed by huge masses of loose rocks and stone's ; and 
very often it requires all the sagacitj'’ of the tropeu-o (mule-driver), and 
all the tough perseverance and sure-footcdness of his mules, to liring 
themselves and their loads Avhole and sound to their soA'eral destinations. 

In consequence of these difficulties, and of the e.xeeeding slowness of 
ynogress (scarcely ten or twelve miles a day), this mode of transport is so 
dear that even valuable products, like coffee, do not pay the cost of 
conveyance to a seaport, if the distance exceeds throe hundred miles; 
and as the freight, moreover, necessarily packed in small colli, and 
loaded and unloaded so often, is cxpoised to all sorts of risks, it is clear 
that the central parts of the continent are in a sort of continual blockade, 
that allows neither agricTiIturc nor trade to prosper. 

In Brazil considerable oxealions have been made, within the last 
eighteen years, to remedy this state of things ; and these efforts are to 
be rated the more highly, seeing that the cost of fresh means of com- 
munication is Amry great — about three times more than iu Cfennany — ami 
immediate financial advantages can scarcely be expected from any such 
enterprises. But as they are indispensable for jArogross, and as the gain 
from an ethno-coonomical point of A'iew cannot be denied, it certainly 
devolves on the Government to build roads and railways, to intersect rivers 
Avith canals, and to establish lines of steamers, be the pecuniary sacrifices 
neAnr so great. 

Since the opening, in 1854, of the first Brfwilian railAvay (the Little 
Maiiii Eailroad) that loads from Eio de Janeiro to the foot of the Sen-a, a 
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distance of 17 kilometres, flye other railroads of 034 kilometi’es have been 
oonstriieted uji to 1807. The most considerable of tliem, the Hon Ihtdro 
II. , is Avithout any doubt the largest enterprise of this kind in South 
America. Leading from Eio de Janeiro over the SeiTa do Mar, it has 
already an extent of more than 200 kilometres, and Avill certainly on 
some future day be the chief mode of communication for the provinces ol 
Minas, Goyaz, and Mato Grosso. 

Is ext to. it in importance ranks the Sao Paulo Eaihvay, leading from 
the ]Jort of Santos to the interior of the province, the jjassage of the Serra 
being effected by moans of stationarj^ engines and a steel rope. In the 
present day, when any declivity may be freely encountered after Fell’s 
system, it certainly Avould have been constructed otherwise. Then follorv 
tlie Bahia and Pernambuco railroads, rvith an extent of about 124 kilo- 
metres each up to the present date, both desigired for the ji'H'posc of 
connecting the upper Sao Francisco Valley with the coast. They prosper 
even less than the otliers, leading for the most part through rvastc, 
uncultiA'at(;d tracts. A little bettor off is the Cantagallo Eailroad, of 
about 51) kilometres, leading from the Villa Nova, in the province of Eio, 
to Cachoeira at the foot of the Serra. It is to be conducted up to Novo 
Frilmrgo, an ohl Srviss colony. Besides those, preparatory surveys harar 
recently been made for new lines in the provinces of Eio Grande do Sid, 
Pallia, Eio Grande do Norte, &c., by Avhich ncAV districts, now almost 
wortldess, Avill be oi.iencd to industry and trade. 

The above-mentioned Little kiaiui Eailroad is connected ivith a carriage- 
road leading up the steep Serra to I’etropolis, a little tinvii in Avhiili 
Haxen-bair-ed chiliben playing in the streets, and tlieir native aiiccnt, 
tlunigh mixed u]> Avith a sad Portuguese, remind the Gm-inan strongly of 
Home, SAveet Home,” on the other side of the ocean. lInfortuuat(>ly 
this colony, founded in 1845, is very ill-adapted for agriculture, the 
ground being rmigb and rocky, Avith steep slopes on Avhieh it is impos- 
sible to AA'ork Avith the plough. The inhabitants deiiend chiefly on the 
foreigners, Avho, folloAving the example of the Imperial family, there 
sjieml the summer months, to escape the heat and sometimes the yellow 
fever of the capital. 

From Petropolis the normal carriage-road of the Company Ilniao c 
Industria, constniete-d by my father from 1855 — 1852, leads to Juiz de 
Fora, in the proviiu'c of klinas, a distance of 147 kilometres. It Avas 
designed to be extended to Ouro Preto, the capital of the province, and 
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1 . to be conuccted with a liim of steamer.s on the Rio das Tellias. It crosses 

> tlie ricRcst coffee-growing districts of Rio de Janeiro and Minas, and has 

long ago repaid tlio vast outlay involved in large rock-blasting operations 
, ill tbe Semi do Mar, and in the eonstnietiou of an iron bridge over the 

Paraliyba of 150 nietres length, and the like ivorks, by augmenting 
the value of the land and increasing tbe productiveness of the whole 
district. 

Witli tlie groat extent of the coast of the Emjiire, the steam uaviga- 
I tioii is, of course, of the greater importance, as the land communications 

,, are by no means easy. Considering tliat, before the time of steamers, a. 

Government order took on an average about a month to get from the 
^ cajiital to Para, or to any seaport of Rio Grande do Sul ; and again, that 

at least six weeks elapsed before the decree reached Manaos, and about 
the same time, or more, before it got from Rio Grande, by tlie River 
I’lute and the Paraguay, to Ciiyaba, the capital of Mato Grosso, one can 
form a slight idea of the difficulties to be surmounted by the Central 
Govcrmncnt. Just as in Cliiua, the jircsident of some di.sfant province 
might have been driven away and the Government overthrown ■without 
' the capital being aware of it for two months or more ; and indeed, at the 

' * time of the Declaration of Independence, the ^Northern provinces, with 

Para at their head, were on the eve of siding ■with Portugal, while at 
Pio and in the whole South the Revolution had long got the nj)per 
hand. 

is greatly changed. Resides several Transatlantic lines 
I (from Southampton, Liverjiool, Antwerp, Hamburg, Bordeaux, Marseilles) 

. and a New \ork line, all of which touch at Rio, Bahia, and Pernambuco, 

; there is also a Bi’azilian line of steamers, which links all the minor ports, 

and eoiTcsponds ivitli the Amazon line and with those on the River Plate 
, • and Paraguay. A voyage along the coast, revealing in quick succession 
the rocky cones of the Serra, proud cities like Bahia and Pernambuco, 
idyllic fisher-villages half hidden under palm-groves, and drcjiry stretches 
ot sandy beach, is certainly one of the most cajitivating that can be 
, fancied. 

But while the blue Atlantic with ease bears the mightiest steamers 
on its broad bosom, and while this paid of it generally deserves the 
appellation given to it by the Portuguese, um. mar de kite (a sea of 
milk) — as neither frequent squalls nor dangerous cliffs imperil the vessels 
— the rivers of the Empire, with the exception of the Amazon and the 
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raraguay, together witli the La Plata, have their full share of eurrents, 
crags, and obstructions. 

If the Parana, with its large affluents that rcach^ to the heart of 
Minas, the Sao Francisco, the Rio Doce, the Jeqnitinhonha and the 
affluents of the Amazon, the Tocantins, Araguaya, Xingu, Tapajos, 
Madeira, &c., were perfectly navigable, Brazil would not indeed have 
to look out for railways and roads just yet. Unfortunately all these 
rivers have, at different points of their course, either real falls— as the 
Sao Francisco, not far above its month, has the grand fall of Paulo 

Affouco or currents that scarcely allow a canoe or a flat boat to pass ; 

and thus thousands of square miles of the richest soil have continued 
for ages to remain unexplored, uncultivated, and almost totally unin- 



habited. 

Iiuii’cdible as it may appear at first sight, it is nevertheless true 
that the fate of the Southern provinces of Brazil, the western parts 
of Sao Paulo, Parana, and the south of Minas and Mato Grosso, would 
be a very different one if strong currents and the lofty falls of Sete 
Qnedas, nnvisited by any European for two hundred years since the 
mis.sionary expeditions of the Jesuits, did not render the Parana unfit 
for navigation. If on that chief arm of the La Plata Brazilian men-of- 
war had been stationed, if men and war material could have come by its 
affluents, the Iguacu, Paranapanema, and Tieto, the war with Paraguay 
would have come to an end much sooner, or probably would not have 



been begun at all. 

Notwithstanding the magnificent water-net of the South American 
(!ontineut, that strikes any one on the map, as yet only the La Plata 
and the Paraguay, and the Amazon, with the Lower Madeira, are 
])longhed regularly by steamers ; and, in all likelihood, steam navigation 
in the interior will, for many years to come, be limited to these chief 
arteries, unless the upper navigable parts of the Araguaya (a tributary 
of the Tocantins) and the Amazon are connected by some economical 
railroad Avith its lower course, as is proposed to be done on the 
Madeira. 

If, from the preceding pages the reader has gathered that in Brazil 
there is a wide field for human intelligence and energy, the folloAving 
short historical sketch Avill show Avhy the country has as yet failed 
to reach a higher degree of development, with all its great gifts of 
Nature. 
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rroin the period of the discovery of Brazil liy the Portuguese* to 
the Declaration of Independence in 1822, it Avas always kept under hy 
the mother country, to the extent indeed of preventing all progress. 
Xo less a personage than a Portuguese king himself, Don Joao IV. 



(who died in 106(1), in a conver.sation Avith the Prench ambassador, 
Avith singular sincerity called Brazil his vaca de leite (milch-coAv). Every 
measure that might haAm tended in the least to strengthen the colony, 
Avas strictly supprosse<l, hoAvever advantageous it might have provtal. 
Of course nothing was done for schools, Portugal never having distin- 
guished itself in that respect ; and, in the most inconsiderate fashion, 
immense tracts of land, so calk'd capitauias, Averc given away to courtiers 
Avho never intended doing anything in the way of colonising or culti- 
vating them, or to young noblemen aaEo had become objectionable to 
their families by the extravagance of their lives, and Avho, of idl men, 
were least fit for the difficult duties of colonisation and administration, 
though it must be remarked that, among these first Donatarios, there 
Averc some excellent men, siich as Duarte Coelho, founder of Pernambuco, 
and Martm Affon^o do Souza, reuoAvnod for his deeds iu India, and 
founder of the city of Sao Paulo. 

One of the privileges of the.se Donatarios Avas to enslave “ Indios 
or Gentios,” Avliercver they or their subordinates could get them, and 
to sell certtun numbers of them “ tax-free ” at Lisbon. Of course, the 
settlers made large use of this right ; and, also of course, the Indians 
sought to revenge themselves by sudden attacks and all sorts of cruelties; 
for Avhich they Avere, in their turn, pursued only the more pitilessly. 
By-and-byo the Order of the Jesuits, that soon after its establishment 
had got a siu-e footing in Drazil, — especially at Bahia,- — became a mighty 
aid to the settlers, protected their run-away slaves, and generally 
kueAV how to arrange things so avcU that a Carta Kcgia (Order of the 
King) gave them the right to plan laAVS for their regulation. In due 
time these appeared, and were not to the disadvantage of the Padres, 
as may be imagined. They ordained, for example, among other things, 
that any settler asserting a claim to a slave, AAdthout being able fully 

* Alvares de Cabrai lauded, iu l.AOO, first near Monte Pascal, close to Porto Seguro, 
and, in tbe following year, he and tlie Italian, Amorico Vespucci, set out with a small 
liotilla to sail round the supposed isle. They went aloug the whole west, and dis- 
covered, iu .Tonuary, 1502, the maguiliccat bay of liio do Janeiro, which they believed to 
be the mouth of a huge river. This error generated the uame of the city and 
jirovinco. 
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to substantiate it, sboukl lose it eiitu'oly, and that tlie slave sliould 
tlien be the property of the Order; and as, besides, by another Carta 
Eegia, only the Indians captured in “just” Avar could be considered 
as slaves, the colonists Avere entirely in the hands of the Holy Pathers, 
and naturally embraced A\ath great zeal the proposal of the “philan- 
thropic” Mexican bishop. Las Casas, to import African slaves, the 
right of Avhose possession it Avould bo easier to prove. They availed 
themselves, on a large scale, of the permission given in 1511 of intro- 
ducing negro slaves, Avithont payment of any duties, into the noAV colony; 
the more so as, from continual pursidt and ill-treatment, the Indian 
tribes living near the sea either Avere annihilated or had retii-ed to the 
forests of the interior. Nor Avere they in security there, for, in sj)ite 
of Papal Bulls A\’hich declared them to be free, greedy hordes of 
I’aulistas (doAvn to the seventeenth ccntiuy) made great raids as fax- 
as the Jesuit Missions on the Parana and Uruguay for the purpose of 
fetching Indian slaves ; and, even to the present day, many an Indian 
child is sold in the forests of the Amazon and Para for a knife, or a 
hatchet, or a few beads. 

The difficulties of the young colony Avere soon inci-eased by outAvard 
foes. The Governador Geral, Men de Sa, appointed in 1549, and 
residing at the Cidade do Salvador (the present Bahia), had immediately 
to make preparations against the French ; Avho, ixnder the leadership of 
the Huguenot Yillegaignon, and with the aid of some Indian tribes, their 
allies, had erected an intrenched camp on the bay of Eio de Janeiro 
(then Cidade de Sao Sebastiao). In January, 15G7, a great battle Avas 
fought there, which cost the brave Men de Sa, nephcAV to the 
Governador, his life, and Avhich ended in the defeat of the French ; and 
Maranhao, Avhich they had taken in 1G14, Avas re-conquered by the Por- 
tuguese.* 

The Dxitch were more pertinacious in their desire for annexation. In 
1G24 they took Baliia ; in 1G30 Pernambuco, Avluch began to prosper 
Avell imder the brief rule of the Prince Maurice of Nassau ; and in 1641 
Maranhao ; but, as they were not seconded sufficiently by the mother 
couuti’y, just Avhen difficulties arose, the Portuguese succeeded, Avith 

* During tlie -war of the Successiou to the Spanish throne tJiey revenged them- 
selves, however, for all these failures. In 1710 there came a Ereiich fleet under 
tiuclerc ; and, in 1711, a strmiger one imder Duguay-Trouiu, who honiharded, ran- 
sacked, and plundered Eio do Janeiro. 
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Sumo (littieulty, in mastcuiug them, and finally driving them away in 

Unf'ortnnately the period of peace which followed these victories, ami 
during which the intemally effervescing condition of things began to 
clear and settle, was used by the Portuguese CJovernment only to get xip 
a kind of old .Jai)auese system of isolation, by which it was intended to 
keep the colony in jierpetnal tutelage. In consequence of this even now, 
after the lapse of half a century since it violently separated itself, 
Ih'azilians gemu’ally entertain a bittfw grudge against the mother 
country. All the trade to and from Brazil was engrossed by Portugal ; 
every functioutiry, down to the last clerk, was Portuguese.* Any other 
European of scientific education v'as looked at with suspicion ; and 
particularly they sought to prevent by all means the exploration of the, 
interior, as they feai’ed not only that the eyes of the natives might Ih\ 
opened to their mode of administration, but also that such travellers 
might side with the Spaniards in tlieir long dispute regarding the 
boundai'ics of the two nations, as the French astronomer, La Coudamine, 
had done. 

This question, which arose shortly after the discovery, and was 
hushed up only during the short Union of both the Crowns (from 1581 — 
1G40), broke out with renewed vigour every now and then, maugi-e the 
Treaty of Tordesilhas in 1494 ; accordhig to which, by a bull of Pope 
Alexander VI., the infamous Borgia, the transmarine possessions of the 
two nations were to be divided by a meridian drawn arbitrarily over land 
and main ; and in .spite of a subsequent confirmation of this strange 
partition of the terrestrial globe by P<q>e Julius II., in 1506. Both 
these extraordinary do(;umeuts dating from a period when the real 
extent of our planet, and the situation of its vairious parts, were utterly 
unknown, either a stout belief in their own infallibility, or a strong dose 
of sublime audacity, was certainly required to induce tlie successors of 
St. Peter ever to impose such an award. 

To the present day the Brazilian calls the Dutch cheese queijo do reino, cheese 
Irom the kingdom, that is to say, from Portugal ; brown Indian jjejjper, pimenta do 
reino ; because these articles and many others, by no moans produced on Portuguese 
soil, reached the colony only through Portugal, of course at three times their original 
price. Formerly in Brazil, as still in BoKvia, the costliest plate might be found in 
opulent houses, but not onongh knives and glasses, since plate of true Portuguese 
manufacture coidd be had more easily, and comparatively cheaper, than steelwaro or 
crockery. 
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By the Treaty of Sao Ildetbuso, iu 1777, botli parties liaviiig long 
felt liow impraeticable the old arrangements were? — at least, for their 
American colonies — the boundaries Avere fixed npon the ])riuciple of the 
uti possidetis, at any rate so far as the imperfect knowledge of the interior 
alhnved; but this effort also proved to be A'aiu, as the opportunity of a 
peaceful understanding betAveen the tAvo nations had been permitted to 
elapse (intentionally, as is thought) by the I’ortuguese Avithout a final 
clearing up of the disputed points. Arujs were taken up anew, but until 
noAV they failed to bring about any durable I’esults ; and the unsolAmd 
cpiestion descended as an evil heritage to then’ respecti\*e heii\s, Brazil, 
and the South American Bepublics. A foAV years ago it gave rise to 
the terrible Avar Avith Paraguay ; and it Avill lead to fresh conflicts 
betAveen Brazil and the Argentine Republic, Avhich, though closely allied 
against the common enemy, Avill sooner or later have to fight it out, 
(‘.specially if the districts iu question be opened to trade and civilisation 
by the Avorld-transforming agency of steam. 

A uoAV era began for the country in 1808, AAith the transmigration of 
the king Don Joao VI., Avho sought and found a refuge from the Preiich 
grenadicu’s in the long-neglected colony. As it were at one bloAA^, it ro.s<! 
to an equality of rank Avith the mother country, Avhich, for a time, indeed 
had to play a secondary pai't. During the thirteen years Avhich Don 
Joao VI. spent iu Brazil, he repealed a great many of the short-sighted 
and uarroAV-minded measures Avhicli had obstructed all progress ; such, 
for example, as one passed so late as 1784, which prohibited the 
Brazilians to manufacture any tissues, saAm the very coarsest cotton for 
the clothing of the negroes. But, unfortunately, he roused to a blazing 
tlamc the old hatred against tlie Portuguese, by filling all the offices Avfith 
them, and by crcjating sinecures for the courtiers aa'Iio had migrated Avith 
him. 

A Revolution, which broke out at Pernambuco iu 1812, Avas easily 
subdued, as the neighbouring provinces, headed by Baliia, ]iositively 
refused to join it; but the so-called Constitutional Revolution of 
Portugal, in 1820, found a loud echo in Brazil. At Pard and Bahia, 
and, finally at Rio de Janeiro, the Portuguese troops sided Avith the 
iusnrgeuls. The CroAvn Prince himself took the lead, and, iu February, 
1821, the King was forced to recognise the constitution, yet to be 
draAvn np by tin' Cortes at Lisbon. But, as this required before all 
things the return of the King, and, besides, Avas exactly calculated 
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to rctiuoe the colony to its tbrmer state ot“ dopendonec, the enthusiasm of 
tlie disappointed Brazilians suffered a severe shock ; new disorders 
followed ; and, after a stormy session of the Chambers, the King Avas 
summoned to accept for Brazil the Sjjauish Constitution of 1812. He 
assented to everything; but, within an hour after the retirement of 
the King, the sitting of the Assembly Avas arrested by a volley fired 
through the aaiucIows by a company of Bortuguese riffemen : and Don 
Joao VI. availed himself of the panic of the capital to AAuthdraw all his 
concessions, and to set sail for Lisbon three days after-wards (on the 
20th of April, 1821), leaviug the Ci-oavu Priuce, Don Pedro, us Eegent, 
Avith extensive powers. 

The Portuguese Cortes, however, could not yet make up their 
mind either to abandon then- old system of keeping doAVii and tutoring 
the colony, or to concede to it any privileges. Continual chicanes and 
encroachments upon his rights drove the Prince Eegent at last openly 
to head the revolutionary party. At Ipu-anga, near Sao Paulo, having 
received another friendly missive from Lisbon, ho raised, on the 7th of 
September, 1822, the cry of “ Indej)cndencia ou morie ! ” Avliich was echoed 
with enthusiasm throughout the country. On his return to Eio, he was 
unanimously declared emperor on the 21st of September, and croAvned as 
.such on the 1st of December. In about a year’s time all the proA’uices 
Avere vacated by the Portuguese troops; and in 1825, chiefly through 
the mediation of England, Brazil was acknoAvledged as an indepen- 
dent empire. 

But the iuner commotions continued, and AA'ere not oven soothed 
by a ncAV Constitution, drawn up in 1823, and SAVorn to by the Emperor 
in 1821. KeAV revolts in Pernambuco, and some of the other Northern 
provinces, and a Avar of thi‘oe years Avith the Argentine Eep\iblic, Avhieh 
ended in 1828 by BrazE giving up Banda Oriental, atuiexed only 
eleven years before, disturbed and Avoakened the land. The foreign 
soldiers, enlisted for this war, and retained after its conclusion to keep 
doAvn the Opposition, and the extravagant private life of the Emperor, 
Avho recklessly trampled doAvn the honour of respectable families, 
provoked dissatisfaction and murmurs, Avhich rose to the highest ]jitch 
Avhen he insisted upon carrying on a most unpopular Avar iu Portugal 
to defend the rights of his daughter, Dona Maria da Gloria (iu Avhose 
favom- lie had abdicated tlie Portuguese Crown), against his brother, Don 
Miguel. In April, 1831, Don Pedro 1., so enthusiast ically raised to the 
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Ih'aziliiui throne only nine yeurs hei'ore, was torcecl to ahdicato it, deserted, 
and betrayed l)y every one, in behalf of bis younger son, Pedro. 

The next period was the most disturbed one that the yonng Empne 
bad yet witnessed. Slave revolts at Ibdiia, a civil wai’ in tlio South, 
wbieli almost cost it the province of Eio Grande do Sul, and the bloody 
rebellion known as the Guerra dos Cabauo.s, in I’ara and Amazon, frt»m 
18-35 to 1837, followed each other quickly. In this last revolt, the 
Diaziliaus bail stirred up the Indians and mestizoes against the abhorred 
Portuguese, Avitbout considering that tliey sboubl not be able to quoueb 
Ibo fire they bad tbeuiselves kindled. In a short time, the tury ol the 
Avbolc coloured popidation turned against all Avbitcs, Brazilians and 
Portuguese alike, Avitbout any distinction. More than 10,000 persons 
are said to have perished in this Girerra dos Cabanos ; and, to the 
present day, those terrible times and the barbarous cruelties committed 
by the Indians, half-castes, and mulattoes, continue to be talked of Avitb 
UAve in the tAvo provinces. 

A reAV)hition in Minas, got up by the personal ambitious of a fcAV 
political leaders, rather than emanating from the spirit of the people, and 
the Avar against Eosas, the Dictator of the Argentine Eepublic, passed 
over Brazil without leaving deep traces, at least when compared Avith the 
last war against Paraguay ; AAEich, besides the stimulus of the old 
dilfercnces about boundaries, Avas occasioned by the endless vexatious and 
restrictions, AA’ith AA'hich the Dictator Lopez stroA'e to ruin the Brazilian 
trade on the Paraguay, and to prejudice the proAunce of Mato 
Grosso. This despot, cracked up by many European journals as a 
gallant hero and devoted patriot, at first imitated and, at last, siu’passed 
the good examples of his predecessors. Dr. Fraucia, the first “ feupremo ” 
of Paraguay, Avho, out of distrust, had detained Humboldt s companion, 
the Botanist Bonplaud, for many years in the countiy ; and of old Lopez, 
his father, Avho in 1855 directed the firing-upon of the Waterwitch^ a 
steamer fitted out by the Lnited States for a scientific expedition. Even 
before the Avar, the younger Lopez indulged himself in the strangest 
encroachments upon the personal rights, not of Brazilians only, but 
of Germans, Englishmen, North Americans, and Prenchmen; and even 
his own countrymen, esj)ocially those belonging to the better classes, 
Avhose opposition he had to fear, were either made aAvay A\dtli in one A\aiy 
and another, or expolh'd. 

It is inconceiA'able why Brazil so long continued to look on inactiA'cly 
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\\hile Lopez was erecting liis fortress Ilumaitii, and why it sliould never 
have thought of placing its army and navj" on a better footing, or, at 
^ least, of opening a road to the menaced Mato Grosso, so easily to be cut 

' off entii’ely. The imj)ortancc of such a way of communication was proved 

* but too clearly by the fate of a detachment of 3,000 men, inadvertently 

** * sent by land, even in th,e absence of roads, to the ill-fated province, which 

‘ had been devastated already by the Paraguayan hoi’des. Two-thirds of 

* ** them perished miserably on the way ; the rest arrived there, after eight 

’ • months of terrible sufferings, in such a condition that they had, all of 

■ tliem, to bo sent to the hosiiitals. Besides cholera and srnall-j)ox, hunger 

^ ' and privations of every kind made sad havoc among the Brazilians, cer- 

* • taiuly more than the Paraguayan bullets. 

‘ Notwithstanding several decided victories over the latter, the 

Brazilians never knew how to profit by them ; and the restless enem}^, 
»ii in whose ranks the Dictator had maintained the strictest discipline and 

unyielding courage in the face of all privations, always contrived to rally, 
to take up new positions of gi-eat strength, and to receive fresh auxiliary 
tritoxjs and provisions. The heaviest blame in this respect falls to the 
Marquez de Caxias, who was entrusted with the conduct of the Brazilian 
. ,|i army. His total want of energy and of militm-y talent, and his perpetual 

.1 ^ hesitations, caused the disastrous war to last five long years. Only when 

lie was superseded in the command by the Comte d’Eu, son-in-law of the 
^ ^ Emperor, were the operations carried on more actively ; and they suc- 

^ ^ ceeded at last in surroiuidiug the fugitive despot and rendering him 

inoffensive for the future. 

Well-nigh incredible to Europeans Avill appear' the cruelties of tlris 
petty tyrant ; who, under a gold-embroidered imifoi'm, bore the wild 
heart of the Pamxras Indian relishing the tortures of his fellow-men. 
Especially when he saw that ther'c was no help for it but to sm-render or 
to die, his fury became bormdlcss. No one better than a half- wild 
Guarani could hope to escajie his suspicious ; and rvhoever was srrspected 
was doomed. A German engineer (Mr. E. v. T.), a highly accomplished 
' yormg man Avho had been chief of the Paraguayan Telegraph system, 

’ assured me at Rio de Janeiro, whither he had been brought by the 

* Brazilians, that hundreds and hmidrcds of x^i'isoners of all nations, 

superior Pai'aguayan officers, ju-itists, and ladies, had been cruelly 
turtiued, Avhijqx'd to death, or shot, veiy often without th(! slightest 
shade of a reason. His woeful talc of sufferings was strictly confirmed 
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by tho iatcresting book of Major voii Yevscai, who siient the last 
two years of tho war in the Paraguayan camp, and who, like v. T., 
had been sentenced to death by Lopez, and liad had a narrow escape. 
And this ferocious barbarian, who moreover had shown throughout 
the contest a cowardice and a petty care for his own Ego, surpassing- 
all boTinds ; who was gi-and only in respect of the cold seltishness with 
which he rejected all proposals of jieaco, as they of course involved his 
exile, and which enabled him to look quietly on while the whole nation 
perished for him ; this man was praised by a portion ot the European 
press (the Belgian especially) as a gallant hero, as tho brave defender ol 
his country against foreign usurpation ! 

Brazil, it is true, has to make amends for more than one wrong, as 
well in its external as in its internal affairs ; but (omitting Paraguay) in 
comparison with the other South American States, — Chile excepted, — it 
shines like a green oasis amid the desert of those so-called republics, 
which are for ever wavering between anarchy and despotism. 

If the Brazilians, in apology for tho backwardness of their country, 
call it a new one, compared with even the United States, they certainly 
arc right in some respects ; as, only since its freedom ti-om Portuguese 
mismanagement coidd anything be done for its in-ogress and improve- 
ment, or any steps be taken for the systematic development of its natm-al 
riches. 

On tho whole, it seems as if, since the departure of the Emperor Don 
Pedro II., Europe took a livelier interest in the Transatlantic Monarchy. 
Lot us hope that this interest will be din-able, and that both parties will 
derive advantage from it. 
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FEOM ETO DE JANEIEO 
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) liio do Janeiro, — Baliia. — Por- 
mnnhiioo. — Parahylm do 
Norte. — CearA. — JIarnnhao. 
— Para. — ^Ajunzou. — ^Rio No- 
jji’O. — Manaos. — Eower !Ma- 
’ deirn. — Sering'ueiros. — Praia 

do Tamaiidna. 





KNTRY OF THE BAY OF RIO DE JAYEIRO, AS SKEY FROM THE CORCOVADO. 

7iioro favourable impression than those of Eio, for instance, or by a visit 
to picturesque Oijxda on its lovely bill. 

On the reinarkable coral rec'f that protects the port are a fine new 
lighthouse and a quaint old watch-tower, dating from the, time of the 
Dutch dominion. 

This coral reef, Avhich has given its name [Recife) to one of the three 
suburbs of the town, is extending all along the coast of Br;xzil, and 
allows only at a few places — at Ceara, for instance — of a safe entry for 
large vessels. 

Pakahvha do Norte, situated on the river of the same name at some 



with the Capilnl, emphatically called the “ Cidade Ileroiea,’’ although 
the charuTS so easily imparted by a ricdi tropical vegetation are the same, 
more or less, with all of them. 

Bahia is the first of them touched by the steamer on her way from 
Eio to Para. It does not offer anything very interesting except its 
imblie gardens, whence one may overlook the bay and port from beneath 
the cool shade of some groups of beautiful old mangueiras. 

Still less interesting is the neighbouring little port of Maceyo, the 
capital of the province of Alagoas. 

But at Perxamiutco the trouble of going ashore is well repaid either 
by a visit to the new parts of the city, that are well j)lannod and give a 
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ilistanw from its inmitli, lias lonely grass- oovered streets and some large, 
dreary -looking convents of Benedictines, Franciscans, and Jesnits. 

A lively contrast to tins niclanclioly and desolate town is offered by 
the picturesque little fisliiug-handet C'ahedello, beneath its gi'ove of 
[)alms, near the mouth of the river and in front of the anchoring-ground. 
The surf-tvashed brick walls of a .small I'ort bidlt by the Dutch give 
a, sort of historical background to the peaceful landscape, Once, perhaps, 
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its low iron gnus had to defend tlu‘ entry against the Bortnguose 
( 'aravelas, and (he quiet harbour witnessed scenes of strife and blood- 
shed ; luit now they arr? almost covered with luxuriant creepers, and li(> 
there rusting in tho sand. The female portion of the inhabitants, mo.stly 
coloured pccple, keep iq) an industry of lace-manufacture after somewhat 
old fashioned but not the less iiiteia'sting Porttiguesc! patterns. 

Xorth of this ]ioint the coast of Hio finwoio no IS^ortk and ( 'cai!A 
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pro.'^cnts itself as a waste of saudy beach, ever swept by tli(^ winds and 
the waves, thongli the latter province is said to offer rich and pictnresqne 
districts in its interior. 

Til the port, or rather in the open harbour that serves as anchoring- 
ground for the increasing commerce of the capital, Fortaleza or Ceara,* 
are seen sweeping along like arrows those jangadas wo had first seen at 
rernambuco. They are small rafts made of five planks of light timber, 
upon which daring fishermen, mostly half-bred Indians and mnlattoes, 
venture fer out to sea. lie who Avonld go ashore at Ccara must trust 
himself on one of these frail and unstable vehicles, at the risk of having 
it turned upside down, or, at the best, of being wetted to the skin by 
the raging surf. 

Of MaranhIo, which, like Parahyba do Horte, gives an impression 
of decay, there is little to mention beyond the extraordinary number of 
sharks in the jiort, attracted thither by the slaughter-houses on shoi-e, 
and rendering bathing there impossible. 

At length, on November 29th, 1867, Ave reached P.vr.v, at the mouth 
of the Para River. The port was full of vessels of all sea-going nations, 
and among them Ai'as the elegantly shaped Brazilian steam-corvette 
NUherotj. The church-towers and convent-turrets, and the far horizon, 
with the llha das Oncas, make it a very pleasant picture, although the 
absence of any commanding height reminds one forcibly of the flat Dutch 
landscapes. 

The commerce of this city has been rapidly increasing since the year 
1 850, owing to the improved communication Avith the immense Amazon j 
basin, Avhich extends from this favourably situated place to the foot of | 
tlie Cordilleras in the ^Vest. Steam has been the poAverful lever of the 
commercial devolopraent of Pard ; and the supporting point of this lover 
has, until now, been found only in the immense exuberance of the 
vegetation, tlie fruits, the resins, and the timber of those colossal forests 
Avhich extend over nearly SO dogree.s of longitude and 20 of latitude. 

“A ludu.stria do Amazonas e quasi toda extraetiAU,” that is, based on a | 

sort of robbery, say the Brazilians themselves. Bountiful Hature d(jes I 

almost everything there, while man scarcely helps her. 

The upper parts of the Amazon, the Solimoes, and their miglrty 

* An article of export peculiar to Ceara is tlie hard hrown naix of the carnauha 
palm, with which the Rrasdlians make a soil of dull-hm-ning cnudlos. 
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affluouts, wore almost a terra incagniia before steamers tlivifled the yellow 
floods of the former. There were oidy a few slave-dealing regatoes,* 
tempted by their illicit gains, or some clerks of mercantile houses at 
Para, who braved the diflEiculties of a weary voyage in small boats for 
throe or four months, to keep up a highly-lncrative trade in caoutchouc, 
cacao, Pard nuts, seveinl kinds of resin, and dried flsh. 

Some eight or ten years ago, all this began to improve. The fertility 
of the land became better known; and the trade gradually lost the 
character of slave-traftic and robbery, at least in the more peopled regions 
of the valley, free com])etition liaving been, at last, rendered possible. 

Tn the year 1.8t57, the Government of Brazil finally abandoned the 
old narrow-minded system of colonial exclusiveness, and declared the 
Amazon free to the flags of all nations. 

But the results of this measure will be of imaginary advantage only, 
until it is extended as well to the various branch streams ; for none of 
the neighbouring states, Peru, Bolivia, or Venezuela — which alone, even 
now, have the privilege of navigating them under their national colours — 
have the power to call into life a well-organised steam-fleet. The “ Stars 
and Sti’ipes ” only could effect a thorough change there ; but, as jp.t, they 
are floating on none of those mighty si reams, t , 

The city of Para does not yield a favourable impression, though there 
are some monumental edifices in the main streets that forineiiy might 
have had some pretensions to architectural beauty ; but they have gone 
to decay, and the commerce of to- day is of too recent a date to make any 
display in public buildings. 

The Cathedral, whose wide bare aisles are of striking grandeur ; the 
Episcopal Palace, and the Palace of the President, originally intended tor 

* Eegat-rto, flerivod from “ resgiitiir,” to lihvrnU tlio prisonors of war of tlie ImRaus, 
whose lives were forfeited. On this prete.vt the Regatoes, at the same time tJio pedlars 
of those i-egioiiB, not only IceiR up a vory flourishing and lucrativo slave-trade, but 
they practised all sorts of cruoltios and ciimes in the huts of the savage and half- 
eivilised inhahitants of these eounti’ies. On several occasions Liberal deputies have 
warmly spoken, iii the Chambers at Rio do Janeiro, against this inexcusable abuse, 
which .still continues, though on a minor scale ; but in vain. Tho distauce,s are too great, 
r and the political influence of the interested par-ties is too powerful for a successful prose- 

cution of the criminals in these out-of-the-way places. To tliis day Portuguese merchants 
keep, on the borders of the Japura, Punis, Telle, &o., a great number of aboriginal 
families in such a degree cd“ dependence that it ditfers from real slavei-y only by the cir- 
cimistanoe that their masters wisely i-ofrain from selling such useful domestic animals ! 

I I I have just learuod tliat tire Imperial (Jovornmont lias, as a special favour, 

' conceded permission to the Nor-th American Company can-ying out our railway pr-oject on 

the Madeira, to send an American schooner up to Sairto Antonio under her rrationalflag. 

U 
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Don ,Toao VT.’s residence ndion lie c;i,mo to Brazil, ai’c tlic most con- 
spicnons of them. 

The streets are large and regular, Init they have an aliominahle 

pavement of a soft fen'uginous 
sandstone ( pedra eanga), ivhit’li 
I » yl|iD'' is ground down by the Avlioels 

KilllHP^ 'm iSSHwf' to a fine rod dust, apt to be 

IIIf ^ S extremely annoying. 

I lli I '''I BBB § But Para, has one ornament 

A I if' iiliPly i which it may well be proud ; 

rBI^W ( ,'V g the shady walks beneath plan- 

! ll?^ ' ./iwS''-' ' “ the gardens there is one species 

IllW ''''MmIi 2“ palm-tree that especially 

'■ $ strikes the foreigner with the 

|l^ ' ' ^ b^slmlm 

||||j^*|^ Pn ^ a very poinilm 

il'' ^ from the fruits of the Baciiba 

'I lif' i' I and Bataud pabns, by passing 
|':''i t'. ' pulps through a sieve, 

■ ^ and mixing them with water 

and sugar. 

As soon as we had completed onr official visits to the President and others, 
and ha<l made a few private calls, we took our jiassage on board the Belem, a 
first-rate steamer ot the Amazon Steam Companyj whose commander, Senlior 
lical, formerly in the Brazilian Navy, reccii ed us until great kindness. 
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The steamers of this Company are from 500 to GOO tons burden, and 
of 200 horse-power. Tlrcy arc well fitted out; the quarter-deek e.speciaUy 
is sheltered against sun and rain by a solid roof, thus forming an agree- 
able lounge. Here the meuls arc taken ; and in the evening the slender 
iron columns of tlie roof support the bauimocks, wliich every one prefers 
to tbe hot beds in the cabins below. 

Our company was a very motley one. There was the Brazilian civil 
(iflieial, deeming it ratlier hard to bo seut to such a place of exile as Serpa 
or Maiiaos ; there was the Portuguese Vendeiro, unable to take interest in 
anything save his percentages ; and there was the American colonist from 
one of the Southern States, who emigrated in disgust at the defeat of his 
party, tried life at Santarem at the mouth of the Tapajoz, but found it so 
dreadfully “ didl ” that he is going to move heaven and earth at Para to 
get repaid for the cost of his passage home again. There were merchants 
from Venezuela and Bolivia, who, coming in their barques for hundreds 
of leagues through cm’rents and cataracts, have sold then- goods at Para, 
and bought others to retreight their boats, which they have loft at Serpa 
or Manaos. Then there was the officer of the Ihruvian navy, come 
quietly as a civilian to inspect, in a friendly way, the state of things in 
bis neighbour’s home, and to report to his Goveniment how much, or 
how little, the Brazilians have done within the last few years to protect 
these regions against a siu'prise from his countrymen ; * and last, but not 
least, there was the Italian missionary, a long-bearded Capuchin monk, 
certainly regretting in his innermost heart that blessed time when cassock 
and scapulary could place themselves as insurmountable barriers between 
Governments and Indians, and when his Church alone had the privilege 
of dealing with the latter. These were our fellow-passengers who peacc- 
frdly extended themselves in their hammoclcs, side by side, beneath the 
sheltering roof of the Belem, indulging in that dreamy dolce far niente, 
inevitably produced by a glaiing sun and the soft rocking of a vessel, or 
chatting quietly, as the evening breeze slightly roused their drowsy 
spirits. 

The steamer now passed through the large Bahia de Marajo, whose 



* Tabatiuga, tho BraziRan frontier fort, against Peril, is in a most dilapidated 
state. A Brazilian officer of rank once told me, >vitli that openness which diaracterisos 
tho educated Brazilian, “ 0 nos.so colebre Tabatinga, o baluarte contra o Peru, quo 
olios chamao uma fortaleza, 6 antes uma fraqiieza! ” (Onr oelobmted Tabatinga, tho 
bulwark against Porn, that they call a fortress, is rather a weakness.) 

D 2 
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flat, banks are soarcoly iliseorniblc, loavmg \ia to guos.s only the witlo 
moutli of tlie Tocantins to be where sky and water are melting into otic 
blue horizon, into the E.streito do Breves, one of those narrow, intricate 
channels, through which the powerful Amazon has to send its Avaters to 
the Para. Magnifloont groups of Muriti palms line its side.s, their broad 
Avaviug fans silvered by the brightest of moonshine. At daAni the Belem 
touched at Gukui’-V and Porto do Moz, small villages, inhabited by 
Indians and half-castes, leaving at the right the singularly shaped flat 
hills of Almeirim, the only ones seen on the aa'IioIc tour. After PiUTNirA 
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and Monte Alkore, tAVO other stations of little importance, we reached at 
last Sant.aheji, at the mouth of the Tapajoz, a prosperous and jirettj^ little 
toAvn. Tliere is a certain charm about that sloping hill, covered Avith 
AvhiteA\nshed houses and cottages, and green gardens, and overlooking a 
Avhite beach full of boats and barA|ues of every size. Tempted by the 
lovely aspect, av'c Avimt on shore to stretch our limbs a little, and to 
gutlK'r some statistical notes, if possible ; but we had no idea of the 
dilficulties of tlie latter undertaking. We began by asking the pro- 
prietor of a little shop, avIui aatis sitting quietly on his doorstep, and 
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inhaliug tlie exquisite fragrance of some melous uoar liiin, wliile lie ' 

indulged in that broad stare wliich probably all new ari i\ als are subjected j 

to at Saiitarem : “ Quautas almas tom aqui ? ” (How many souls do you i 

count here‘f) Hiieducated Uraziliaus never being sure of their L’s and 

It’s. “Quautas annas f” (How many arms?) replied he, raising a pair 

of Avonderiug eyes. “ Well, almost each of ns has a gun in the house, 

and sometimes two.” “ Mas nao, senhor, queriamos saber quantos i 

hoiuens morao ueste lugar ?” (Xo, sir, we wish to know how many men I 

(people) are living here.) “ Oh ! how many men ? ( )h, about as many I 

think as there are women, ’ he said smiling, the while archly giving a 

customer the required brandy, and pocketing the dirty large coins. 

“ Mas nao d isso, meu senhor, quantos hahilantes dcsqjavamos saber ! ” i 

(How many inhabitants? we inquire.) “Oh, oh, — isto C oiitra cousa, 
quantos habitantes ? ” (Oh, that is a different tiling ! How many inhabi- 
tants ?) Great pause. “ Pois, habitantes tem muitos ! ” (M’^ell, inhabi- 
tants, there are many here !) Just then the bell of the steamer 
began to ring. In despair ive hastily purchased some melous, and 
humed on board. How much water will have rolled down the broad 
xVmazon before one can get informed at Sautarem of the number of its 
inhabitants ? 

The next station is Oinnos, i\here the breadth of the river is 
considerably reduced, while the declivity increases, so as to form a 
sort of current. A little fort on the right is scarcely of any 
consequence, especially as men-of-war can easily evade it, at least 
at high water, by passing through a lake on the right bank, which 
connects itself to the main stream by deep channels below and above 
Obidos. 

Tlie effects of high and low tide are felt here, though 400 miles from 
the sea ; and it is only the increase of elevation that prevents it being 
felt higher up. 

Hefore passing the mouth of the Madeha, which is not visible on 
account of the isles, we reached Seki>a, a village of a dozen or so of huts 
and cottages on a high shore, but which may expect a pi’osperous future 
from its favourable position near the Madeira. 

Here, as well as at the other stations, we took in some fuel, kept 
ready on shore in long, well-arranged piles. 

Formerly the Amazon Company kept at Serpa a steam saw-mill, which 
they Avorked wdth a colony of Portuguese. The number of fine cedar- 
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trunks* swept clown every year by tlie Madeira from the shores of the 
lleni, is so great that, at the beginning of the high tides, it sufficed for a 
few weeks to maintain boats on the river, towing the swimming giants 
asliore, to set the saAv-mill going all the year round. 

Unfortunately this establishment, of which the best hopes were 
i casonably entertained, Avas badly managed, and abandoned after a short 
time ; not without the peaceful inhabitants of Serpa having been kept in 
a constant agitation by the dissolute AAmrkmeu, mostly Portuguese, 
Englishmen, and Germans. But it is to be hoped that this enterprise, 
Avith the ackantages of having largo quantities of the finest Brazilian 
cedar, and a naAdgable river to convej it to the very door, Avill net long 
be suspended. 

Some miles above Seiqia, the Belem entered the black AAmter of the 
Eio Negro, AAdiieh flows on unmixed AA'ith the AA-hitish-yelloAV floods of the 
Amazon, for a considerable distance. Though of crystalline transparency, 
it looks quite dark broum Avhen seen in volume ; the colour, common to 
many other rivers of these regions, being caused by decomposed plants, 
especially a Mud of SAAdmming grass, giwiug in the kgos (lakes) on both 
sides, in incredible masses. 

The steamer uoav shaped its course more and more to the north-west, 
and left the Amazon to run into the Eio Negro. At its loAver com-se 
this is 2,000 metres in breadth, its left margin showing the AvaA'y lines of 
loAV hills, Avhile the aaEoIc of the opposite side, consisting of either ie/ajw 
or vargem,^ is exposed to inundations. 

Noav the first houses of Manaos come insight, and in a fcAV minutes 



* Very similar to bay- wood. 

f There are three marked kinds of alhmum in the A’alley that differ materially 
from each other in their vegetation. 

1. The Igapu, the last deposit, may bo some ten years old, but never rises to more 
than five yards above low water ; and tlie vegetation is in proportion to its date. The 
Embaiiba ( Ceeropia) especially thrives on tho lowest and most recent Iga])!), while the 
tioiinga or Caoutchouc-tree {Siphonia elastied) prefers the older one. The Igapo is 
inundated already by tlie ordinary level of tho water. 

2. The Vargem. As soon as the Igapo has risen by the deposits of the high waters 
above the ordinary level of the river, the character of the vegetation dianges. The 
Cacdo, the thorny Muru-murii palm, tho slender Pao mulatto, so aiipreciatcd as fuel, 
appear with some other larger trees, that never are found on the Igapo. Tliere is a 
sort of Vargem onR inundated by extraordinary higli floods, whose vegetation resem- 
bles more and more that of the next degree. 

3. The Terra Firme, that is nothing else than the former bottom of the sen, into 
which the waters liave torn tlieir AA ay after a general raising of tlie groimd, or the 
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the Belem, after sheltering ns for seven days, is quietly rocking at anchor 
in the port of Manaos, the caj)ital of the province of Amazon. 

The shallow bay on the left shore of the Rio Negro was full of fishing- 
boats, from beneath whose roofs of palm-leaves half a score of brown faces 
popped out to have a look at the strangers, and of large bateldes (barques), 
(!ome from Venezuela, laden brimful Avith hammocks and jjlassaba, the 
har<l fibres of a palm (Leopoldmia Pia^aba), used for ropes and bi'ooms. 
There were also the tAvo little steamers of the Government, besides one of 
the Amazon Company, which was to set out on the moiTOAV, instead of the 
Belem, for the frontiers of Peru, — another seven or eight days’ voyage. 

As tlic shalloAV shore did not admit a du-cet approach even for small 
boats, and as a landing-bridge seemed to be an imhcard-of Inxiuy, there 
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Avas no resource but to disembark in two-Avheoled carts, standing uj) to 
the axle-trees in the water, AAdiich took both passengers and luggage 
safely ashore, though certainly in not AA'^hat might bo called an elegant 
Avay. 

The ruins of the little Portuguese fort Sao Jose da Barra do Rio 




bottom of a continental lake, filled by the melted water of icebergs, if we adopt with 
Agassiz the hypothesis of an ice period for the Amazon VaUey. 

A sure vestige of the Terra Firme, besides its greater elevation above the level 
of the river, is the yeUowish-red clay, and the rich vegetation of its irirgin forests. 
There the BerthoUetia excelsa ( Cantanheira) sjn'eads its gigantic crown ; and there also 
are found most of those precious woods which surpass the best of Em’ope both in 
beauty and in durability. 

It may be taken as a rule for the lower course of the aflluents of the Amazon, that 
whenever there is Vargem on the left concave margin of the river, there will bo Jgap6 
on the opposite convex one ; and vice versA at the next curve. 

'The 'J'erra Firme is generally at some distance from the shore ; but sometimes it 
takes the place of the Vargem for a short space. 
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Kegro,* lu-o seen on the left. Ihit tlicy awake much less interest than 
an old Intlian eemetoiy, recently discovered on levelling the gTound in 
tlie neighbourhood of the ramparts. Himdreds of those large urns of red 
eluy [Igayahas\ in which the aborigines used to bury their dead, are seen 
there in long rows, and at no great depth in the earth. In many of them 
the remains of human bones have been found, whose state of decom- 
position shoAved them to be of very ancient date. 

In spite of its 2 Jomj)ous title, Cajhtid of the jirovince of Amazonas, 
Manaos is but an insignificant little town of about 3,000 inhabitants. 
Unpaved and badly-kwellcd streets, Ioav houses, and cottages of most 
primitive construction, without any attempt at architectural beauty, and 

numerous Portuguese Agendas, — ^Avhore 
anything may be had, from Lisbon 
Aviue and English printed cotton, to 
Ilrazilian cheese and dried piranicii ; 
from Paris soaps and jAomatums, to 
caoutchouc and cacao ; from the Pel- 
gian foA\iing-piece to the imported 
arroAV-head — certainly fail to gh'e an 
injposiug ensemble ; Avhile the lAopula- 
tion, .shoAving samples of all j)Ossible 
mixtmes of Avhite, negro, and Indian 
blood, also reminds us forcibly that 
Ave are m the midst of the SoAxth 
American continent, in the verv 
centi-c of the Amazon Valley, opened so recently to civilisation and 
trade. Put the magniticeut blue sky, a most exuberant vegetation, xind 
the fresh air of careless geniality in the peoide, tend to make us forget 
the AA'aut of luxuries, and render our first impression of Mandos a A’ery 
pleasant one, heightened greatly by its igarapes f — kaj'S or channels 
running fax- into the land, aaLosc banks are covered Avith tlie jnost 
luxuruxnt verdure. 

We Avere lucky enough to find immetliately a little house, in AAliich 
we installed oxirselvcs as quickly as j)ossible, but in Avhich, unfortxmately, 

* TJie first establishiuont of the Portuguese on the Eio Negro dates fi'om 1668. ]t 
was situfited at tlie mouth of the little affluent Taruma, and was foimdod by Pedro da 
Costa FiiA'dla. The foi-t of Sao Jose was built a year later by Francisco da Motta 
Falcao. 

f Jgara, canne ; and Pc, road. 
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Avc Avere cletaiiKxl iiiuob longer than avc liad anticipated; for, notwdth- 
stauding the efforts of the President, Ave Avere nnahle to get, cither there 
or in the Aneiuity, the required number of roAvers for our expedition, 
though AA'C offered high A\^agcs. 

The Indians and Mestizoes of these countries are extremely indolent, 
and Avill AAmrk just enough to keep themselA’cs from starAUitiou. The Pio 
iXegro being full of exeollcnt fish, Avhich sell Avell and are caught Avith 
very little trouble, and the soil being as fertile as it can possibly be, they 
spend the greater part of their time lolling comfortably in their ham- 
mocks, in a state of pleasant droAV'siucss, Avhich they Avould not exchange 
for reguliU' activity for any money. More or less they are all like the 
mestizo, Avdio replied to a surAoyor, offering him a high rate for his 
services as guide, pathller, hunter, and fisher; “Eeturn to-morrow, after 
1 have sold my fish in toAni, and I’ll give you double if you will let 
me alone for the future.” 

At last Ave Avore able, to bid good-bye to Mauaos, after simnouutiug 
innumerable difficulties, caused chiefly by the incapacity and carelessness 
of the Secretary to the Minister of Public Works at Ilio, and the jealousy 
of the mighty Amazon Steam Company, Avho suav a dangerous rival in 
some future Madeira CompauA". 

Tlu-ough the Ilolivian consul, Don Ignacio do Arauz, Ave had made 
the acquaintance of an Italian merchant, settled in Boli\da, udio was 
retiuniug thither, and Avho, for due compensation, agreed to cede to us 
some of his uiiAvieldy boats* Avith the required number of Mojos and 
Cauiehana Indians. These broad-shouldered sous of the plains of the 

* Most of the vessels .oa tlie Amazon hav’e apjieUatious cpiite dilferent from those 
used on the coast. For instance, a schooner with a sort of wooden awning on deck is 
called Coberta ; a broad slooi) with an arched covering of palm-leaves, Baleldo ; a 
smaller half-covered boat for rowing and sailing, Igarite ; while the canoe is called 
Monluria, as it takes the jdace, so to say, of tho horse (montaria, from moiitar a 
cuvaUo). The shape of these vessels, especially of the smaUer ones, often recalls the 
Chinese junks with their peculiai-ly formed jjrows. The details of their construction 
are rather curious. The bottom is made of one piece of tho elastic wood of the 
J acai'ouba ( CalophyUum Brasilmm), in Bolivia called Palo Maiia. To make a bout of 
two or three yards in breadth, a trunk of about ouo yard in diameter is carefully 
hoUowed, slowly heated over a coal fire, kept carefiilly asunder by wooden levoi-s to tho 
re<pdred width, and left so till it is perfectly cooled by fi-equently pouring water on it. 
Tho boat will Jiot alter from the shape thus given to it. A few ribs, a stem, a prow, 
and some benches are put in, a board is uailerl all roimd, and the boat is ready to be 
launched and to jmss through currents and catsvracts. It is true tliese bouts are not 
what could be culled elegant, but they answer well for the hard work they have to 
undergo. The price of an igarite of ten tons is about 800 milreis=£40. 
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Miimord and Itonaina liad struck us already in the streets of IManaos by 
their singular clothing ; straw hats niadc b}" themselves, and long shirts 
Avitliout sleeves, of tlie brown bark of tlie tui'ury-ti’ee ; and by theii‘ 
activity. They were about the only persons Ave saw Avorking in tlie 
streets, eanying turtles and fuel from the short' to the houses, or lending 
a hand at neAv buildings. They here gain about ten times as much as 
they could in their oavu country, Avhere they live in great misery ; and 
so there is an endless cuiTcnt of emigration from Bolivia to Brazil, in 
sijite of all the reclamations of the former. 

After haA'ing secured the boats and creAV, Ave had to set about the 
difficult task of buying provisions for the long voyage before us, — ^I'ather 
a severe trial of our patience, on accoimt of the astonisbing indolence of 
the sparse population, Avhich barely alloAvs it to proA'ide for its oavu 
subsistence. Kot only are the black beans, that “ staff of life ” for the 
greater part of Brazil, brought from Pani, a distance of about three 
hundred leagues ; but even the mandioca Hour is imported from the 
liOAver Amazou in thousands of baskets, though that mealy root woidd 
thrive just as well in the neighbourhood of Manaos. In respect of meat 
it is even Averse. Instead of the charque, or came seca (dried meat) of 
the Southern provinces, Avhich is nutritious enough and easily preserved, 
they have in the North only an abominable dried fish, the pirarucu, that 
becomes completely uneatable after a long A’oyage and in such a moist 
atmosphere; and, as the limited space of the boats does not alloAV' of 
making a largo provision of Iwe tui’tles, which (so to speak) take the 
place of beef in these regions, the traveller must largely rely on liis good 
luck in luiuting and fishing. 

We took proAusions for about four mtniths, the rest of the baggage 
consisting of tools fiir canoe-making and repairing, ropes, tents, arms, 
drugs, and presents for the suAuige and half-saAuige tribes in the valleys of 
the Madeira and Maniore. 

Besides the eighty Indian paddlers, the expedition consisted of my 
father and myself ; a young Brazilian engineer, Joaquim Mauocl da Silva, 
our technical assistant ; the Italian merchant from Bolivia ; and a young 
German, P. v. S., Avhose restless spirit had driven him much about in the 
Avorld, and Avho had before accompanied ns on a similar exploration, as 
boat’s-mate, carpenter, master of the arms, and assistant of surveys. 

Our seven caiioe.s differed greatly in size? and freightage. The largest 
of them Avas fiftoeh tons, and liad si.xleen rou'ors ; Avhile the smallest 
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mouturiii had three only, the steersmim included. ^lost of them had a 
sort of half-deck, like the igarites, and a solid roof of palm-leaves or raw 

from the sun and rain. 
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iu tlie middle, leaving only a small space on each side for tlie crew, 
whose dark faces and tall, Avell-proportioned I’raiiics, sot off to advantage 
by their tattered shirts of bark, give altogether a strange appearance to 
onr little flotilla, even to one av ell-accustomed to the navigation of these 
rivers. 

The voyage from Manaos to the mouth of the Madeira, and on its 
loAAmr course, when done as we did it — paddling slowly against the current 
— is, at least, a hard trial of pcrscveiuncc ; and “ Paciencia,” a favourite 
Avord of the Brazilians, Avhich they use to freshen up their courage Avith, 
Avas often in our minds. 

The landscape has that character of dull monotony peculiar to the 
valleys of these gigantic rivers, Avhose shores consist of alluAnum for 
hundreds of miles. The banks of the loAver Madeira, being generally 
igapo (the ncAVest deposit), the vegetation rarely shoAVs the poAverful 
forms of the virgin-forest ; now and then only, the big trank of a 
bombacea is seen behind the slender white stem of the cecropia. 

On the tops of the highest trees Ave saAV, for the tirst time, the 
smooth, light green leaAms of a Avidely-knoAvu climbing orchid, tlio 
vanilla ; and one of our Indians mounted on the boughs, to get us some 
bunches of the long green fruit, Avhich as yet yielded no trace of its 
delicate flavour, that ensues on the drying of the trait. 

Yery often a broad gii-dle of SAvimming grass, Cana-rana (Avhich 
means sham or false sugar-cane), separating the land from the open 
Avater, preA'ented our landing for miles ; and avc had to go on until, 
often late in the eA'ening, a lajiding-place near one of the fcAV huts on 
shore rendered it jAOSsible for us to descend and pitch our tents. 

The inhabitants of these huts — AV'hose straight black hair, dark skin, 
and quiet, reserved behaviour shoAV them clearly to be of Indian race — 
live principally on the fish and turtle they catch in the river, Avhile they 
can easily buy the I'eAV clothes they AAmnt, their ammunition and fishing- 
hooks, AA'ith the produce of a small cacao-])lautation near their homes. 

Boeba, fonncrly called Santo Antonio de iVraretama, the only Aullage 
found on the whole length of the Madeira, is about twenty-five leagues 
above its mouth, and Avas founded, about the middle of the last century, 
by the Jesuits as a mission among the Bares and Toras Indians. 

The establishment, in its early days, suffered much from the attacks 
of the savage i\j’ara tribe. In spite of its pompous title of “ Yilla,” 
it is only an agglomeration of tAvelA C or fifteen Ioaa' dirty huts round a 
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half-finished little church. The ouly white man there, a greedy, am- 
Vtitious priest, is taking advantage of the ignorance of his poor Indian 
parishioners in the most shamefnl manner ; and unfortunately ho is not 
an isolated example. 

These A’igarios, and the stipcrior officers of the Guarda Nacional, 
must bo counted among the greatest drawbacks to the future prosperity 
of these districts ; for the latter have the privilege of selecting men 
for military service in the line ; and they geuerally abuse this right 
in the grossest way, leaving unmolested those who will work for them 
without wages, and sending away those who shoAV a di.spositiou to resist. 

The Brazilian Govenunent is more or less acquainted with this state 
of things ; but the Ministers plead the great distance, and take few, if any, 
measures against these petty tjwants, on account of the number of votes 
they dispose of at the elections of the Deputies for the Xatioual Assembly, 

Above Borba, which is said to have formerly produced good tobacco, 
there are some cacao-plantations, whose fruit at tire time of our passing 
there (in June) were almost ripe and of a bright yellow colour ; and about 
this part of the river also the first high trunks of the caoutchouc-tree 
are seeu— the Siphonia elastica, or Serinya, as it is called here. On the 
Amazon and lower Madeira these valuable itlants are almost destroyed by 
continuous withdrawal of their milky sap. 

The huts of some caoutchouc-gatherers (Seringueiros) are seen now 
and then— loAV roofs of palm-lea ves, beneath one end of which there is 
a raisi'd floor or framework of lath, one or two yards from the ground, 
to which the inhabitants retii-e at high water, when necessity obliges 
them to lead almost an {impliibious life. 

I'he next settlement on the right bank of the Madeira is Sapucaia- 
OndcA, a few huts of the Mura Indians, a tribe despised and pursued by 
all others for their thievi.shuess and unsettled, gqisy-like life. Especially 
the mighty Mtindurucvi tribe seems to take the Risk to heart of 
annihilating them to the last man. 

As thence to Exaltacion on the Mamord, and to Fort Principe da 
Bcira on the Guapore, there is not one settlement to be foimd of more 
than two or three cabins (even at Crato thewe is but one better house, 
and a few low straw huts) ; and as larger settlements also never existed 
before on the Madeira, one cannot but wonder that, on both old and 
modern maps, there is a great number of towns and hatnlets inscribed in 
these wildernesses. 
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For instuucp, tlio name of Balsamo, marked on tliem as that of a toAvn, 
is quite unknown in these regions, even as the name of a river or 
anything else ; while Pedemeira, likewise proclaimed us a town, is the 
name of a current of the Madeira amidst a most desolate wilderness, only 
trodden by the wild Caripuna Indians. Far and wide there is no vestige 
of any human habitation, no remains of walls, or other signs of bygone 
splendour ; nothing but the silent forest and the roaring river bounding 
over dark rocks : and yet the maps show the well-known round mark 
of a town on this spot, which cannot be mistaken on account of a striking 
change of direction of the stream, and of the corresponding longitude 
and latitude. 

Even on the lower Madeira, so much more accessible than the regions 
of the currents, which are visited only by wild Indians, the five tliousand 
inhabitants of the valley are so scattered on a surface of more than two 
thousand square leagues that wo ascended the river often for many 
days without seeing any kind of human habitation. 

The shores of the Amazon itself are so thinly peopled that the whole 
immense province of Amazonas numbers only some forty thousand 
inhabitants; while the other great affluents of the right border — the 
Xingu, Taj^ajoz, Purus, Tcffe, and Javary — ^Avhich probably have 
analogous soil and productions, are as yet in the undisputed possession 
of savages. 

Still it is to be wondered at that the population has not increased 
on the Lower Madeira, seeing its almost perfect navigability iip to Santo 
Antonio, and the exuberance of jirecious timber, fi-uits, and resins in 
its forests. 

The Portuguese in the past century had better hopes. They used 
the river as a way of communication to the province of Mato Grosso, and 
built the fort of Principe da Beira on the Guapord, to protect their 
navigation. 

As I mentioned above, the river is almost perfectly navigable beloAV 
the broad zone of catai-acts and currents, which, beginning at Santo 
Antonio, extends as far as Guajara. The few obstructions to free 
navigation can bo easily removed. At XJrod a few rocks blasted would 
serve to straighten and deepen the curved channel of 50 feet breadth, 
which at low Avater is less than a yard in depth. At Marmelo and 
Abelhas, near Crato, even simpler operations would suffice. 

At Crato, a lovely Estaneia (farm), the natural pastures (campos) 
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extend to the water’s edge;. Their interior as yet is quite unexjjlored, 
but tliey are jirobably connected with the plains or prairies of Itolivia. 

The cattle of the Estancia, whose first stock had come from Bolivia 
(descending the Madeira in barquc.s), are thriving wonderfully, and 
will one day become of importance to the population of the Upper 
Amazon and Lower Madeira, who, until now, have subsisted chiefly on 
fish and turtle. 

A few years ago, when the first Bolivian caoutchouc-gatherers settled 
near the Madeira, some raw ox-hides they had brought with them Avere 
quite a marvellous sight for tlieir Brazilian ncighboiu-s, wlio used to 
touch them and to wonder what great powerful animals oxen must be. 

Above Crato there are some ten or twelve Bolivian Seringueiros, 
each of them working Avith tAventy or thu-ty Mojos Indians, who will 
iriake them rich men in a few years. It is true their lives are not very 
.secure, the Avild Indians not being the best of neighbours. Only eight 
years ago the house of one of them Avas attacked by the savage 
Parentintin Indians, and the poor victims Aimre roasted and eaten by the 
cannibals ; but as they were .surprised on a sandbank at their horrid 
meal, and seA'erely punished by their pimsucrs, they haAU never again 
ventured out of the dei>ths of their forests. A"et no Seriugueiro AA'ill 
dare to penetrate into one of the lateral valleys, be they never so full 
of the richest seringaes (caoutchouc forests). Sooner or later they Avould 
have to dread an attack at daAvn of day, and their few fire-arms would 
be of little avail against the long arroAVS and heavy lances of the Indiajis, 
AAdio, moreover, would not be the only enemies to be dioaded there; for 
the fevers, sesoes (or febres terciunas, as the Brazilians call them), are 
just as bad, or worse, than the fierce red sons of the forest. 

More than one settlement had to be abandoned on account of their 
prevalence, yet they are not so univei’Sidly spread over the lower IcA^els 
of these wide Aulleys as is generally sujjposcd ; on the contrary, they are 
usually resti'icted to certain localities. At Manaos, for iirstance, there 
never was a case of ague, nor in the plains of Bolivia ; while it is A^ery 
frequent on the Upper Eio Jfegro and liio Branco, and in tlie region of 
the rapids of the Madeira. On the Lower Madeira there am only thi’ec 
places really dangerous, Santo Antonio, Jammary, and Aripuaua, though 
in li’ovember, on arrival of the finst high floods from the Beni, a fever- 
blast sweeps through the whole valley. 

In 1820, and the folloAving years, when the first symptoms of the 
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rovohitiou sliO’W'cd tliomsolves that filially separated the colony of Brazil 
frf)iii the mother-country, Portugal, there was a sort of Portuguese 
( Cayenne, or Lamhcssa, called Crato, on the Madeira, which had acquired 
a sad celebrity for its fevers. But it was not the Crato of to-dajq wliich, 
on the contrary, enjoys an unusually wholesome climate, in consequence 
of the extensive grassy plains in its vicinity. That place of exile was 
situated about thirty-six leagues higher up, at the mouth of the .Jammary, 
and it maintains its unhealthy repute to the present day. 

The plague gets more and more malignant and frequent as one 
approaches the region of the rapids, where a greater elevation and a 
rocky soil would lead one to suppose it less dangerous and less regular 
ill its ai)pearance. It has happened that Bolivian merchants descending 
the river have been in danger of losing everything by the sudden illness 
of all tliefr crew, and the death of some of them. The rest reached 
vSanto Antonio, the last rapid, ivith the greatest difficulty; but thence tlie 
descent can be effected, even with a sick crew, in case of need. 

On the extensive plains of Bolivia — ^between the Beni, Mamorc, 
Itonama, and Baures — which are completely submerged every yeai‘, and 
where the subsiding floods leave a great number of stagnant pools, whose 
water, brown with decomposed organic matter, is used even for drinking, 
intermittent fever.s, strange to say, are scarcely known. 'Within the 
last year only the first cases appeared at Exaltacion, on the Mamorc ; 
and the inexperienced inhabitants thought them some contagious disease 
brought from the Amazon or the Madeira. 

It is certain that, on the latter at least, the bad drinking-water, and 
the muddy floods issuing from the Beni at the beginning of the rainy 
season, are the chief causes of the ague ; but as some places, like Santo 
Antonio, are particularly afflicted bj^ it without any apparent reason, 
there must be another agent able to modify existing conditions, at least 
to a certain degree ; and that is no doubt found in the quicker or slower 
renewal of the atmosphere. This is confirmed by the fact that on many 
spots the fevers have become less after the forest has been cleared, or 
cut in a certain direction ; and this may explain why the miasmata cause 
little or no mischief in the swampy plains of the Madeira and Mamorc, 
Avhere the trosh breezes play- On the whole, it seems that the fevers are 
decreasing on the Madeira. 

ATuong the poorer eaoutchoiKt-collectors Peruvian bark is rarely 
found, though it has already come in large hide-covered bags from the 
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Cordillera through the Mamore and Madeira to the i^ijnazon and Para, 
while formerly it had to bo transported over the icy heights of the Andes 
to the Pacific. Besides a great many most extravagant household drugs, 
they use commonly the caferana, a herb of bitter taste found in tlic 
woods, which is said to be as efficacious as Peruvian bark. 

On account of the singularity of the fact, I caunot omit to mention 
that there is a German among the Seringueiros of the Madema. He had 
come over from Holstein twenty years ago, had enrolled himself as a 
soldier, and fought against Rosas in the La Plata States ; and he is now 
leading a sort of Robinson Crusoe life near the Madeira. Ho is reported 
to be a very fast gatherer, and to prepare, with his Indian wife, during 
the three or four di-y months, more than a hundred ai-robas (one arroba 
is equivalent to 32 lb.) of Seringa, while the average produce of a family 
is only about fifty aiTobas. 

It was pleasant to see the joyous surprise and the brightened face of 
the man, when he unexpectedly heard our loud salutation, in German, of 
“ Good morning, countryman ! ” from out a canoe full of Indians. We 
had easily recognised him by his fau- hair and beard, the more so, as wo 
had hom-d of him before, and had been looking out for him for two days. 
He stood near the water’s edge, watching oiu- canoes coming .slowly up. 
Near him was his female companion, a stout, strongly built Tapuya,* and 
behind them some of their ofispring, who.se yellow hair contrasted 
strangely with their dark skins. 

A thousand such families, living along the river, soon woidd 
completely change tlie aspect of the country. Especially if an energetic 
company, fully alive to the position, and siu-e of adequate support from 
Ivome, would lead the settlers and protect them against the iuevitable 
joalomsics of land and trade monopolists, such a colony might anticipate 
full success, particularly as facilities of intercommunication will soon give 
a heavy blow to the old system of robbery. 

Some of the hundreds of Em-opean workmen, necessary for the 
construction of the Madeira railway, certainly will remain there, in spite 
of fevers and difficulties ; and it will depend only upon the ability of the 

* In the Tupi language Tapuyo moans foreigner and enemy ; hut now.adays the 
ajipeUation is given not only to all ImUan settlors of the Amazon Valley, of wliatever 
tribe they may he, hut, also, promiscuously to aU mestizoes; so tJiat very likely, a 
hundi-ed years hence any one vho ha.s a brown skin and catches ii.sh there will be 
* ’ designated by the word. 
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company and the conduct of the Brazilian Government, whether this 
number is increased or diminished. 

By-and-hye, the monotony of the vegetation, magnificent as it is, and 
of the landscape, whose uniformity is unbroken by moTmtain or hill, 
wearies the eye of the traveller ; -who, as he paddles slowly up these 
immense distances in his unmeldy canoe, sees nothing save the blue 
sky, the smooth water, and a dense gii’dle of evergreen forest. The 
appearance of the low-thatched roof of a Scringueiro’s wretched home, 
or the sight of some small Pacova * plantation, whose vivid soft 
green contrasts sharply with the gloom of the forest behind, is then 
regarded as quite a happy event ; and we often wished heartily to 
change the easy navigation on this smooth surface for the variety of 
troubles and dangers that we knew to await us at the Bapids, and 
of which we were soon to have our full share. 

A remarkable i^oint below Santo Antonio (the first rapid) is the 
Praia de Tamandua (shoal of the ant-eater — Myrmecophaga Jubatd), a 
long, sandy shoal on the right hand. There, and on similar banLs, 
tiu’tles come in the month of September to lay their eggs, in such 
incredible numbers that he who sees these cuirassed armies for the 
first time cannot but feel a sensation of horror and disgust. With 
wonderful rapidity they dig large holes, one foot and a half deep, into 
the soft sand, and are often in such a hurry that the eggs of some 
nest, which had been already covered with sand, are disturbed and 
scattered about. These shy animals, that generally dive at the slightest 
noise, are deaf and blind to any danger at this season, and are easily 
laid on their backs by the fishermen and Seringueiros ; hundreds of 
whom assemble on these occasions, like birds of prey round dead game, 
to prepare the Mantciga de Tartaruga (tiutle-butter). The eggs are 
dug out and put into the canoes. The thin shells are broken and 
crushed by h’oading on them, and the fat yolks, with which they 
jue almost filled, hecome a thick yellow substance. Under the glowing 
rays of the tropical sun, the oily parts soon settle on the surface, and 

* Pacova, the Tiipi name for a species of large plantain, also called Banana da Terra 
(that is to say, tlie aboriginal Banana, to distinguish it fi-om tlie other sxiecios imported, 
probalily from India). This fruit is quite indispensable to the j)opiilation of the whole 
.Amazon basin. It grows there to the enormous height of forty centimetres, and is 
eaten both ripe and unripe, raw and cooked. When ripe and dried in the sun it sm’- 
jmsses the fig in delicaey of taste, whUe it is much like our xiotato when di-ied unripe and 
boiled. 
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disgusting to a civilised Christian’s palate, at letist. Even in the basin 
of the Amazon the turtle-butter is used only for lamp-oil, and seldom for 
cooking purposes. 

As the exuberant Flora of those countries offers more than one 
rich oily fniit, yielding excellent material for combustion (the rioimi-s or 



Castor-oil nut, for instance), such a war of extermination against the 
tm-tles, on whose meat the population largely depends for food, is doubly 
imreasonable. 

It is clear that, with the present procedure, they must rapidly 
decrease, and that, at no distant date, they Avill be counted amongst the 
things of the past, as Avill be seen by the following figures. On the 



are easily skimmed into large earthen jars. The fat thus gained is not 
remarkable for delicacy of taste, and is by no means a substitute for 
butter and olive oil, as one might suppose from the fi-esh eggs being 
very agreeable to the palate. The decomposition of manifold impurities, 
and the circumstance that often some of the eggs have been already 
half-hatched by the sun, give it an abominable flaA'our, recalling to 
mind Eussia-leather and tanneries, which renders it thoi'oughly 
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Madeira, about 2,000 ja.rs {potes) arc amnrally filled witb turtle-butter. 
For each, jar about 2,000 eggs are requii’cd. Thus 4,000,000 eggs, on a 
moderate calculation, ai-e destroyed every year. Besides which, three or 
four thousand female turtles are caught in the laying-season at the 
Praia de Tamandua alone, as every Soringueii’o takes a few hundred 
away to keep them as Uve stock ; and, finally, as if such a destruction 
Avere not enough, none of the canoes passing there at the right season 
Avill omit the ojqiortunity of searching the shoal for newly-hatched 
turtles of fiA'o or six centimetres length, which are reckoned great 
delicacies ; so tliat comparatively few mil come to full groA?th. 

Now, considering that on the Soliraoes and its tributaries, the 
Punis, Teffe, &c., a similar process is going on, it can be easily 
understood why these animals, in spite of their enormous productive- 
ness (a turtle lays from one to two hundred eggs), have sensibly 
decreased in number \rithin the last fiAm or six years, and that, hence- 
forth, they must necessarily decrease in the ratio of geometrical pro- 
gression.* A few years ago a good-sized tartaruga of about one metre’s 
length, one metre broad, and thirty-six to forty centimetres thick, equal 
to the proAusion of a good dinner for fifteen persons, could easily be 
purchased at Mandos for tAVo mdreis, f Avhereas noAvadays it is very often 
uot to be had at five. 

The tartaruga is hunted, like the other species, even out of the 
laying-season, Avith bow and arroAV, called sararaca, especially adapted for 
the purpose. The arroAv’s iron point is loosely stuck into the shaft, and 
fastened to it by a long, thin string of pineapple fibre (caraua), Avhich 
unrolls AA'hen the Avounded animal suddenly dives, bearing aAvay the 
inserted Aveaimn. The shaft swimming on the surface indicates the exact 
spot, and is taken up by the fisherman, Avho thus hauls his prey easily up 
by means of the caraua-string. As soon as it appears above Avater, it is 
finished by a blow Avith a heavy harpoon, and put into the boat, which 
not seldom is upset in the efforts of the imnate of the tiny craft to secm-c 
his prize. 



* The different species living on the Amazon and its influents ai-e: — 1. The 
Tartaruga, the largest of all ; the male is caUod Cajutary. 2. The Cabe 9 uda (the big- 
headed). 3. The Ktia (Emys Pitia). 4. The Tracaja (Emys Tracaja : iSpix), consider- 
ably smaller than the fowner. 5. The Mnta-mata (Cholys flmbriata : Spix), with two 
deep furrows on the back. By far the most important of them for the population is 
the Tartaruga. 

f One niilrc'i= about tlu'eo shillings. 
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Above the Praia do Tamandua are seen tlie first precursors of the 
cliffs, which cause the rapids — small islets of rock, and boulders of granite 
near their margins, such as we had not soon for all the long months since 
wo left the sea-coast. Soon chains of hills came in sight on both sides ; 
and, after having doubled the next wooded projection of the bank, the 
Eapid of Santo Antonio, the first of a long scries, lay before us. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

THE lUITDS OF THE MAHEIEA AND THE MAMORI:. 




Santo Antonio. — Theotonio. — 
The Caldei- 

i-ao do Inferno. — Infionp- 
tious on the Eochs. — The 
Salto do Gii'iio. — Our old 
Mulatto’s de8crix>tion of an 
Attack. — Forsaken eahins of 
the Oarii)unaB. — ^Eiboirao. — 
Other Inscriptions. — The 
Beni. — ^The Momore. — Exal- 
tacion. — The Eeturn. 



IE yeUow floods of tEc 
Madeu'a rush, roaring 
and splasliing, at a 
fiu-ious rate over tEe 
dark rocks in tEe mid- 
dle of tEe stream, quite 
a new and refresEing 
sigEt after tEe mono- 
tonous scenery of its 
lower coiu’se. MigEty 
blocks of a gneissose 
inetamorpEic rock, tlien 
smootE jagged points resembling a wildly waving sea, line continuously 
botli tEe sEore and tEe isles. 

Opposite a rocky iskmd wEicE divides tlie river into two imeqnal 
arms, some straw Exits are almost entirely concealed by tEe dense 
sErubbery. TEcy are tEe remains of a Brazilian outpost, abandoned on 
account of tEe fevers ; but no trace is loft of tEe Mission, Santo Antonio, 
founded in 1737 by tEe Jesuits, and transposed after a sEort duration to 
Ti'oeano and Araretama (Borba); tlic builtlings, probably, Eaving been 
only liglit cottages. 
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The cUffereuce of declivity betAvecn the smooths above and below, 
on an average level, is 4-13 English feet; the dimsion in the left 
channel is at 1G4 feet, that on the right about six times that distance. 
Here the canoes must be unladen, and then’ contents can-ied to a point 
on the left bank above the rapid, while the empty vessels are towed there 
tlirough a labyrinth of intricate channels, amidst lai’ge granite blocks, 
close to the edge of the right bank. 

Over a large shoal and some flat islands, we could sec aheady from 
Macacos, the next not very considerable rapid, the rising water-spray of 
the mighty fall of Theotonio. Between low hills running down to the 
water’s edge on both sides, the river has holloAVod a coiu'se of 2,300 feet 
in breadth, through which it dashes at furious speed, terminating in a 
majestic fall 36 feet high. 

Not only the cargo, but the canoes themselves, had to be transported 
hence on land for more than 760 yards to the quiet water above the 
fall, a heavy task which took us three complete days of hard labour, our 
Mojos working with right good will, although the passage of the boats 
was facilitated by cylinders being placed under them. No wonder, by 
the way, that one or the other of the canoes, after encountering so rough 
a transport, was so damaged as to requhe immediate repair, caulking, and 
even the addition of new ribs. 

On the ridge of a rocky hill on the right bank, we saAV the remains of 
some walls, covered almost completely b}^ shrubs, low palms, and thomy 
torch-thistles. They date from 1753, when Theotonio Gusmao, by the 
direction of the Portuguese Government, here founded, in a very good 
position for defence, a military post, which was, however, soon abandoned. 
At that time the commerce with the province of Mato Grosso having 
acquired a Iresh impulse from the erection of the Forto do Principe da 
Bcira on the Guapore, an impulse strengthened by the explorations in 
1767 and 1780, such Dcstaeamentos (or military posts) were of the first 
necessity on that water road, as well for securing the supply of provisions, 
and for the protection thus gained against the wild Indians, as for the 
assistance rendered by the soldiers in the hard work near the rapids. 

The material of the hills we foimd to bo the same, more or less, over 
the whole region of the rapids ; gneiss, mth mostly a very pronoxmeed 
stratification, and alwaj^s the same run. We examined it more closely, 
expecting to find, accorthug to the theory of Agassiz, numerous erratic 
boulders of diflerent composition lying on the regularly formed rock. 
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]3ut neither there, nor higher tip in Bolivia, conhl we discover any trace 
of these “fonndlings,” even as Agassiz liimself was nnahle to discover, in 
the environs of Eio de Janeiro, the striees'’ and ^’‘7'oches moutonnees^^ 

of Switzerland, which testify to an ice-period with its immense glaciers. 

Agassiz attributes their absence to the rapid crumbling of the rocks 
under the comhiued influence of the tropical sun and rain ; but he seems 
to overlook the fact that they diminish much faster iu moderate climates, 
by the severe disintegrating operation of freezing water penetrating into 
the smallest crevices.* 

While employed as engineer on a roadf in the province of Minas 
Geraes, I had occasiou to examine numerous specimens of the spheroidic 
boulders of diorite, Avith their concentric coatings of red clay, pronounced 
to he “foundlings” by Agassiz. To me these shell-shaped crusts 
appeared to bo rather the effect of the cooling process, the more so as the 
ferruginous clay ahvays AA'as of a more intense hue, like that of burnt 
ochre, nearest the diorite ball. 

Seen from the foot of the projecting hill crowned Avith the remains of 
the Destacamento, the many breaks of the Theotonio Cataeact, indeed, 
offer a grand spectacle. It extends acro.ss the Avholc riA^er (7C0 yards), 
and has, in general, an angle of 45°. In the middle of it emerges a 
rooky cone, whose dark colour contrasts sharply Avith the dazzling Avliite 
foam and spray. Close to the right bank, Ailiere the bulk of the Avater is 
discharged, the AvaAms rise to a height of 33 feet, and we there saAV the 
gigantic trunk of a drifting forest-tree tossed and Avhirlcd about as if it 
Avere a light reed. 

From Santo Antonio to above Theotonio there is no great interval 
between the banks, there being an almost uninterrupted succession of 
hills from 20 to 40 foot high, densely Avooded, as the country generally 
is, though the vegetation is not so rich and luxuriant as we had found it 
below Santo Antouio. 

The next rapid is Moiuimnos (little hill), where we had to empty the 

* In Eio do Janeiro and otlior Brazilian towns thoro aro a groat many cupolas of 
oliurolies, ten-aces, vases, and nrchitcctiu-al ornaments of eveiy land, covered only with 
common mortar, which have successfully resisted tho sun and rain of a centiu-y or more ; 
whereas, iu our own “moderate” climate, they would not last throe years. 

f This was constructed hy the Company Uniao e ludustria (President, Marianno 
Procopio Ferreira Lage; Engineers, Joseph Keller and Bulthos) ; the first and most 
tixtousivo road in Brazil (it is 90 miles long). The difficulties of surmounting tho water- 
sheds were considerable. The iron girder bridge, 502 feet long, over the Parahyba, near 
Tres-Barras, after the plans of Josepli Keller, is a remarliable piece of work. 
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boats again and tow them along against tlio strong onrront. Above it tbe 
river is between 1,300 and 1,550 yards broad, and is completely navi- 
gable for 33 i miles, that is, to tbo next considerable rapid, wliich bears 
tbe ominous name of CAimEraAO no Inferno (kettle of bell). 
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Whether it was that our mimhers imposed on them, or whether in 
consequence of the little presents we offered them, certain it is that they 
received us Amry avcII, and alloAved ns at our leisure to examine their 
arms and implements. W^e obtained from them some hows made of the 
heavy wood of the pachiuha palm, long arrows of reed, and several pretty 
feather ornaments, in exchange for knives, scissors, and white glass heads. 

Our Mojos displayed a curious mixture of fear and contemptuous 
disgust at sight of these naked savage relations of theirs. They 
reminded me involuntarily of the shepherd’s dog and the Avolf. 

If it Avere possible, in the next score of years, to make these 
Caripuna Indians tolerably peaceable neighbours of the white man, the 
first beginning of colonisation on the Upper Madeira Avould be made. 
If they could not be drilled into workmen Avielding shovel and axe on 
roads or railways, they still might be very useful in planting mandioc, 
Indian corn, and sugar-cane, or as hunters and fishermen. Unfortunately, 
no steps have been taken as yet to this end. Such things usually 
remain vaui Avishes in Brazil, uotAvithstanding the good-AV'ill of some 
clear-sighted statesmen; tmd even in this event, the poor autochthons 
AAull have to succumb in the conflict Avith the. Avhite race. The par- 
ticulars of our encounter with the Caripunas Avill be found in an 
ensuing chapter. 

The CaldeirIo do Inferno, the next cachoeira or rapid above the 
Caripuna sheds, is one of the worst of the whole range, not so much 
on accoimt of its height as of the trouble and dangers of its passage. 
By seven considerable islantls the river is here divided into as many 
arms, at the entrance to which is the principal fall, or the Caldcirao, the 
total slope of Avhich is of 19^ feet in an interval of more than 3,280 
feet. Here again the weary task of unloading had to be done, 
trymg even to our patient, broad-shouldered Mojos Indians. Bags and 
chests are heaved and dragged over the sharp edges of stones and 
rocks, and the Amssels are towed up through narrow, tortuous channels, 
sometimes at the imminent risk of those concerned.. Happy indeed 
is ho who leaves that “kettle” safely behind him. 

On one of these islands, Avith the aid of a lantern, I discovered, 
Avhen preparing to take astronomical obserAmtions, some flatly incised 
designs, some of them spiral lines and others semicucular, on the 
dark-broAvn polished surface of seA*eral neiu-ly vertically posed slabs of 
rock, the largest of which avus more than 6^ feet in height, AAuth a 
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brciultli und thieJmciss of 5 feet. The figui’es, three ijiiarters to one and a 
quarter melies higli, were incised ontj' one-sixth of an inch deep. Our 
curiosity being awakened by this discovery, we fonnd aftt'rw'ards the 
even more remarkable inscription near the groat fall of IIibe;ik.\o, which 
I copied exactly, as well as one of the Caldcirao and one of Lages 
farther up. And here a reflection I had before made at the dangerous 
passage of the Caldeirao Falls again proved true, viz., that there is no 
following implicitly either the coimsels of other travellers, or even 
one’s self-acquired experience in former expeditions, as to the host 
water-way for the boats, which is so easily changed by the slightest 
variation of level. At all events, it is necessary that the canoes should 
stojE upon approaching a rapid, and a clear view of the channels and 
of the cliffs to be avoided should he obtained from the shore as near 
as possible to the obstruction itself. This often is difficult enough ; 
and hi the last deciding moment, especially in the descent, the fate 
of both boat and crew depends chiefly on the quick eye and the strong 
V arm of her pilot. 

•- The Caldeirao do Inferno has, as I mentioned before, the worst 

If reputiition among the falls of the Madeira; indeed, more than one 

ti richly laden canoe has been dashed to jJieces against its black rocks, 

and many lives have been lost there. The chance solution of a 
* geographical problem found its tragic conclusion, at this ill-famed fall, 

in the death of the discoverer. Eight or ten years ago, a Peruvian 
j- of the name of Maldonado embarked on the Madrc de Dios to escape 

the persecutions of his political adversaries, and by this river had 
,, reached the lieni and the Madeira, thus dispelling all doubt as to 

the course of the Madi'e do Dios, which for a long time had been taken 
^ to be one of the tributaries of the Purus. 

_ Maldonado took his hazardous flight on one of those singular little 

crafts called Balsas, composed of bundles of a sort of reed, as they are 
used on Lake Titicaca. As it was in the most wi'etched condition 
when he entered the Madoma, he obtained by barter from the Caripumi 
Indians whom ho found there one of their light canoes, in which he 
^ continued his descent. Having passed •without accident totally unknown 

regions, inhabited only by savages and wild beasts, he had reached the 
conqiaratively safer regions of the Madeira, when his fragile vessel was 
liiu'lod against the rocks of the Caldeufio do Inferno, and the hardy 
^ navigator was siibmergcd in the roaring cataract. 
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Uis two companions contrived to save tlicir lives, and to escape 
starvation on one of tire islands, until a descending liolivian boat took 
tliem up and brought them to Manaos. Eut a.s they were uneducated 
mestizoes, Avho could give but an imperfect account ot this remarkable 
voyage, and as Maldonado’s diary was lost with him, the only scientific 
result Avas the certainty that the Madre de Dios is an affluent, not 
of the ruri'is, but of the Deni, and consequently of the Madeira, 

Above the Caldoirao, on the right bank, is a row of hills of about 
1 80 to 200 feet in height, extending to the South-east in an unbroken 
line as far as the eye can reach. It is doubtless a branch of the Serra 
da I’aca Nova, Avhoso principal chain Avo Avere to see tarthcr up, and 
Avhosc eastern division forms, under sundry local names, the chief wator- 
.shed between the tributaries of the Amazon and of the Paraguay. 

Below the next fall, the Salto no Girao, the canoes Avere again 
unladen on a fa\mnrably situated spot, and, together Avith the cargo, were 
conveyed for nearly 1,000 yards on land, through a dense virgin-forest 
Avhose undergroAvth consists partly of cacao-bushes. The total slope of 
20 feet is concentrated ’ on four points, while the Avidth of the river, 
though very unequal on account of the jagged rocky banks, may be 
generally estimated at 760 yards. Gigantic drifted trunks lying on 
the tops of the rocky cones, or suspended amid the branches of the trees 
on shore, showed the height of the floods in the rainy season ; while 
the dark-broA\Ti rocks partly coAmred by white lichens, the foaming 
AVTiter rushing through narrow channels, and a profusion of light 
graceful palms, with curiously leaved creepers depending from them 
and enveloping them in a dense green veil, which only noAV and again 
permits a glimpse into the dark interior of the forest, combined to 
impart to the scenery a charm Avhich Avas only heightened by the 
reflection that no human hand had ever disturbed its primeval luxuriance. 

At the upper end of the fall, an old mulatto, who accompanied 
the expedition as hunter, shoAved ns the spot where eight years ago 
ho and his comrades had been attacked by the Caripunas. He 
related that they had a cargo of salt* for Mato Grosso and were 

* ■\VTiilo in the sea-ports a t)ag of salt of about 60 Ih. fetches two or three milreis, 
it is worth fifteen to eighteen in the cattle-hr ceding districts of the interior, some 
1.50 to 200 leagues from tlie Atlantic; and, especially before the regular steam 
navigation on the River Plato and the Paraguay, it was weU worth while transporting 
it there, oven in small canoes and avvi the rajiids of the Madeira. 
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busily engaged in dragging their boat over the rocks, when the. 
treacherous Indians, who had lent them a helping hand, turned upon 
them, 

“Ilerc,” said he, “our salt-bags were piled up; and here, from 
out this shrubbery, the chieftain came with at least fifty of his tribe, 
armed every one of them with bows and arrows. lie professed to 



VAN-LEAF OF A PALM, 



be dissatisfied with the stipulated remuneration — knives and glass beads 
that had been handed over to him — and asked for more. 

“ One of our party, who, understanding a little of their language, 
acted as interpreter for us, tried to pacify him, and offered him a 
piece of the succulent tapir roasting hard by at the spit, but he 
refused it disdainfully ; and at this moment, while om- companion 
was yet speaking to the chieftain, he was pierced by an arrow shot 
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at a few paces from behind, which left him just strength enough to 
shout to us to open fire. 

“ Discharging our eight guns (we mustered no more), we wounded 
several of the Indians, the rest of whom retired to the protection of 
the nearest big trunks, and thence sent a perfect volley of arrows; 
which, however, wounded but two of our crew, as we had taken shelter 
behind our salt-bags. Eut for this bulwark we should have been 
destroyed, every one of us. When the Caripunas saw that more tlian 
one of them Avould be killed if they tried to take our strong position 
by assault, — and Indians rarely attack unless sure of success, with 
only small loss, — they gave in, and sloAvly retreated into the forest, 
carefully screening themselves behind the trees ; and we saw no 
more of them. But our poor comrade was dead, despite all our 
efforts to recall him to life; and we had to bxu-y him here in the 
wilderness.” 

Thus spoke the old mulatto. His tale bore the impress of truth 
so strongly that, though reluctantly, I was forced to modify the good 
opinion I had conceived of the Caripunas on the occasion of our visit 
to their shed. 

Again our whole crew had to Avork hard for two days to get the 
heavy barques to the smooth water above the Girao. 

Even Avith the cylinders placed underneath, the rolling is not easily 
effected over such an uneven rocky soil ; but, as the Avood is freshly 
cut and the sappy bark crushed by the AA'^eight of the boats, the 
rollers soon get smooth and slippery, and the canoes glide over them 
Avith tolerable rapidity. 

The temperature then was extraordinarily low, having sunk on the 
31st of July (in the dawn, betAveen four and five o’clock am.), to 65° 
Eahrenheit — a temj)eratm:e of rather disagreeable freshness to our skins, 
accustomed so long to a tropical heat of 80° and 90°. 

At the next rapid of Tres-Irmaos (the three brothers), Avhose name 
is derived from a hill Avith a three-headed summit, the Madeira, broken 
by a large island into tAVO main arms, Avith a sharp bend suddenly 
alters its principal direction from South-west to North-east, and runs 
duo East along the parallel of 9° 33". 

A porous ferruginous sandstone, called Pedra Canga, which AA-e had 
remarked at Manaos, and which is found in the whole Amazon Valley, 
now reaftpears on the surface. The banks are raised somewhat above 
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the highest flood-level ; Avliile the hills, seen at a little distance to the | 

^ left, attain a height of 330 feet above the base. 

Tlie right hank is comparatively flatter; yet here and there are , 

' visible the tops of distant hills. 1 

^ flhe next rapid, Do Paredao, is caused by a cliff of coarse-grained ! 

^ granite projecting into the river for more than 330 feet. On its j 

uttermost extremity arc some blocks of the same material, bordering a ' 

^ deeply-worn channel, whose smooth vertical walls have given it the name ] 

of' Paredao — that is, supporting wall. The slope is of nearly 0^ feet. i 

Of about the same height is the next rapid of Pederneira (fliutstono), 

«s. where veins of quartz appear on the smface, and the whole course of 

fPo stream is strevTi with isolated blocks of various size. At both 
these rapids the cargo only need be transported on land, the canoes 
•V being tracked in the river. 

Above Pederneira the Madeira is perfectly free of obstructions. 

Folio vdng its former course from South-west to North-east, up to the 
y mouth of the Abuna, it foms at Pederneira a shai-p bend almost 

.V, rectangular in its deviation. 

From time to time, wavy, and in some parts perfectly horizontab 
> strata of a ferruginous slaty sediment resembling sandstone appear 

on the banks, which rise to a height of between 50 and 60 feet 
above low- water level. The chain of hills on the left side, which at 

Poderneii’a came close to the water’s edge, now disappears from view; I 

ti’ as far as the eye can reach, extend densely wooded plains, never 

^ visited by the white man. The breadth of the river here is nearly i 

1,100 yai-ds, while the depth averages from 16 to 20 feet, and the I 

^ declivity is less than 1-30,000; so that, for nearly 37 miles, the river 

is navigable by the largest vessels and steamers. 

^ The point farthest west of the Madeira River we found to be 

3,280 yards above the mouth of the Abima influent, which has hitherto 1 

^ enjoyed that designation. Here the river again changes its direction, | 

^ describing from Araras, the next rapid, a great curve to the Abima, 

^ and thus forming a sort of peninsula between this point and Paredao. ; 

^ A second horde of Caripunas have chosen this spot for their settle- ' 

ment, evidently for the same reason that induced their relations to 
^ build their sheds on the smooth below the Caldeirao do Inferno— the I 

stream, which is free of obsti-uction, afi'ording them easy commimication, ' 

' and thus facilitating their hunting and fishing exem-sious. Some old I 
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bark-canoes revealed to us the beginning of a nan*0AV path, which lead.s 
tlnough the dense forest to theii’ cabins. Hoping to sec again some of 
our old Mends, for Avhom we selected some presents, six of us lauded 

and folloAved the track, whh h was 




kept scrupulously clean and led 
directly inland. At some hundred 
paces from tlio shore, we fomid an 
abandoned shed similar in con- 
struction to those Avo had seen at 
the Caldeirao. The luxuriance of 
A’cgetable growth in its interior 
shoAved that it had been deserted 
by its inmates for some time; and 
^ Avc Avent on, hoping still to find 
^ some of the inhabited huts, to 

g which the path eAudently led. Ihc 

g vegetation around us Avas inag- 

® nificent. Certainly I have never 

seen a gi’eatcr Amriety of palms 
I than there was on the borders of 

^ this lonely Indian path. The 

! umbrella formed by the colossal 

% leaves of the Uanassu-palm, by 

^ the neat bifurcated fans of a 

^ smaller kind of palm, and by the 

large. plantaiu-lUce leaves of the 
Urania or Pacova Sorordca, was 
so umbrageous, that we expe- 
rienced not the slightest incoii- 
A'cnicnce from the scorching rays 
of the sun. 

Wc Avalked some four or five 
miles witliout finding the least 



indication of a Malocca* being in the vicinity ; so we were obliged, 
at last, to give up the attempt, and went back to our canoes rather 
out of sorts Avith our bad luck. 



* Atidocoa : Indian Bottlcmeut. 
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Tlic next rapid of Aharas lias an ineonsiderablo declivity (3 feet 
4 in.), and can be passed by full canoes towed up the river. This, 
though far less troublcsoino than caiTying tlio load over stocks and 
stones, is more dangerous, and requires rather more attention than 
will be, thought necessary at first sight. As the unwieldy boats, 
ivhen held only by one long rope, ai-e apt to chift transA'^ersely against 
some rock, smaller cords are attaclied fore and aft, to regulate the 
position of the vessel from the shore, in case of need. The greater 
part of the crew are up-stream, holding the great cable ; and each 
one has to look out for liirasclf, as the boat comes up, how best he 
can get from rock to rock, either jumping or swimming ; while others 
stand on either side witli the smaller ropes, at one or other of which 
they pull on word of command. Others stand breast-high in the 
roaring, hissing foam of the rapid, trying to keep the bow of tlie 
fragile craft ofi' the glistening black rocks of gneiss, Avhich would 
violently open up all its ill-caulked seams. It is jierfectly astoni.shing 
to witness the case with which these Indians secure their footing on 
the slippery, wave-washed stones, carry heavy ropes through the cur- 
rents, or, if necessary, ascertain by diving whether the boat has 
grounded, and how best to get her afloat again. The little rapid 
of Periquitos is passed in the same way as that of Araras ; not so, 
however, the great Cachoeira do Eibeirao. The river-bed there is, 
for almost four miles, so obstructed by rocky islands and reefs, and 
the declivity is so great, that it forms an almost uninterrupted 
succession of roaring fidls and rapids. The breadth of the river, 
too, has increased, especially at the upper end of the rapid, Avhere 
is the principal break (to 2,190 yards) ; and it embraces several larger 
islands. 

Plat rocky hills extend to nearly the water’s edge on both sides ; 
and dense virgin forest coA*ers not only the shores but also the lai’ger 
isles. 

While the Indians were Avorking hard at draAving the boats over 
the last of the rapids, I had taken the meridional altitude of the 
sun, and found, in climbing over the rocks of the right shore, another 
“AATitten rock,” covered Avith spiral lines and concentric rings, evenly 
carved in the black gneiss-like material, and similar to those of the 
Caldeirao. Looking about for more, I discovered a perfect inscription, 
whose straight orderly lines can hardly be thought the result of lazj" 
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Imliuns’ “ Hours of Idleness.” These ehavacters were incised on a very 
liard smooth block of 3 feet 4 inches in length, and of 3^ feet in 
height and breadth. It lay at an angle of 45°, only 8 feet above 
Ion' Avater, and close to the water’s edge of the second smaller rapid, 
the Cachoeira do Eibeirao. The transverse section of the chai-aeters 
is not very deep, and their surface is as Avorn as that of the iuscri])tion 
found farther doAvn. In some places they are almost effaced by time, 

I. 




TARVEB FIGTrUES OX 'J’lIE ROCKS OF THE JIADEIRA. 



and are to be seen distinctly only Avith a favourable light. A dark 
broAvn coat of glaze, found cveryAvhere on the surface of the stonojs 
laved at times by the water, covers the block so uniformly, as Avell on 
the concave glyphs as on the parts untouched by instrument, that many 
ages must have lapsed since some patient Indian spent long hours in 
cutting them out with his quartz chisel. As the lines of the inscription 
run almost perfectly horizontally, and as the figures near the Caldcinio 
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and the Cachoeii-a das Lages are so little above low-water mark, the 
present position of the block seems to have been the original one. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of the history of the South-American- 
Indian races, before the Conquest, is so limited (except, perhaps, 
some half-mythical traditions respecting the empire of the Incas) that 
even the most important periods of this history, the wanderings of 
the Tiipis, for instance, bear the character rather of clever hypo- 
theses than of historical facts. We know of gi’eat conquering ex- 
peditions of the Incas. Can it be that the inscriptions in the Madeira 
Valley are connected -with them; or arc they older even than that? 

Researches and comparative studies of Peruvian antiquities can, alone, j 

best explain whether the origin of these hieroglyphs is to be sought 

in their empire, tliat land of a long departed civilisation and grandeiu’. i 

They could hardly be the work of the forefathers of the Caripunas, if 

they were, as we imiy well assume, on the same low level of civilisation j 

as their descendants. A rude nation of hunters is not likely to spend 

months on the troublesome task of engiwung figures on hai'd rocks I 

Avith imperfect flint implements. If they, however, took such a fancy, 

their weak and narroAv minds would have chosen rather to delineate what 

struck them most of all the objects around them ; the sun, or the moon, 

or the animals they hxmted ; or the alligators, turtles and fishes, Avhich * 

Humboldt found inscribed on the rocks of the Valley of the Orinoco. On * 

the rocky shores of the Araguaya, that huge tributary of the Tocantins, 

there are similar rude outlines of animals near a rapid called Martirios, 

from the first Portuguese explorers fancying they recognised the 

instruments of the Passion in the clumsy representation.* 

In passing the long rapid of Eibeiuao, we had again to unload ' 1 

everything, even before we reached the real fall at the upper end. i 

Of the misery and annoyance of such repeated unloading and carrying ■ 

of heavy chests over glowing, bare rocks, under the burning rays of the I 

sun, against Avhieh the stmited growth on the stony soil offers no shelter | 

Avorth mentioning to the poor Indians, only he call form an idea who has 

( 

I 

* Unfortunately M. VaUee, avIio, commissioned by tlie Brazilian Grovemmont, 
descended tRe Ai-aguaya a few years ago, does not give oven a description of these 
figures in his official report, which is equally deficient in all other respects. Of the 
hydrographic results of this voyage my colleagues wiU foi-m an idea if I tell them that 
M. VaUee, having made neither levellings nor astronomical observations, simply copied 
an old inexai^ little map of the Araguaya on a considerabb' larger scale, and offered 
it to the Minister on his retiun. 

F 2 
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seen this kind of “navigation” with his own eyes. Notwithstanding 
all this, packages of from 500 to 600 lb. are sometimes transiiorted to 
Bolivia in the same covers in which they came from Para ; and I was 
told that even pianos have been thus conveyed, and — wonderful to I'elate 
— have amved entire at Santa Cruz do la Sieiva. 

Great as are these difficulties, they are as nothing compared with 
those of a transport over the Cordillera, with its Soroche,* its bone- 
2 )enetrating cold, and its paths loading along precipices which only sure- 
footed mules can safely pass ; not to speak of the vexatious mounting, 
descending and remounting again, of passes that are nearly 15,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

This easily explains the number of Bolivian barques, some sixty or 
seventy, which annually descend the Madeira Avith hides and tallow, and 
take back the products of European and North American industry. The 
merchants evidently are Aidlling to incur rather the risks and dangers of 
the rapids than the difficulties and expenses of the Serra. 

The narroAV forest-^jath at Eibeirao, along which we had to carry 
our cargo for more than 1,000 yards, and to the jrreservation and 
clearing of which every jtassiug caravan contributes, showed a magnificent 
vegetation. Lofty torch-thistles, dense cacao-bushes, sajrpy uranias, 
strclitzias with large banana-like leaves, and a graceful, slender palm 
with bifurcated fans, toAA' er in fanciful clusters above the thorny creepers, 
which fonn part of the tangled underwood, and tlirough which you can 
penetrate only with knife and hatchet in hand. 

A little infiuent on the right margin, of 15 or 20 feet breadth, at 
whose mouth our boats were dragged ashore, to begin their trip on the 
dry, has given its name of Eibeirao (rivulet) to the Avhole rapid. 

Just above its mouth a rocky ridge, clad with pulpy cactaceae, extends 
close to the water’s edge ; and its jn-olongatiou through the Avholo river- 
bed (2,000 yards) can easily be followed by the line of the fall and a 
row of rocky little islets. The fall has a height of 13 feet, and its 
Avholc aspect is quite a peculiar and picturesque one. We there found 
again the round holes in the rocks, called Caldciroes, or kettles, by the 
Brazilians, Avhich we had already noticed on the Parahyba, in the pro- 



* Sorocko tlii'Y rail, in Bolivia and Porn, tlie extremely annoying sensation of 
giddiness, combined with nausea and painful breathing, caused by the extreme rarity 
of the Htmosphere on the CordUlcra. 
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viucc of Sao I’liulo, aud on tho Ivuliy ami Tibugy,* in the in’ovincG of 
Parana. They are the effects of the loose stones set rolling by the 
floods in the natural hollows of the cliffs. These pebbles, which are of 
(litfcreut sizes, bore into the gneiss-like stone (of metaniorphic origin) 
rows of deep cyhndric holes, with smootldy-polished vertical sides, and 
of all dimensions, from a few inches Avidth, to 17 or 20 feet in 
diameter and depth. 

Whole banks of the hard material liave been broken off in this way, 
as may be distinctly seen by tlic semicircular incisions of the remaining 
parts. In other places the process is still visibly going on. A narroAv 
division is left, at fii-st, between the holes, whose sides are gradually 
[)crforated at the bottom ; and this operation continues until the torrent- 
propelled stones work the channel deeper aud deeper, aud finally break 
off its outer wall. The whole fall must recode in this way, though 
much less rapidly by this simple erosion than by undermining and break- 
ing off the upper layers, as does the Magaiu, which, it has been calcu- 
lated, recedes at the rate of one foot per anuiim. 

Supposing now that these holes deepen only one fiftieth of an inch 
every yeai‘ — which must be thought rather a high estimate, considering 
the great hardness of the structure and the circumstance that most of 
the kettles arc “worked” only during the thi'ee mouths of the floods, 
— it will be seen that 12,000 years are required to make a hole 20 feet 
deep ; and this will bo the scale of retrogi’ession of the fall. 

As at the Eibeirao, the length of the rock-islands, Arhose upper end is 
now near the edge of the fall, probably represents the original breadth 
of the cliff OA er which the river rushed ; and, as this length is of .3,280 
feet, two miUious of years must have elapsed since the present state 



of slow transformation has begun. 



Though such a calculation cannot 



make any pretension to bo regarded as exact, the data bemg insuf- 
ficient, still it gh'es us an idea of the iWAVcrful changes AVrought in 
nature during immense lapses of time, by the smallest means, even a 
pebble set in motion by the water.f 



At tlio Tibagy, a tributary of tho I’arduapanema and Parana, these “ kettles ” 
arc anxiously semched by the diauioud-washors ; as tho precious stone, which indeed 
is a bettor “borer” than any other, is often found among the pebbles at the bottom. 
The material thero is a motamorphic sandstone, while close to it doleritic cones raise 
their rocky ci'owiis. 

f In a A'ory interesting work which appeared lately, “New Trucks in North 
America,” by W. Bell, tho author gives a detailed description of tho gigantic ravines or 
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Two and a half miles above Ribeirao is the strait known under the 
name of Coreenteza da Miseeicoedia ; the total width of the river being 
naiTowed here to 382 yards. As the steep, rocky shores do not allow 
of an extension of the floods on cither side, and as the whole enormous 
mass of water must pass tlirough the nan-ow, and not very deep, opening, 
the water is necessarily volumed hero, and its rapidity is considerably 
increased. 

Thus, while the height of the falls is generally less at high water, 
it increases in the same proportion in the straits, where the overflow 
is cheeked by the limiting ridges. 

As there is, besides, a sharp bend in the river, rendci’ing the tracldng 
from the shore extremely difficult, the CoiTcnteza da Misericordia must, 
indeed, at certain times, be an anxious spot for the Bolivian barques. 
When we passed there, on the 15th of August, the river was low, and 
Ave experienced no difficulty in coming up against the current. Above 
Misericordia the Madeira again reaches its normal breadth of 7G0 to 880 
yai'ds, and is as smooth as a lake up to the Cachoeira da Madeira. 
Just below this it widens to almost 2,200 yards, and is divided by 
two isles into thi'ee main channels. 

The Cachoeira, or rapid, itself, is a chaos of small flat islets and 
reefs, between Avhich the waiter rushes with a total declivity of 9 feet 
10 inches. We wane again compelled to unload here, and to carry the 
cargo on land till above the rapid. 

On the metamorphic rocks of the shore we found couccutrie chcles, 
like those at the Caldeirao ; but the most striking feature of the 
Cachoeira da Madeira is the enormous quantity of drift-wmod deposited 
on the rocks of the left shore, directly below the mouth of the Beni. 

Huge trunks of the cedar, and other giants of the forest, swept 
doAvu by the floods of the Beni, and driven by currents and eddies 
amongst the rocks, have stranded there wdth the fall of the river; 
and there they Avill remain until, pei'haps, next year’s flood may 
carry them away down-stream. Those entangled masses of many 
hundreds of colossal trunks have doubtless induced the Portuguese to 
give the name of Madeira (timber, wood) to this rapid ; and the enormous 

canons of the Colorado and its affluents, where the effects of erosion are striking’ 
indeed. The Colorado ha,s hoUowed for itself, out of very hard stone, a bed, the 
A'ei-tical walls of which reach the enormous height of o,000 feet in several places ; 
once even 7,000 feet. The ravine extends for more than 500 English miles. 
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qiumtitics of floating tiral)or at tlie inoutli of tlic riyor must also have 
sorved to chaugo its old Indian name of Caiary into Madeira.* 

The 15i;m, "wliose mouth is above the fall on the left hand, lias a AV'idth 
of 1,100 yards, and an average deijth of 8 fathoms. As it discharges a 
\oluuie of l-‘)3,386 eidiie feet per second, at its ordinary level (being 
something more than the united volume of the Mamorc and Guapore), tlie 
Beni oiight to be considered as the main stream of the Madeira, and the 
two others as its tributaiies ; and, consequently, the name of Madeira 
ought to be given to the river only from beloAV the mouth of the Beni, 
Avhile above it the name of Mamore, as that of the larger of the tAvo, 
ought to be bestowed ; not of Guapoi:6 or Itenez, as is generally done in 
Bolma.f 

The mouth of the Beni, AAdiich Ave found to be ou the 10“ 20' of 
Soutliern latitude, and ou the 22“ 12' 20" of longitude West from 
Eio de Janeiro, was designated in the last regulation of boimdaries 
between Bolma and Brazil as the point Avliero the frontier, running 
due West betAA'een the Madeira and JaAmry, tonehes the shore of the 
former. Consequently the loft shore of the Madeira, or Mamore, is 
BoliAnau tcrritoiy Aipwards from the mouth of the Beni, while the right 
belongs to the Brazilian province of Mato Grosso, far up to the Guapore. 
At the time of oiu- sojourn in Bolma, the patriotic party of the so-called 
llepublic, adverse to Brazil, Avas highly indignant at this treaty, at the 
evident victory of Brazilian diplomacy, or, as many said, of Brazilian gold 
over their alAsmys money-wanting and greedy Dictator, Melgarejo. But 
since this, as well as many other tilings besides, continued the same after 
his eximlsion and subsequent death, avc must suppose that the hot spirits 
have cooled doAVu again, or that the eoiistruetiou of the Madeira Ilailroad, 
the increasing trade of both countries, and the prosperity of the Bolivian 
proAdnccs East of the Andes, clearly resulting therefrom, are thought a 
sufficient equivalent. 

* Tli0 isle of Madeira, uuw totally denuded of its forests, also owes its name to its 
abtmdanoe in timber ; which must have seemed extraordinaiy to the Portuguese, whose 
coimtry was already sWpiied of woods at the time of their discovering the isle. 

f These differeuces iu the uomeuolatiu'e are, ou the whole, of little importance, as 
in these desert, out-of-the-way countries, they mostly dejiend on the caprices of the 
travellers and geograijhers ; but it does seem incomprehensible that, a few years ago, 
maps shoidd have boon edited, like the Carte Gcneralo de I’Ameriquo du Sud, par Brue, 
on which the Mamore is marked as a tributary of the Beni ; as if such crude enws had 
not been corrected long before, by the exiilorations of tlie Poiiuguese in the eighteenth 
century. ^ .« 
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V(>ry precise instrvictious, and the advanced season, did not allow ns 
either on tlie ascent or on the descent to mount the Beni for any 
considerable distance. A inimitc exploration of this powerful and, as 
yet, totally unknown stream would he of the greater interest, in that 
the soil on its .shores must he of excellent quality, judging from the 
size of the drifting trunks of codai', rvhich grows to such perfection only 
oii very rich eaidh. Besides which, it Avould he the very best way, 
under existing circumstances at least, to bring the Peruvian hark, which 
is gathered near its sources, to the Madeira and Amazon. The reduced 
quantity of water above the mouth of the Beni (about half) is denoted 
less by the bed’s narrowed width than by the liver’s decreasing depth. 

The next rapid, the Caciiowra bas Lacks (that is, of the slabs of 
rock), though dangerous at high water, did not oppose to us any serious 
obstacle, the river liaving been low when we passed it, in the middle of 
August. 

The prosi)cct was charming ; the broad stream being broken up into 
pays by several small islands, densely clad with rich virgin forest, over 
whi(ii slender palms were waving their graceful leaflets. 

On the gigantic slabs of the left shore we came up with more of the 
buzzling incised figures ; but they are so obliterated bj' time and ivater 
tlmt I had some difficulty in copying them. 

Low hills greeting the river on the right proclaimed the vicinity of 
the Seek a ba Paca Nova, a -wooded chain whose extension forms the 
chief water-shed between the basin of the Amazon and that of the 
]ja Plata, and whose steep, projetdiug buttress wo sighted presently, 
above the next rapid, the Cachoeiea no Pio Giuvxbe. To pass this 
fall, whose declivity is of C| feet at the river’s mid height, ivas easy 
work compared with the fatigues of the Cachoeiea bas Baxaneieas, the 
last great fall of the Madeira. As we had to avoid tlie deep channel, 
on account of its breakers and powerful euiTents, and as the large bed 
is broken into an infinity of small, shallow arms, we had immense trouble 
even in getting the barques near the real faB, where we had to unload. 
Alter fom- hours’ hard labour, we adAanoed no more than 220 yards. 
At sc\eral points the boats had to be partly unload('d, one of the smaller 
canoes serving for lighter, and carrying, by several tiips to and fro, the 
cargo of the heavier barques, till we had got beyond the obstruction. 
At last wo rcaclu'd the principal full of Baxaxkiuas, -which has a height 
of 20 feet, and where we had to transport both cargo and boats over- 
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land, in (ho nsual tvoublcsoinc way. Howevor, the satisfaction of think- 
ing that we laid only two more of this long series of rapids before ns 
gave ns new vigour and life. It is true that the first of them, Gua-jaka 
Guassu,* was not (piite as easy to pass as we could have wished. We 
had to unload, and to track the empty boats through one of tbe narrow 
ohanuols wrought by the Hoods (as ut llibcirao) into the liard quartzoso 
mctamorphic formation ; but at Gua.iara Meium, the last one, we could 
draw them after ns, with full cargo, against the strong current. 

Every one of us, I believe, took a long breath of relief after it, 
and thought the terminus of our long voyage — the Missions on the 
Mamore,— though still distant some 250 miles, (piite at hand. 

The river now presents the smooth unrutfled surface of a lake; 
uo sound breaks the majestic stillness of Natiue; there is neither the 
lonely cottage of the Seringuciro, nor even the smooth roof of palm- 
Icavcs of the Indian malocea, to be seen anywhere. Though the 
elevation of tlie river-banks above low-water mark is no more than 
23 or 26 feet, and they are therefore inundated eioiy tiventy or 
twenty-five years by extraordinary Hoods, yet the soil is considerably 
raised above that level at some distance from the shore ; and nothim>' 
could be more erroneous than to believe the Valley of the Madeira to 
bo subject to annual inundations, as is the case, for instance, Avith the 
shores of the Itonama and the Upper Mamore in Uolivia. 

iN'ot the floods, but the dangerous vicinity of wild, murderous 
Indians Avho haunt the forests near the confluence of the Mamore and 
Guapore, together Avith intermittent fevers and the difficulties of 
communication with the Amazon, are the chief drawbacks to successful 
colonisation in these vast countries. The Indians, it is Avell knoAvu, 
have noAAfficre resisted the influence of civilisation for any length of time ; 
and hen; also they will have to recede before it. The fevers, it is true, 
are hard to bear ; but in this respect also the land must improve in 
the course of time, as the forests continue to be cleared; Avhilc the 
last of the evils I have enumerated will soon be remedied, let ns hope, 
by a lino of steamers on the LoAver Madeira, the construction of a 
railroad along the rapids, and a second lino of steamers above them.-f- 

* In tJiB Guarani, or Tuiii language, guajara moans a wild fruit ; guassu, Itirne ; 
merini, am/t. ' ' > . • > 

f I'A en bflVirp we left Rio tie .faneh-o, a company was formed tliero for a steam line 
on the Lower Madeira, and Itud actually begun regular service. 
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Tlicre, ill spite of its numerous uiid sliurp bciuls, tlie river is uuviguljlc 
by steamers of feet draught, as it has an average depth ot 5 feet, 

a width of from 270 to 330 yards, aud a rapidity of from 1 foot 
to Ij feet per second. As most of oim canoes were anything hut 
water-tight after their three months’ hard work, and especially after 
their repeated draggings on land over stocks and stones, we resolved 
to caulk them before we proceeded fiu'ther. The Castanheira (^Bar- 
tholleiia exceka\ whose fruit is knouTi in Europe xmder the name ot 
Bruuil nuts, supplied xis with the reqxured material; and, as there xvas 
pleixty of these gigantic trees rising tall aud straight as columns, our 
Mojos had little trouble to collect a sxxfBcient qxxantity of their bark. 
Tlicy fii’st made with an axe two horizoutal ixxcisions at an iutcirval of 
7 feet froxxx each other, and then with xvoodeu wedges loosened a 
strip of bark of about feet breadth. With coutinxxcd beating the 
outer hark is separated froxn the bast, and the latter is reduced to 
a bundle of soft fibres, which, after being washed and dried in the 
sxiu, are fit for use. While so employed, one of oxxr paddlers was stung 
in the hand by a poisonous ant (Tucandeira) of nearly an inch and a half 
long, and in a short time his haxid and arm were sxvollen up to the 
shoxxlder. As I treated him successfully with salmiak, one of the 
Bolivians told ixxe that in his country the xxse of balms similar to those 
of the Soxxth African poison-doctors, in sxxch cases, was quite common. 
He had himself witnessed their efficacy in the case of an Indian woxxndcd 
by the poisonous sting of a ray. What nxay be considered the healing 
principle in these antidotes I cannot tell — dicant Paduani ! — I limit 
myself to recording the fact. 

In such urgent cases it is only natxxral that people should invent 
all sorts of cxtraordixiary chmgs in coxxntries where there are neither 
physicians nor apothecaries’ shops. Once, in the province of Minas, 
while opening a picada through a piece of dense virgin-forest with a 
lew negroes, a fine hunting-dog belonging to a neighboxxring plaixter, 
which had followed me and had afterwards been hunting upon his own 
account, came suddenly up with hanging ears and tail, and xx’-hining 
piteously. On inspection, we foxmd a tumour with two small red points 
on his neck, swellixxg almost visibly, xvhich the negroes one and all 
declared to be the bite of a poisonous snake. As nothing else xva.s 
at hand, a piece of very strong fumo dc Mmas (Minas tobacco) was 
steeped in water; the xvouud was washed with some of it, aud the 
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vest poured down tlie dog’s throiit. As I had not so ranch faith in 
the efficacy ot tobacco as ray blacks, I ordered one of them, a sharp 
lad of sixteen, to take poor Chamyl to onr tent, which was about 
a mile off, to there saddle one of onr innlcs, and to fetch some aniraonia 
Iroin the next tow'n, a distance of about eight miles. In the evening 
^ we retimuid to our improvised abode, speculating on the fate of our pet, 

whom we gave up as either dead or dying. 13ut as soon as he heard 

> oru’ voices he came out barking a joyous welcome, and wagging his 

> lail just in his old way, and sho>ving no sign of illness. Our black 

r (!ook, wdio, together Avith an old gi-cy-haii-ed Afi'icau, had kept house 

L Ihewhih', told us on inquiry, Avith a sly smile, that Piii Se (that 

is. Papa Jose), the old black, had gh'eu him “um remedio,” a drug, 
AA'hich had cured him instantly. Pai Se, when asked Avhat miraculous 
drug this was, showed us rather rehictautly a little parcel or bag of 
dark colour about two inches long and one broad, which he Avore 
suspeiuhal by a cord round his neck, and Avhich Avas so grimed with 
dii't and grease that we abstained from closer inv'cstigation. He had 
simply washed the aimdet, and the dog had drunk the Avater! As 
Ave asked for the ammonia, he infonned us Avith a derisive grin that 
the messenger Avas not yet back, and gruffly added that the dog AA^as 
Avcll enough uoav, and Avould not Avaut the drugs of the AAfflites. This 
Avas so true that Avhen the lad, out of breath Avith the hot ride, returned 
some time afterwards Avith the ammonia, AA^e put it aside unopened, for 
C.'hamyl AA'as quite Avell and in the best of spirits, and he, perhaps, 
lives to the present du3^ 

Th(^ belief that men who have scratched their backs all over AAuth 
the tooth of a poisonous serpent Avill be uninjiu-ed by the bite of any, 
is spread all over Prazil ; and I haA'e seen trustworthy people aaJio 
assm-cd me that they saAv .such persons safely touch rattlesnakes. 
Unfortunately I never coidd ascertain Avhethor they were imposed on, or 
Avhether the human system, being gi'adually impregnated Avith the 
poisonous matter, may indeed bo protected by it against a sudden access 
of it, as is the case, more or less, with the Amccinc A'irus. 

"W c noAV Averc near the mouth of the Guapore, and doubly Augilant 
for the savages said to haunt these regions. Oiu- arms Avere held in 
readiness, and nobody Avas alloAV'cd to wander from the halting-place, lost 
A\ c should see one of onr company pierced by the mroAvs of an invisible 
enemy. These during brigands, in their robbing expeditions, rove even 
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into the ncnghboiivhood of the I’orte do Priufdpe du Beivti, where they 
have killed several soldiers urulor the very guns of the decaying fort ; 
and they have ascended the Mamor6, almost up to tlie old Mission of 
Exaltacion ; some of whose members, who had gone down stream in a 
boat to gather cacao, Averc once driven back by a discharge of arrows) 
Avhich killed and Avouiidcd several of them. Such is the audacity of these 
dangerous banditti that, a few years ago, they seized upon the steersman 
of a Bolivian boat who had leaped ashore, as it glided along a sand-bank, 
in quest of gulls’ eggs. Under the very eyes of his companions, and 
notwithstanding his own desperate resistance, he was dragged into the 
forest, where the savages lay concealed. The surprise was so sudden 
that the Bolivians did not fire a single shot after them; and, though 
tliey pursued them immediately, and heard the piteous cries of the poor 
kidnapped man piercing far through the Avood, they could not saA'C him, 
cither from being roasted, or from a slavery perhaps Avorse than even 
death. The rapidity Avith AA^hich the naked son of the forest makes his 
Avay through the thorny shrubberies, Avithout so much as scratching his 
smooth broAAm skin, is quite astonishing, and is unattainable, not only by 
the AAdiite man but also by the half-civilised Moxos Indians of the 
Missions. It is matched only by the swiftness of the tapir and the 
jaquar 

From these repeated attacks, the Bolivians stand in such terror of the 
treacherous savages that they ahvays encamp on the farthest end of some 
great sand-bank, so as to have as much open space as possible between 
the canoes and the forest-border ; a position Avhich at least gives them 
time to take up their arms, unless the red-skins follow their usual tactics 
of sending, unseen, their murderous shafts from behind the dense screen 
of shnibs.* 

Of coiu-se, the danger is much loss in the descent, Avhen the canoes 
glide along in the middle of the stream with the swiftness of arrows, 
than it is in the ascent; Avhen they advance but slowly, and must, 
besides, be kept near to the shore to escape the full force of the current. 

After all I heard from our companions, I cannot but ascribe it to 
our good luck — and also, perhaps, to the shai’p crack of our rifles, 
AA^hich Ave used of evenings to fire at the ugly flat skull oi some 

* A Dr. Eiras, of Itio de Janeiro, sent out to Santa Cruz de la Sierra in Bolivia as 
Brazilian consul, was mortally wounded on the way hy several arrows discharged from 
hehiud the trees as he stoic along close to the shore to shoot some water-foAvl. 
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haskiiij' alligator— tliat we were uumolcsted (luring our stay of a 
lortniglit in the (lomain of these robbers. (In the 1st of September 
^^■e reached at last the confluence of the Mamore and the Gnapoi'e ; 
the former of which has a width of 330 yards at low, and of 550 
yards at high water. 

Though the GuAPORit is considerably' broader than the Mainore (550 
yards at low and 7 60 yards at high water), its volume is less by a third, 
as we found upon careful measurings of its profile and its rapidity.* 

The shores of both these rivers are low, but not exposed to the 
ordinary floods. The clear greenish tinge of the Guaporci is striking, 
while the Mamore is decidedly' y'cllow. The latter, in its lower course, 
has an extraordinary' number of .short, sharp curves, on whose convex 
sides there are uniformly sand-banks, sometimes of considerable length 
— the favourite brooding-places of the gulls ; thousands and thousands 
of whose gray brown-spotted eggs we there found in their flat dish- 
like nests. The vegetation on the shores, which had lost much of 
its magnificence since we left the regions of the rapids and approached 
the Campos of Bolivia, became more and more prairie-like and poor. 

Low shrubs aiicj stunted bushes took tlxe place of the splendid trees 

of the lower A-alley', A small cluster of jxalms, bending over the 

smooth mirror of the water, enlivened only at intervals the dull 

monotony of the scenery'. Some spots on the left, Avhere the Pedra ' 

Cauga (a porous sandstone) appeared in horizontal strata, already' 

showed the native growth of the Campos; — nothing but strong, tall 

grass and thorny dwarf bushes. 

In the direction of the Campos between the. Guapor6 and the 
Machuixo, on which the ostriclies and the great stags, that already are 
getting scarce in the neighboxirhood of the Missions, are yet found 
in innumerable herds, we several times saw dense columns of smoke 
by day', and the reflection of fires by' night, lighted probably' by i 

wild Indians. On the left bank of the Mamore, the Campos un- I 

doubtedly' extend to the Jata and the Beni, affording excellent pasture ^ 

to the last remains of those enormous herds of cattle bred by the 
Jesuits a hundred years ago, and, after their departure, almost wilfully \ 

destroy'ed, in a manner which hardly' admits of excuse. 

As I shall have to revert to this theme, I may here only' mention 



* Soc tlie hydrographic results in the Appendix. 
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that, twelve years ago, a tat cow could he purchased at the Missions 
for throe pesos (ten shillings); whereas it noAV fetches about thrice 
that sum. Near the mouth of the Matucare, a small influent on the 
right, such a fresh breeze set in, inviting us to unfurl our sails, that 
simultaneously, on all the canoes of our little fleet, prejjarations were 
made to profit by it. Masts of every kind — ^lioth straight and crooked ; 
some vertical, others bending forward or backward — were set up ; auxl 
sails, of shapes certainly not to be found in nautical handbooks, 
Avere utilised for the occasion; not omitting hammocks and musqui- 
teiros; but our heavy boats glided along under them, nevertheless, 
with unwonted swiftness. We passed in this way the only little rapid 
of the Mamore, with a slope of 2 inches and a length of 660 feet, 
caused by a ridge of Pedra Canga stretching right across the river. 
As this Pedra Canga is situated (as on the Amazon) on soft, finely 
laminated clay, which is easily solved by water, the layer of not 
very hard sandstone loses its base and tumbles down in large frag- 
ments. This process of breaking off, and the consequent receding of 
the rapid, Avill go on imtil the whole bank is destroyed; when the 
river will quietly flow along in its widened and deepened bed, leaving 
only the rocks on both the shores as final memorials of the fonner 
obstruction. These signs being found on eight or ten places on the 
Mamore, I do not doubt that, ages ago, it had as many rapids thus 
levelled by the river itself in the coru-se of time. 

The Matuc.ar^ affords an easy road, at high water level, to the 
former Mission of Sao Joaquim on the Machupo ; the country being 
a dead flat for a considerable extent, and the little lake, whence 
rises Matucare, discharging itself on the opposite side, in the direction 
of the Machupo. 

In the dry months, the voyage between Exaltacion and Sao J oaquim 
must be made on foot, by barely accessible paths in the woods; and 
I cannot omit to mention here, in proof of the hard condition of 
]3olivian Indians, that two of them, cai-rj-ing seven or eight arrobas 
(about 240 pounds), were paid one peso (about four francs) for this 
trip, out of which they have to provide their OAvn food. In this 
five days’ march they have to cross A'ast swamps Avith their heavy 
loads, cruelly tormented by the mosquitos at night, and moreover, 
exposed to the attacks of wild Indians, Avho seem to hav'e taken up 
tlieir station in this Avilderness. In fiict, tlicy are no better off than 
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slaves; and this state of things can he remedied only hy improving 
the communications, and thereliy destroying the monopoly of commerce 
in the hands of a few enterprising hut unscrupulous speculatoi-s. 

riic Campos on the left hank of the Mamore are inhabited hy the 
C^hacovos, a peaceful tribe of Indians, who used to visit Exaltacion 
from time to time ; hut of late they seem to have retired more mto 
the unknown interior. They consider the herds of wild cattle in the 
Campos between the Mamore and Beni as their property, and resent 
any hunting or killing of them by the inhabitants of Exaltacion 
and Santa Ana. 

At two days’ journey below the ancient Mission of Exaltacion, we 
found the first nidc beginnings of agricxiltnre, plantains and cacao 
planted by the Indians of the Mission ; in close jiroximity to which 
was the first civilised house Ave had seen for mouths. It belonged 
to an old Brazilian, Antonio de Barros Cardoza, the same who rendered 
such material assistance to Lieutenant Gibbon, of the U. 8. Navy, 
eighteen years ago, and Avhose aid was so important to us, when 
piepaiing to return. He is a good-looking man, of about fifty years ; 
his brown, weather-beaten face and strong frame showing the true 
1 01 tuguese type, and his vivacity and activity contrasting singularly 
V ith his long, gi’cy beard. His house, a low, one-storied edifice, 
Avith a large open slied that serves at once as sitting-room, store, 
bed-room for guests, and kitchen, stands on a projecting rock on the 
right margin, and bears the name of Cerrito. We spent a couple of 
jileasant hours Avith liiin, talking about the Avar in Paraguay, the 
politics of Bolivia, and the future Madeira Eaihvay; and Ave left him, 
after having acceptc'd his kind offer to lodge us at a little house of 
his at Exaltacion. 

In the jiort ’ of that Mission, Ai'liere \ve landed presently, a feAV 
small canoes and two larger barques of the same iimvieldy shape as 
ours, Avere moored at the foot of the steep slope, Avhilc on its top 
some miserable thatched huts, Avith stunted bananas and the dwarf 
Avind-torn giwth of tlie Campos around them, mark the place that 
bears the high-sounding name of PrEirro be Exaltacion de la Santa 
Cruz. 

Some Indians bathing, and a couple of broAvn avoiucu filling their 
large earthen jars, Avere the only olijects that imparted an air of life 
to the melanehoh' scene. 
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On our way over the dr}^ Campos to the Pueblo, distant about 
a mile and a quarter from the port, we met, soon after its roofs had eonie 
in sight over the dense foliage of some tamarinds, a few Indian 
women, who greeted us in their own language in a peeiiliarly quiet, 
not unfriendly way, quite then own. The literal trauslation of this 
gi-eeting is; “Well! have you arrived?” — and its proper answer, a 
I'lndienne^ is a long-di*awn Ilm ' There is a Portixguese saying 

“ Cada rooa seu fuso ; 

Cada terra seu uso.” 

(Each distaff its spindle; 

Each country its use.) 

and so we will not deride the poor Mojos for their greeting, queer as 
it sounds. 

The first impression of the Pueblo is rather a dreary one ; large, 
grass-grown streets bordered by mouldering house-posts, showing the 
former importance of the j)laec, and leading to a lonely Plaza in the 
centre of the regularly-planned site. The low white-washed cottages 
have all, both in the Plaza and in the side streets, far-projecting roofs, 
supported by wooden columns, and so forming a continuous vcrandali. 
Only a few of them show the luxury of a small Avindow, shut Avith 
a wooden grate ; the rest have no opening but the door. 

One side of the Plaza, which is about 330 feet in length, is 
entirely occupied by the Church, Avith an isolated campanile, and the 
former Collegium of the reverend I’adres, which boasts a large verandah 
as Avell on the ground-floor as on the second story. The projecting 
roof of the gable-side of the chinch rests on four nicely-carved Avooden 
columns, and serves the double purpose of forming an airy, spacious 
hall, and of protecting against rain the gaudy paintings of the facade, 
which is of adohe (sun-dried brick) like the Avhole range of buildings. 

Although these do not answer all the requirements of architectural 
beauty, yet it must be OAvned that the fathers of the Society of Jesus 
made the most of such poor material, and erected therewith edifices 
which have resisted the storms of a century and a half, and have 
been Avell adapted to their needs and to the climate. To tliis day, a 
hundi’cd years after that other jiOAverful storm, Ai^hich for ever deprived 
the Jesuits of their Missions in Paraguay, Brazil, and Bolivia, together 
Avith all their rich incomes, these buildings could have been as Avell 
preserved as if they had been of stone, if Spanish indolence had not 
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neglected to iniike even tlio most necessary repairs. Still, siicli is the 
imj^rcssion of vitality made hy these edifices, that we expected every 
moment to sec one of the padres appear from out the dark background 
ot the grey, weatlier-beatcn colonnade. 

The aUsence of trees, and the number of tall crucifixes (the largest 
of which is erected in the middle of the Plaza), give it the ajipcarance 
of the dreary interior of a cpiict monastery, — an impression ivhich is 
only heightened by the grave Indians gliding noiselessly along the 
extensive corridors in' their long white camisetas. 

The sacristan, an Indian, readily opened to us a side-door of the 
church, and wo passed out of the dazzling light of the declining sun 
into the mystic twilight of the aisle, after having been amused with 
the grotesque ornamentation and the gaudy colours of the pilastres and 
statuettes of the outer hall. 

A detailed description of the church, and of the life and doings 
of the Indians in the Missions, will follow hereafter. 

Our task now was — and it was neither an easy nor an agreeable 
one — to get a sufficient number of j)addlcrs for our return, as those 
who had come with us from the Amazon had been absent from their 
families for eight months, and rvei’c unwilling to undergo the troubles 
and dangers of the same voyage again after only a few days’ repose. 
The welfare of the traveller in this regard depends entirely on the 
good or the ill-will of the Dhcctor of the Pueblo, who has the title 
of Con-egidor, and of the chieftain of the Indians, who exercises the 
greatest influence on them to the iircsent day. But as we had been 
cornmis.sioned by the Brazilian Government, and as the President of 
the Eepublic had been notified of our arrival by the Brazilian Ambas- 
.sador, our relation to both the Corregidor and the Prefect of the Bepart- 
meiit differed materially from that of an ordinary Bohh'iau merchant 
of Trinidad or Santa Cruz, who might be hunting for i)uddles in the 
Missions, and we therefore had a right to count on their support. 
Oil the morning following our arrival at Exaltacion, we went in 
person to the house of the Corregidor, a still jmuthful-looking man 
of the true Spanish type, who lived on the ground floor of the 
Collegium, which is kept in rather better repau’ than the first story. 
He received us in a vide hall paved with bricks, between which 
sections of large bones, probably of bullocks, formed siniiile patterns 
of a rough mosaic. After we had all been seated on heavy, rudely 
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cai-ved arm-chairs, or on. similar benches, and the inevitable cigarros 
had been handed round by an Indian girl, he mformed ns that he 
was charged by the “ Prefeito do Departamento ” to assist ns in every 
possible Avay in the exploration of a- river which was of as groat 
importance to Boliida as to Brazil, but that he greatly regretted he 
could not obtain in the thinly -peopled Pueblo of Exaltacion the Avhole 
number of paddles we required, viz., forty-two men, and that we Avere 
to Avait until the Prefect residing at Trinidad, Avhither he was about 
to send an express, should decide out of which of the next Missions 
the rest of om- crew Avas to be taken. 

As we began to apiirehend that avo were going to have as long 
a delay here as at Mauaos, which, at the then advanced season, would 
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prove (as it did) of e\'il consequences to us, I resolved to face the 
hardships of another fortnight’s voyage in a small canoe, and to go 
myself to Trinidad. 

I chose the lightest canoe at hand, and, availing myself of the 
clear moonlight nights, succeeded in reaching Trinidad (a distance of 
150 miles) in six days. There is no rapid in this part of the river, 
bnt iu some places there is a strong cuiTent. Arrh'ed at Trinidad, 
which is laid out exactly on the plan of Exaltacion, I Avas kindly 
received by the Prefect, a Prenchman, and the Chefe da Policia, a 
true Bolman of Indian descent (of the Guichoa tribe). Luckily for 
us all, I was enabled to set out on my return on the second day, 
Avith the necessary orders for the Corregidorcs of San Joaquin and 
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Exaltaci’on, and with the proniise that from Trinidad itself a part of 
the crew should follow me within three days. Descending the i-iver 
Avithout intermission, I arrived at Exaltacion in two days and two 
nights, having on the way encountered a heaA'y squall and rain of 
tropical violence, and sustained the loss of the coberta or tolda, the 
Iiide-covcred awning of the canoe, Avhieh was caught by the branches 
of a loAv-lying tree as Ave glided sAviftly along the banks. Having 
immediately despatched a messenger to San Joaquin, Ave with all 
haste set about the re2)airs of four of the barques and the collecting 
of proAusions (chiefly Indian corn-flour and sun-dried meat), in which 
operations we Averc so Amliantly assisted by old Cardozo that avc Avore 
enabled to leave Exaltacion after a month’s sojourn, and to turn 
the bows of our barques homcAvards. 

It AA^as the 19 th of October, and high time it AA'as for our departure ! 
Alrciidy fearful squalls swee2ung over the country told us that the 
rainy season was at hand ; and, if this Avere to find us still in the 
region of the rapids, Ave surely should expiate our delay Avith inter- 
mittent fcA'ers. 

The disheartening story of the Bolivian merchant overtaken by 
the floods there, who had to bury eight of his crcAV Avithin a few 
days (the rest having had a narrow escape), haunted us incessantly ; 
and we did our best to 7 uake the detailed maps of the river-course, 
and to take the soundings of its depth, with all possible dispatch. 
Luckily Ave had already made the astronomical obser\'ations on our 
ascent. We an-ived at Santo Antonio as early as the 18 th of 
November, yet not Avithout having, all of us, suffered in A^arious 
degrees from fits of the fever ; AAdiich, though subdued, Avas not cured 
by reiieated tloses of quinine, so long as we continued to bo exposed 
to the same j)crnicious influences. 

The labour and trouble of pa.ssiug the ra2)ids are less, of course, 
on the descent than on the ascent j but the risks to A^essels are 
greater; and, with the time Indian carelessness of the crew, it is 
almost miraculous that they esca2>e from being wmecked on the rocks, 
wliich are half covered Avith the bubbling white spray. Several times 
our barques were in imminent danger, and with them all the results 
of oiu‘ troublesome tour; especially once at Guajara, and another time 
in the currents beloAV Bananciras. 

The unloadiug at the 2>rinci2)al breaks, which in the descent also 
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iire uniii)pvoa(;hrtblc, the traiiS[)orting uf tlio frtaght and vessels ovca- 
stone and roc'ks, tlie frequent breaking and cracking of ribs (ot tlie 
vessels, 1 itioan), and their hurried re]»iiir, are just the same as in 
the ascent. Suffice it then to say that at last we saw with relieved 
hearts our boats floating again on the smooth surface of the Amazon, 
and at Manaos the warmth of the greeting extended to us by friends 
and acquaintance Avas intensified by the circumstance that only a IcAV 
days before the newspapers had stated most positively that one and 
all of us had been killed and eaten by the Caripunas. On the 14th 
of December, 1808, wo ari'ived safely at Para by the same Belem 
which had first brought ns to Manaos; and on the 4th of January, 
1869, at Eio de Janeiro, which we had left fourteen months before, a 
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CHAPTER III. 




Tlie .Start. — Preparation of tho 
Past .Shirts and Panama Hats. 
— Brealcfa.st. — Turtle Souii. — 
Hunting the Alligators.— Niglit 
Camp. 






.HE lower course of Hie 
Madeiiu 2)resout.s, for 
more than four huucli’ed 
and sixty miles, a picture 
of grand .simplicity and, it 
luust be owned, monotony, 
wliicli, inaguificent as it 
appeal's at first, wearies 
the eye and sickens tbe 
lieart at last, — a dead calm 
on an unruffled, mirror- 
like .slieet of water glaring 
ill tlie sun, and, as far as the eye can reacli, two walls of dark 
green forest witli the dai'k-blue firmament above tiiem ; in the fore- 
ground, slender juilms, and gigantic orchid-covered trunks, with 
blooming creepers hanging from the wave-worn shore, ivith its red 
eartlislijis, dmvu into tlie turbid floods. Am hill breaks the finely 
indented line of the foliagi-, which everywhere bounds tlie horizon, 
onlj'^ here and there a few palm-covered sheds peep out of the green; 
and still more rarely do we sight one of their quiet dark inmates. 
.Stately kingfi.shei's looking thoughtfully into the river, Avhito herons 
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staiidiug' for litturs ou one log, and alligators lying so inotionloss at 
<IiG mouth of some rivulet that their jaggy tails and scarcely pro- 
truding skulls might easily ho takem for some half-sunk(',n trunks, arc 
the oidy animals to ho seen ; and certainly they do not increase 
the liveliness of the scone. Dreary and monotonous as the laudscape, 
the days too pass in unvaried succession. 

With the first dawn of day, hcforc the white mist that hides the 
smooth surface of the river has di.sappeared with the rays of the rising 
sun, the day’s work hegins. The boatswains call their respective crews ; 
the tents are hroken up as quickly as possible ; the cooking apparatus, 
the hammocks find hides that served as beds, are taken on board 
together Avith our arms and mathematical instruments ; and every one 
betakes himself to his post. The pagaias (paddles) are dipped into 
the water, and the prows of our heavy boats turn slowly from the shore 
to the middle of the stream. Without the loss of a minute, the oars 
arc plied for three or four hours, at a steady but rather quick rate, 
until a .sp(d on shore is discovered easy of access and offering a dry 
fire-place and some fuel for the preparation of breakfast. If it be ou 
one of the long sandbanks, a roof is made of one of the sails, that 
rarely serve for anything else ; if in the Avood, the undergroAvth, in the 
shade of some large tree, is cleared for the reception of our little table 
and t('nt-chairs. 

The functions of the culinary chef for the Avhitc faces, limited to 
the preparation of a dish of black beans, Avith some fish or turtle, are 
simple enough, but, to bo ajipreciated, certainly require the hearty 
appetite acquired by active life in the open air. The Indians haA "0 to 
cook by turns for their respective boats’ crcAvs ; their unalterable bill 
of fare being a pap of flour of Indian corn or mandioca, Avith fresh or 
ibied fish, or a piece of jacare (alligator). 

Most of those who are not busy cooking, spend then.’ time prciparing 
ncAV bast shirts, the material for Avhich aa'us found almost everywhere 
in the neighbourhood of our haltiug-x)laces. Soon the Avood is alive 
Avith the sound of hatchets and the crack of falling trees ; and, even 
before they are summoned to breakfast, they return Avith pieces of a 
silky bast of about 4| j'ards long and someAvhat less than 1^ yard Avidc. 
Their imjAlemcnts for shu’t-making are of juimitiA^e simplicity, — a heavy 
Avooden hammer with notches, called maceta, and a round jnccc of wood 
to Avork uiAon. Continuously beatem AA'ith the maceta, the fibres of the 
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bast become loosoned, until tlic originally bard piece of wood gets soft 
and flexible, and about double its former breadth. Aftisr it has been 
washed, wrung out to remove the sap, and dried in the suu, it has 
the appearance of a coanso woollen stuff of a bright whitish yellow or 



light brown, disclosing two main layers of wavy fibres held together 
by smaller lilamouts. A more easily prepared and better M'orking- 
garnieiit for a tropical climate is hardly to be lound than this, called 
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ciiseura by the Iiidiau8 of Bolma, iiml turuiy* by those of the Amazon. 
Its cut is as simple ami classical as its material. A hole is cut iu the 
middle of a piece about 10 feet long, to i^ass the head through; aud 
the depending skirt is sewu together on both sides, from below up to 
the height of the gii-dle, which usually is a piece of cotton string or 
liana. 

Another branch of industry our Indians were busy at, in their hours 
of leisure, was the fabrication of straAV hats, with the young leaves of a 
kind of little palm, the same which supplies the excellent hats imported 
from Ecuador and Peru, and known in Europe under the name of Chile 
or Panamti hats. Dexterity at all sorts of wickorAVork seems to be innate 
to this race ; and the prettiest little baskets, aud the finest mats of coloured 
palm leaves, are to be bought on the Missions of thcMamord at the loAvest 
prices.! 

Put all these occupations are left at the call of the fii-st-raate ; who 
has the proud title of Capitano. The boats’ crews crowd round their 
pots ; each one receives his allotted portion in a calabash or a basin of 
horn; and their sj)oons of the same material are soon in fidl activity. If 
a jacare has lately beeu shot, or caught in a laco (sling), CA^cry one, after 
roasting his own piece of it on the spit, luocccds to cut at the large slices 
of the white meat (Avhich, though iu appearance like fish, is as tough as 
India-rubber) Avith the satisfaction usually produced by three or four hours 
of hard roAving on view of anytliiug eatable. One tribe especially, the 
Caniehanas, from the former Mission of San Pedro at the Mamore, think 
roast caiman the finest eating in thoAimrld; Avdiile others, the Cay n abas 
IVom Exaltacion, and the Mojos, from Trinidad, Avhosc palates are somo- 
Avhat more refined, prefer beef, fish, or turtle to the inusk-exhaliug 
saurian. Notably the turtles, Avhich arc not found ou the Guapord and 
Mamore (they arc not met Avith above the rapids of the Madeira) arc 
prized by them, though ive grcAV rather tired of them, and no wonder. 
Ou the loAver Madefra, at our tires, there Avas almost daily going on the 
cooking of turtles, of all sizes, from the full-grown one of a yard in 
length to the smallest of the size of a hand ; and iu every variety of 
preparation too — A\diole, and chopped up as for soup ; stcAved ; and 
roasted iu their OAvn shell or on the spit. 

*■ Curafari le<jdin, Martins. 

. t -It Itio de Janeiro a Pamiimi, lint costs twenty and more dollars ; in Holiviii ulioiit 
live or six. 
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Hatliiiig ill the river, imiiiediately after meals, is a luxury iuvariahly 
iii(lulge<l ill by all the lucliaus; aucl 1 never remarked that it was 
attencleil by any evil eousoquenees to them. 

After a rest ot two hours’ duration, the cooking utensils, the ham- 
mocks, aud^ improN'ised tents, were carried on board again, and the 
\ oj age eontiuuetl. A second halt was made after rowing for two or three 
hours, when we came in sight of a good place for fishing, such as the 
mouth of some smaller river, or an extensive mud bank. Such places 




At.i.KiATou-urji'm'o. 



were usually recognisahic finiii aliir, by the multitude of suoAv-whito 
herons, and of long caimans, which, finding it out before us, crowded 
there ill peaceful unity, aud with similar iiitcmtions. The vicinity of tlie 
scaly monsters i.s scarcely heedeil by the ludiaus, who fish and take their 
hath, laughing and jesting, tlimigh somewhat hugging the shore, just 
us if there weri' no such thing as the tail or the tooth of the jacai4 in 
the world ; mid, ludeed, these creatures are themselves iu much greater 
danger than the ved-skius. AVhon the last steak of alligator has been 
consmned, one of the Cauichamis is sure to ask leave to have some 
bin, and to jiroiide at the same lime for their next dinner. Of course 
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the pcrinissiou is always giauted, as the sport keeps up tkeii' spirits, aud 
spares our jiro visions. Witliout loss of time, then, one of them, having 
carefully fastened a strong looi) of raw hide at the end of a long pole, aud 
having dexterously slipped off his hast shirt, creeps slowly tlu’ough the 
shallow water, pole and sling in hand, as near as possible to the alligator, 
whieh looks on at these preparations with perfect apathy, only now and 
then h(‘trayiug a sign of life hy a lazy movement of its jiowerful tail. 
Hut it does not take its eyes off the Indian as he crawls nearer and 
nearer. The fatal sling is at arm’s length from its muzzle, aud yet it does 
not see it. As if imder the influence of witchcraft, it continues to stare 
Avith its large protruding eyes at the hold hunter, who in the next moment 
lias tlirown the loop over its head, aud suddenly drawn it to with a 
strong pull. The other Indians, who the while have heen cowering 
motionless on shore, now rush into the water to the help of their 
com]»anion, and four or five of them land the ugly creature that with 
all its might struggles to get hack into the water, lashing the sand 
with its tail and showing its long teeth ; hut a few vigorous hlow's 
Avith an axe on the tail aud skull soon render it tame enough. It, instead 
of dragging hack, the alligator Avere only to rush forAvard holdly to the 
attack of the Indians, they Avouhl, of a certainty, leave pole and sling 
and run for their Ha'cs ; hut this hiight idea never seems to occur to 
the uncouth animal, and the strife ahvays ends Avith its death. Though 
there AA^ere more than a dozen of them killed during the voyage, I 
never thought of sending a rifle-hullct through the thick skull of one, 
except on one occasion, Avhen I Avas afraid that one of our Cani- 
chanas Avas about to make too close an acquaintance Avith the hard, 
jagged tail of an extraordinarily strong monster, Av^hich measimed full 
IG^ feet. 

Ea^cu hcforc the huge spoil is cut up, four musk-glands, placed hy 
tAVOs under its jaAV, aud on its holly, near the hegiuning of the tail, 
must he carefully tiiken out, to prevent the diftusion, over the wdiole 
body, of the penetrating odour of the greasy, hroAvn liquid they contain. 
These glands, Avhieh are about an inch and a half long aud as thick as a 
finger, arc carefully tied uj> and suspended in the sim to dry. Mixed 
Avith a little rose-water, their contents serve, as we Averc told, to 
perfume the raven-black tresses of the elegant Bolivian ladies at Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra and Cochabamba, in spite of, or rather by reason 
of, their strong scent, AA'hich gives the headache to all save these 
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■ sti'oug-uervcd Seiioritas, who love a bull-fight above everythmg, 

1 Avho kiioAv how to roll the cigarito, and to dance the fandango Avith 

* matchless grace, hut who scarcely are able to Avrite their oAvn names. 

After .such a pleasant interlude of fishing or hunting, the paddles 
p are plied Avith rcncAved vigour until the evening, when sleeping quarters 

( are selected, either on a samlbank or in the forest. The canoes are 
moored by strong piassaba-ropes in some recess of the bank, Avhere 
they are protected against drifting trunks ; the tents are erected, and 
I preparations ensue for the principal meal. MeaiiAvhile, aft(w the very 

shoit interval of tAvilight usual in the tropics, Night almost suddenly 
throAAS her dark Amil OA^er the A’alley, and the bright constellations of 
the Southern sky in quiet majesty adorn the firmament. 

While Avc prepare to take astronomical observations, half-a-dozen 
: largo fires are lighted round about, in Avhosc fitful blaze the neigh- 

jl boAiiing foi’cst trees appear like huge phantoms, looking contemptuously 

doAvn on ns, poor tiny mortals. Om- Indians Avarm themselves in the 
cheerful gloAV, smoking, and chatting of the day’s adventures, or rather 
of AA'hat are regarded as such— unusual good or ill-luck at fishing and 
hunting; the casual meeting of .some canoe; or the sight of a serin- 
gueiio s poor cottage. Work oA'cr, they take off the rough cascara, 

I and ])ut on the camiseta, a cotton garment without sleeves, resembling 

I a A\ ido poncho soAVn together at the sides, and whose dazzling Avhiteness 

IS set off by two scarlet stripes along the seams. The ample folds and 
the simple cut of the garment, which is made by the Indian women 
of the Missions on very primitive looms, give quite a stately, classical 
appem-auce to the numerous groups round the fires. Such must have 
been the aspect presented by the halting-places of those daring seafarers, 
the I hocnicians, Avho Avore the first to call into life an international 
commerce, and Avhosc light-i-igged barques first ventured to distant 
shores, to bring home the precious amber and the useful tin. Only 
the dense swarms of mosquitos,. Avhich set in immediately after sunset, 
remind us rather unpleasantly that we are far off’ from those happy 
Northern regions, Avhore such a nnisauco can hardly bo well imagined. 
lAs2)ccially in the dense forest beneath cacao-bushes, or under the 
close, leafage of the large figueiras, Avhere no breath of air incommodes 
those. light-AAunged tormentor.s, it is quite impossible, for the European 
at least, to close tin eye Avithout the shelter of a mosquitciro (mosquito- 
net) ; and Ave could hut A>'onder at our Indians, mo.st of Avhom did 
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without it. After supper they simply spreud a hide ou the ground, on 
which, witli 110 covering otlier than the starry hrniaincnt above them, 
they slept undisturbed till the dawn, only occasionally brushing away, 
as if by way of diversion, the most obtrusive of the little fiends. The 
capitanos only, and one or other of the older rowers, allow themselves 
the luxury of good cotton hammocks, which are also made by their wives 
in the Missions. 

Such, with few variations, was the course of our daily life, until wo 
ri'ached the regions of the rapids, when, of course, the hundred little 
incidents connected with the dragging of the canoes through narrow, 
foaming channels, and with carrying the goods and the vessels themselves 
overland, disturbed the monotony of this rude forest life. 
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JIFNTIXG AXD FISHING IN THE 
PROVINCES OF AMAZON 
AND MATO GROSSO. 



The Pim-rneu. — The Peixe-lioi. 
— Tlie Roto. — Fishing -nith 
the Covo. — Tapi i--Ji anting. — 
The HaiToiros. 



0 tlio inliabitauts of the above- 
iiioutionod jjrovinceH hunting 
and, still tishing are of 

an importance hardly to be 
o.stiinated in Europe ; aud in 
any, be it the sliglitest, 
description of these, land-s, 
special attention must be 
directed to these brauches of 
nationid economy ; -which are 
of small consequence in civi- 
lised countries. I’licre the 



colossal turtles, the pira-rucu (^,Su</is .y/f/fos),* and the lamantin or peixe- 
boi, arc captured, a.s the tapirs, the tvild hogs and deer, are Inmtcd, 
nut lor sport, but lor subsisltmce, for the daily food of the inhabitants. 

Jhe ox, though no longei’ an altogether unknown animal in these 
regions, is still strange enougli ; and its meat will be rarely Jiiet with in 
Ihe isolated huts of the Indians and mestizoes, for the few heads of cattle, 
brought up-stream Irom the lon'cr course of the Amazon by the fori nightly 



* Fi’oin [tmi, (i.sL; iiad rued, red. 
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steamers, haroly sutRce to supply the wants of the little to^vns, sneh 
as Manaos, Santarem, etc.* Otlua’ of our domestic animals also, such 
as pigs, goats and sheep, arc very rarely found near the hots of tln^ 
riverines, though the first would thrive cxceUcntly. A mimbcn- of 
cackling hens, and perhaps a few ducks, arc their only live stock ; as they 




give no trouble whatever, and find abundant food on the soft earth, and 
in the roots and fallen leaves near the cottages. 

The marvellous bounty of nature, on the one hand, and the iraiate 
disposition, confii’med by habit, to do as their fathers have done before 
them, on the other, will sutflciently explain why Indians and mestizoes so 

* The jiopulatiou of tlie Brazilian coast, living on fresh and dried fish all the year 
round, go to the nearest town regularly on Easter Sunday to buy a piece of beef ; for 
once a year, they say, ono must have moat. 
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iiiarketUy prefer the life of hunters and fishers to the les.s exciting and 
more settled vocation of breeders of domestic animals. From his carlie.st 
} ears, the young iajniyo (Indian of the Amazon Valley) accompanies his 
lather either on the open river or on the inundated plains, where, in the 
cool shade of large trees, or amid the snbmerged tops of palms which arc 
juiirored in the smooth dark water, they quietly lie in ambush, patiently 
awaiting the proper moment for throwing their harpoons into the broad 
back of the lura-rucn, a fish of 10 to 13 feet long, covered (as if it were 
annour) Avith big scales bordered by a sliarp scarlet line. When caught, 
it IS dragged on land, opened up the Avhole length of its back, the 
vertebrsB taken out, and the meat salted and dried in the sun. In its 
fresh state it is not very palatable; but Avhen prejjared in this way, 
as it is largely consumed by both rich and poor from Para to the frontiers 

Poru, it makes quite an abominable dish, decidedly inferior to cod-fish. 
And this is not the worst of it. As the meat is very hygroscopic, and 
the atmosphere, especially in the rainy season, saturated with aqueous 
Ampours, the foul-smelling slices have to be laid out in the sun from 
time to time; and as the vendeiros (shopkeepers) in small towns like 
Mauaos seem to think no spot more appropriate for that operation than 
Ihe pavement at their doors, their neighbours and passengers have 
the pleasure of at least smelling the nasty fish, if they have been lucky 
enough to escape it at table. 

Very different is the lamantin or manati, a fresh-water cetacean, 
Avhich, despite its Portuguese name of peixe-boi (ox-fish), derived fi-om 
its broad snout resembling that of an ox, is no more a fish than its 
gigantic cousin of the sea, the sperm-whale. It abides especially in 
the quiet lakes on the borders of the large iWers, Avhich are coA’ered 
AAoth a ijrofusion of long reed-grass and wild rice, the chief food of 
the peixe-boi. Its flesh is fat and nice, and, when properly prepared, 
decidedly reminds one of pork. 

Although fishing is of far greater importance than hunting to 
the inhabitants of these countries, for the simple reason that the 
hitter requires powder and lead, and a far costlier Aveapon than their 
OAATi boAV* or simple iron hook, 1 will spare the reader the infliction 
of a dry ichthyologic register of all the species and A’-aideties that people 
the main stream and its endless ramifications. Their number has been 



Bows and aiTows are used everywhere on these rivers for shooting fish and turtle ; 
hut only wild Indians otnjdoy them for hunting on laud. 
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Hiigmentcd, by several liundreds, by the dis(uiveri(?s of Agassiz, in 
his exploration in 18G0, and some future explori'V may, peiinips, discova'r 
as many more. It is quite a host of fresh-water fish A\'hieh inhabits 
the yellow floods of the Amazon and its tributaries. Only some of 
them spread over the whole length of its cour.se, while the mas.s 
(according to the observations of Agassiz) are restricted to certain 
localities ; everjf section of the stream, indeed, having its characteristic 
species. A temporary transgression of their proper bounds sometimes 
takes place ; on the w'hole, however, the enormous Avater-net may be , 

divided into several regions, which differ more or l(;ss sharply in m 

their fauna. Some trifling differences in the vegetation, variety of f 

formation of the banks and of the river-bed, its dcj)th, and especially * 

the greater or minor declivity, doubtless determine these restrictions. 

The mo.st constant companions of the traveller on the Amazon ■ 

are the doljjhins, or botos.* From Para to the rapids of the affluents, i 

and even to the smooths above them, they play around the boat. * 

Being mammifers, like their oceanic brothers, they are compelled ever and , 

aiioh to come to the surface, to take breath ; and they describe therefore, j 

in the water, a peculiar Avavy line or cycloid, often leaping high into | 

the air and returning, bloAA'ing and puffing, to their native element. 

One moonlight night, on the upper Madeira — it wns at the mouth of 
the Jammary — our boats were surrounded by a troop of them, that 
played about, snorting and splashing, and making such a noise, as 
though hundreds of mermaids were pursued by bearded mermen, that I 

wm could not get a wink of sleep all night long. 1 

This noisy play, those sounds that .seem so strange for animals of ^ 

fish shape, and their obAuous passion for the socict)^ of man (they 
accompany the boats sometimes for long distances, in troops of thirty 
and forty), may have given rise to the extravagant tales regarding 
them, which are stoutly believed by the Avhole population of the country, 
from the half-savage Tapnyo and Mameluco to the rich Portuguese 
vendciro. The botos are represented to have the property of assuming 
the human shape from time to time, of Avalking amongst us like 
other Christians, and of being especially dangerous to the fair sex. 

The only tokens AAfflieh might betray the monsters are their feet, Avhieh 

are turned backAvard; but such a trifle may be easily overlooked in . 

the dark, which they ahvays choose for their mischievous excur.sious. I 



11 iiimulni' 1 \irtnjrii aka ivniql. iiiirm. 
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S]y innlutto ami Iiidiau women tell their cretUilous husbands Avondrous 
stories of the adventures they have had AA’ith the treacherous botos, 
wliich took the shape of theii’ absent spouses so complotclj'' that the 
poor victims only discovered their mistake when the pseudo-husbands 
took theu' Avay to the river and sprang into it Avith a loud snort. In 
consequence of this Avidely-spread superstition, the dolphins are very rarely 
linnted, though it is so easy to harpoon them, and though they yield 
an excellent train-oil. They multiply, therefore, Avithiu the boundaries 
assigned by nature. 

Another fabulous aquatic monster, in all likelihood a near relation 




TltE PIl!A.-ltTIcif (STJUIS GIGAs). 



of our celebrated sea-serpent, is the so-calhid minhoeao (big Avorm), a 
snake of such immense size that the riveriues assert with all seriousness 
that the river rises or falls as the monster either enters or leaves 
it. It is also culled mai d’agua (mother of Avaters), Avliich name it 
shai-es, tliough, AAutli a sort of Brazilian Lorelei, haunting the picturesque 
fall of the Tai'uma, a little influent of the Bio Ncgio. This beautiful 
maid Avith golden hau- — Avhether she combs it with a golden comb, 
like the German Lorelei, has not yet been ascertained — bcAvitches Avith 
her loveliness any man Avho sets eyes on her. Madness overpoAVors 
his senses, and he is deprived of ability ever to find the Avay back to his 
cottage. Tberefore the narrow glen Avhich the siren has chosen for her 

ii 
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Tire T.AMANTTX, OU PBIXE-BOI (irANATITS AMEEICANUs). 

man-like monkeys, sncli as the gorilla, the raiimpanzee, and the orang- 
outang, were to be found in the Brazilian forests, this ■\videly-spread 
superstition ^yould admit of easy explanation; but even the liveliest 
hunter’s tancy is not equal to so hideous an exaggeration of such poor 
representatives of “our cousins” as ai'c hoAvling monkeys, or Barrigudos; 
and the origin of the table is certainly to be sought only in the gloomy 
belief of the Indians, Avho fancy themselves pursued at every step by 
demons and witchcraft. MoreoA'er, every tribe has its own hunting- 
customs, or rather hunting-superstitions, for here also the sons of Nimrod 
are more inclined to credulity than other mortals. The Coroados of 
the South will not taste the meat of the deer, lest they should lose 
their rich black hair; or the protuberance on the neck of the tapir. 



abode, and whose Aimbrageous depth is uninvaded by sunbeam, is regarded 
with superstitious awe, and no Tapuyo Avill v'cntiu’e to stay at nightfall 
at any jjlace within hearing of the roar of the haunted fall. 

Another dreaded ghost of the forest, though it be not by far of so 
lovely a shape, is the Caepbra (Caa pbra, man of the forest), an ugly 
old man covered with hair, of immense bodily strength, who waylays 
the himters and twists their necks. Any unusual sound in the Avoods is 
ascribed to the caepbra, and only absolute silence and motionless cowering 
under bushes and branches will, it is thought, avail to save from his 
dreadful claws. Incredulous people are forced by urgent entreaties, or, if 
need be, by menaces, to comply with these armngoments, in order 
not to rouse the AAU-ath of the totally inAuihierable monster. If large 
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whicli is tlie best morsel, lost they should lose the, lov(i of tlioir Avives. 
Ill the same AA^ay tliey UAmid the meat of tlie dnelc and of tho (aitia, 
a very savoury rodcut, lest theii- children should ac(iuiro big, ugly-shaped 
feet and ears, lie AAdio has shot the di'adly arroAV must not oat of the game 
it he Avould have steady aim and good luck for the future ; and the 
Avomen also, to the eAudent advantage of their selfish, hxAA-giving hahms, 
are prohibited from the eating of many animals. 

The fishes apparently are not subject to tho same objections, and every 
moans seems laAvfiil for their capture : hooks, boAA'-s and arroAA^s, casting 
nets, and drag-nets, that are spread out in a Avide circle and drawn 
m on shalloAV sandbanks, sometimes filled Avith exceedingly rich .spoil.* 
At some points AA^hole tribes Avill unite, as the above-mentioned Coroados 
of Parana, in the operation of forcing them, by raising little stone dykes 
upon and betAveen the boulders of a currfmt, to take a certain channel 
so controlled by a iilait-Avork of bamboo that at tlie upper end the Avaiter 
rushes into it with considerable force, yet leaves it perfectly dry a little 
farther down, whence it escapes through the interstices. As these “ parys ” 
(as the contrivances are called by the Coroados) are usually fitted up at 
tho season of the multitudinous return of the fish after spaAvning up- 
stream, few of the larger' ones escape theii- liite ; and their profusion 
Avould be seriously impaired in streams with pary.s, if these were not 
regularly destroyed evei-y year by the floods. 

One mode of fishing practised on the Mamore (though it be not 
veiy frequcmtly) is too singular to be passed over in silence. At certain 
seasons millions of small fish move up-stream iu dense swarms. Those 
migrations, which occupy several hours, are awaited by the Moxo Indian, 
Avho takes up a standing position in the shallow Avater, near the shore or 
near a siindbank, provided only Avith the covo, a sort of conical basket, 
Avithout bottom, carefully made of laths of a hoaiy palrn-AVood joined by 
plait-Avork. This basket he throAvs -at the passing fish, Avhich he can 
afterwards, at his leisure, take out by the smaller opening at the top, 
provided the water is not higher than the covo itself. 

Another method, — the Avmrst, of all, since it destroys both the old ones 
aud the spaAvn, the eatable and tho uneatable together, leaving gouorally 
the greater part of them as a meal for the urubiis (A'ultures),— can be 
applied only in smaller sheets of water, in the little lagoons or pools 

Sui-uhim, Pintado, Bagro, Tambnki, Tiieuaard, 
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left l)y tlie rotiriiig floods, A poisonous oreopei’, cipo limbo (PaidUuia 
pinnata^ L.),* is crushed, and the sap throA\’u into (he water, wliicli in a 
few Tnimitos will he covered with dead fisli of all sizes, the eating of 
Avhich does not seem to endanger the health. Though I think this 
mode of fishing Avoifhy only of barbarians, I should not liave hesitated 

once to Axse the poison, had ono 
of the plants been at hand. It 
was at the Salto de Thootonio, 
the most considerable of the 

I " 1 cataracts of the Madeira, where 
g a rugged reef of 83 feet in 
I height crosses the river-bed. 
3 A groat number of pools had 
" boon left by the receding floods 
_ ^ J in its holes and on shore, just 
ra about where the fish probably 
had tried to pass the fall in 
lateral channels, or by leaping 
and boimding oA'cr the breaks 
to eontimie, in the smootli 
above, their search for an appro- 

■ m priate place to deposit their 
p spaAvn. In the lai-gest of those 
P pools many Imndi'eds of gigantic 
fish had been cut off fi’om the 

■ main stream, perhaps Avexks 
before our arrival, and were 
ilying sloAvly in the Avarju Avater 
of the basin, Avhioh Avas ini])reg- 
nated Axath every variety of 
putrid matter. We counted 
already more than fiA^e hxxndred 
n OA'cry .stage of decomposition, floating upon 
green Avatcr, and emitting pestiferous exha- 
ue a huge sm-ubim rose from the depth and 



nsiiiixa WITH tuk covo, 



* Resides tins, tlipro nvo a few utluT sitriilnv jilants used in tlio sanio waj 
Tiiiiln'), Discidia Ei-ytlivinsi, Vki.c. ; Taruim-AIoira, Oowulus iiierme, Maiit' 
Etij^iluirbia’ ct Icfitlij'ittiiciw, Makt. 




ONE OF OUR MfUOS INDIAXS KKTCniNlNO I'UOM FlSUINii (At. 
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moved slowly, almost torpidly, tlu'ougli tbe tliiek element. Some dozens 
of black vidtures (nrubus) looked sharply and anxiously at us aud at the 
foul pond, their richly-laden table, the while sitting rigid aud motionless 
ou the neigliboiuing rocks with their wide wings opened to the evening 
breeze, probably to air their leathers. They reminded us, in their im- 
mobility, of the bronze eagles on the crown of some old tower. In 
spite of the sickening aspect, we had the greatest diffieidty to prevent our 
Indians from harj)ooiiing the half-dead fish and making themselves 
seriously ill with this nauseating food, although they had, with but little 
trouble, sueeeedcd in taking a large quantity of wholesome fish below the 
tall, in the bays and creeks of the shores, and at the mouth of a small 
rivulet. 

We were taken with the strange shape of the rays,” whoso broad 
wings and projecting eyes are to be mot, it is usually supposed, in salt 
water only. We caught some specimens that measm-ed more than three 
feet fr’om the extremity of the Iw'ad to the tail, which is armed with a 
horny sting, of a finger’s length. These rays were of a greyish brown, 
with black spots encircling a )mllow point. They are much feared by the 
Indians, for their sling, w'hich is indeed well calculated, Avith its double 
edge aud finely dentated point, to inflict excrueiating Avounds on the bare 
loot of some bather, AA"ho may incautiously trample upon the creature, as 
it lies lurking for spoil half-buried in the mud of the shaUoAV banks. 

The annexed sketch represents one of our paddlers returning from a 
fishing excursion, and carrying, besides a ray and a large surubim, another 
smaller fish, AAhose sharp curved teeth have gi\mn it the name of peixe 
cachorro (dog-fish). It is not so dangerous to man as the rays or the 
piranhas,* broad fishes of little more than a span’s length, which have 
literally torn to pieces many a daring swimmer. Their two rows of 
projecting teeth, Avhich are sharp as needles, arc the more to be dreaded, 
as the terrible creatures are almost ahvays together in hundreds, and they 
throw themselves upon their Auctira with the rapidity of lightning, as soon 
as the water has been dyed Avith the blood of the fli-st bite, each indi\ddual 
one of the dreadful snapping little jaAVS tearing off a piece of flesh. 

Without any doubt these piranhas arc a much greater obstacle to 
bathing than the jacares (crocodiles), Avhosc Auctims are far less numerous 
than is generally believed. 

Another dangerous animal, though in a difibrent way, is the candirii, 

* From pirii; fish, and anlia, tootli. 
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iiii almost Irausijureiit, tliiii Httl(> fisli, of less tlirm a tiogor’s ImigfJi, 
wliioh pcnotratos with opl-lihe nimblonoss iiiDi tlie orifloos of flic bathers 
and causes many ftital suxiidcuts, aecorcliug to the reports of the riyorines. 

So much for tlie scaly inhabitants of this iinnienso \vat('r-net. 1 trust 
I have sueeoeded in giving an idea of the ineredibU' variet}'- of their 
forms, which surpass the analogous ones of our n'vei’S b(dh in beauty and 
in nund)er, even as these gigantic streams surpass our noblest rivers in 
size. 

As lor huuting, it is folloyaal mueli less by the hull-civilised mestizo 
popidation of the Aiuiizon basin, although its endless forests are full of 




HEAD oif HWl.M.VIKO TAPm, I'CIISITEB BY BOGS. 



game, than it is iu that of the La Plata, in (he neighbouring province of 
Mato Ch’osso. 



The noblest and most generally pursued game is the anta (tapir), 
that nipre.sontativo of (he pachydenns in the Now World, which, in tlie 
(did, is found at only a few places iu Indite It flourishes in extraordinary 
numbers, yet docs not lutrd together iu troops, on the densely wmoded 
shores of tdl the balmtaries of the Atnazou iind La Platii. All the miiTOAv 
gorges and moist ravines, chid with rich vegetation, and (ho fore.sts on the 
shores of murmuring rivulets, and netir the roaring eataracts of large 
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livers, arc sure to shelter that (limiautive of the elephant. At early dawn 
it leaves its quiet nook behind thorny bambusaceje, or leafy bushes, and 
walks gravely to the river by deeply trodden paths of its ownengineeriug, 
for it thoroughly enjoys a cold bath in the morning ; and often, when 
quickly doublmg some shai-p bend in the river, ive surprised it sitting iu 
quiet majesty up to the neck in the water. It swims and dives with 
astonishing agility ; and it may be the sense of greater security iu the 
aqueous element, or it may be a longing for a refreshing bath after a 
tumultuous flight, which impels it always to take the shoidcst cut to the 
river, when pursued by the dogs. But it rims to its own destruction ; for 
there stands the hunter, motionless and ready for his shot, in his light 
canoe, which is screened from observation by overhanging boughs. Eiflc 
and bow, however, are scarcely wanted. If the river is of any breadth, 
the snorting and panting animal, vainly diving here and there to escape 
the furiously biting and barking hounds, is soon overtaken and killed, 
mostly either with a long hunting-knife, or with a pistol, by the occupant 
of the nutshell. If possible, it is harpooned before receiving the fatal 
blow ; else it would sink to the bottom, and the hunter would have to 
await its rising again. 

Only the female anta, with lier young one, never flies before the dogs. 
She remains courageously in her retreat, endeavouring to protect with her 
own body the trembling little creature that creeps between her legs, and 
vents its anxiety in shriU whistling sounds. Woe to the hardy cur that 
dares to leave the semicirele of its companions, barldng in these cases from 
a safe distance, and to come within reach of the grim dam. Her elevated 
short jaw bares some teeth that demand I'cspect, and under her powerful 
fore-legs the weak ribs of a dog would snap like thin reeds. At last, 
riddled with bullets, she falls down, a victim to maternal tenderness, on 
the body of her ten-ifled offspring. 

If the hunter succeeds in jirotccting the latter against the fury of tlic 
pack, who are courageous enough now, and if he does not handle it too 
roughly, it wtU become as tame as a dog, even on the second or third day 
of its captivity (as I witnessed myself), and soon will abandon all thought 
of retimning to its native wilds. As its food (grass, pumpkins, fruits, etc.) 
is easily jirocurable, it is not only possible but very ea.sy to make it quite 
a domestic animal. 

In Curitiba, the capital of the province of Parana, a stray tapii- ran 
about the streets, and the negro boys used to ride upon it from morning 
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to night. A temperature of 2° or 3° below freezing point, not nnoommon 

there in Juno and July, did not appear to incommode it in the least. I 

Almost all the larger South American animals are easily tamed ; the 
A\-ild hog, the deer, the guaty, the paca, and even the jaguar, not to spciik 
of the monkeys, parrots, and gallinaceous birds. Indeed, there is scarcely i 

a house or cottage in all the Amazon region, that docs not swarm with ' 

“jerimbabos” (pet animals), such as araras, jieriquitos, marianitas, 
jacamins, jacutiugas, mutuns, tucanoes, cutias, pacas, monkeys, etc. ; which 
sometimes are of the most troublesome and ridiculous tameness. The 
half-caste ladies especially are fond of their favourites, and often woidd 
not part with them for the world. Even the giboia (a sort of American * 

boa-constrictor) is often set free in the houses, to kill rats, mice, and other 
■vermin, of Avhich there is no lack anywhere. Small lizards, bats and 
enormous s])iders are the most harmless of them ; scorpions and lacraias, J 

whose sting is said to be exceedingly painful, being no rare guests, 
especially in old houses. 

Accidents from poisonous snakes are not so frequent as is generally 
siqjposed. The bite of the different species of jararacas (Bot/irops jar- 
tmica) and of coral-snakes will produce serious nflaminations ; but the 
patient usually escapes if properly attended to ; while the rattlesnake of 
the campos ( Crotalus hnrridm) and the surucucu (^Lacliesis mutus) are said 
to cause certain death. Yet I once saAV a negro, at Barbacena in the 
province of Minas, who escaped ■with only a stiff leg after having been 
bitten by a rattlesnake. 

All the animals of these forests, birds included (ndth the single 
exception of the jaguar), cat clay* with great Amracity, and may 
be found peacefully congregated, sometimes in groat numbers, at 
favourably situated spots, on steep broken banlcs, for instance, whose 
reddish yellow Avails often shoAV distinct traces of the teeth of a great 
many species. On moonlight nights particularly, when the whole 
animal Avorld is awake and more restless than usual, these “ barreiros ” 

(clay-pits), easily Ausible from the river, are excellent places for lying in 
ambush for all kinds of game ; and, if he be lucky, the hunter may kill 



* Many, esiiedally cliilJren, in these countries share the same morbid craving; 
n hich oRon readies such a degree tlmt not even the certainty of tire most paiiiMly 
niiscraldo death awaiting them can cure tliom of it. As a desperate expedient, negro 
slaves sometimes are forced to wear iron masks, which are only taken off during the 
meals, when the overseer is by, 
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even a gijotted oe black jaguar, in quest, not of the clay, but, like tbe 
liuntor himself, of fleer or vuld liogs, which arc an easy spoil for 
its long tangs and powerfid paws. Tapirs, that is full-grown ones, do 
not fall victims so easily. These pachyderms — thanks to their skin of 
a finger’s thickness — dasli so swiftly througli the sluaibs and buslics, 
Avith a AV^eight that carries everything resistlcssly before them, that, 
in the first dense thicket of thorns and lianas, they Auoleirtly disengage 
themselAms of then’ teiTiblc riders, AAdio tightly clasp them round their 
necks, before the jaguar’s poAverful clutches penetrate beloAV their stout 
skin. 

In the endless virgin forests on the shores of the Parana, before 
us unvisited by European for two Inindi-od years at least, our hunters 
shot, at the mouth of the Ivahy, an old tapir, Avhieh had evidently 

bad a hard struggle Avith its sleek enemy. It liad one eye only, and 

its broad ba(!k shoAved <leep traces of the jaguar’s claws. And thus 
this poor patriarch of the Afmods, Avho Lad escaped the tooth of the 
tiger, at last fell a Auctim to the bullet of one of our half-caste 
Indians. 

The meat of the tapir is excellent, tasting much like beef. The 
fat hunch on its neck, covered Avith long black bristles, is a delicacy 
AAdiich would do houour to the table of a Lucullus ; and equally esteemed 
are its short trunk, and the feet, Avhich yield, Avhen boiled, a rich 

jelly. The Indians and mestizoes usually prepare the head in the 

folloAAung manner ; Avhich also serves for Avhole hogs and other game, 
A number of pebbles, of the size of one’s fist, or larger, are thoroughly 
heated in the fire, and then carefully placed in a hole prejjared for 
their reception, tAvo or three feet deep. The taph’s head (or the peccari), 
Avrapped in banana or Lehconia leaves, is laid thereon ; another layer 
of gloAving hot stones, together AAuth more leaves, is put over them, and 
the hole filled up Avith earth. At the end of six or eight hours a 
sujjply of the best and juiciest roast meat Avill thus be ready. 

Pesides the tapir, tAvo .species of Avild hog, and several kinds of 
deer, arc especially appreciated. Among the latter is an exceedingly 
jjretty one, scarcely tlircc spans high. Stags (and verj’^ poAverful ones 
too ), Avhose antlers are much thicker iu proportion, and taj)er much more 
sharply than those of the European species, are found only in the campos 
or prairies. 

Of the \Auld hogs, even the larger variety is conshlerably smaller 
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arid Avcakcr than the European class ; and, tliough they are together 
by hundreds, and the Erazilian hunters generally bring them doAvn at 
close quarters, Ave never heard of any damage occasioned by theiib 
beyond badly Avounding some dogs. In the middle of the back, these 
animals have a sort of gland, tilled with a greasy, strongly scented 
substance, reminding one of musk, Avhich, Avhen ii'ritated or hardly 
jnu'sued by the dogs, they emit through a small opening. As soon a,s 
tlie peccari is killed, it is the hunter’s first care to sec that this gland 
is cut out, lest its foul odour should communicate itself to the meat, 
and so render it uneatable.* 

The monkeys, the queerest and nimblest of all the inhabitants of 
the AV'oods, Avho Avith infinite agility SAving themselves, in numerous 
troops, from bough to bough, are often hunted by the Brazilians ; 
but I should not advise a European to partake of the sport. Their 
piteous cries, if they bo not killed on the spot, their desperate, almost 
human gestures, and their excited examination of the bleeding Around, 
Avill more than suffice to spoil the pleasure of the day for any one of 
sensitive feelings. 

Gallinaceous birds, and parrots in endless A’ariet)^, are fmmd every- 
Avhero ; yet the latter, especially the long-tailed macaArs, are exceedingly 
shy and very difficult to shoot, Avhile of the former twenty or thii’ty 
together may sometimes be seen in the above-mentioned barreiros or 
clay-pits. Amongst them the jaeus [Penelope cristata) and jaeutingas 
[Penelope jacutinga), of the size of our tame foAvls, and the jacamms 
{Psophia crepitans, P. ochroptera, P. leueoptera'), somewhat larger, are 
considered excellent eating, f When to all these we add the multitude 
of smaller quadrupeds, such as cutias [Dasyprocta fuUginosa and D. 
nguti) ; coatys [Nasua socialis and N. solitariu) ; pacas ( Coelogcngs Paea)', 
and lai’ge docks of ducks, mutuns [Crax), herons and Avater-foAvl, the 

* The capiviira (water-hog), a rodent of the shape of the Gniuea-pig, hut of the size 
of oiu- tame pig, has a similar gland on the hack of its nose, the contents of which smell 
BA'en worse, if that he possible ; and for this reason the eapivara is seldom hunted. 

f A highly prized hecause rare hird is the aidmma, or alicorne {PalameHm cornuta), 
whose strange-sounding crj’ is said to denote a change of weather. It has a liorny 
protuheranee on the head of 3 to 4 inches length, Avliich tlio Tapuyos believe to 
he a strong talisman. We saw at Maiuios a little silver chain, belonging to an old 
half-caste Avomati, from Avhich wore suspended, besides the horn of the anhuma, the 
formidable claws of an antcatcr {Tammnlua hnndeira), a tooth of a jaguar, and bristles of 
difioreut animals, sot in silver ; and I rouUy believe the old squaw would not have 
parted witli her treasure for aU the wealth of California. 
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musL sou 01 iMmrou wiu aaimi; mat me lorests aiitl prairies 

of Brazil have attractions enough, though the hippojiotanii, elejihants 
and giraffes of Africa are not found here ; and that a rainhle on the 
Amazon or the Parana, witli a good douhle-harrelled gun, fishing-tackle, 
and a harpoon, amply compensates for the troiihlc, oven did we omit 
trom the account the aspect of a vegetation of unrivalled magnificence. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE VEGETATION OF THE VIRGIN-FOREST OF THE AMAZON AND THE 

MADEIRA. 




rEEYWHEEE the decom- 
posing organisms serve 
as bases for new for- 
mations. No particle, 
liowever small, is ever lost 
in tlie great honsebold of 
Nature ; but nowbcre is 
her restless activity so con- 
spicuous as in the ti'opics, 
where the succession of 
vegetable decay and life is 
so much more rapid than 
it is in colder climes; and 
which will strike the re- 
flecting student more csxiccially in the wide, forest-clad A'^alleys of 
tropical America, and on the Amazon and its affluents. 

On the heights of the Cordillera, the process is already at work. 
The waste of the mountain-slopes, broken off by rills and toircnts, 
and carried by them into the main river, slowly drifts down stream 
in the form of gravel-banks, until, scattered and rent asunder in a. 
thousand ways, it filially takes permanent form as light green islands, 
which are soon covered and protected Mitli a dense coat of vegetation. 
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Cliaiiges and Now Formations. — 
Terras Cohidas. — Orchids and 
Bromelife. — Lianas. — Figueiras. 
— Palms. — The Caoutchouc. — 
The Cacao. — Drugs. — ^Resins. — 
The Urary. — The Quinquina. — 
The Guarana. — The Coca. 
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As every zono of geologic formation in tlie extensive valley adds 
its tribute, these banlcs ai’o a hind of mineralogical collection, which, 
shows sample.s of all the rocks on the river-banks ; with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of light pnmiee-stono, the produce of the volcanoes 
of the Andes, which drifts down stream in lai’ge pieces, and is highly 
prized by the Tapuia population (on the lower course) for sharpening 
and cleaning their weapons and tools. Even Avhen not picked up 
by hunter or tisher, it is not lost. It will be arrested by some 
snag or projection of the shore, it will so get embedded in tlie 
newly-forming sediment, and thousands of years hence its silicic acid 
will afford the necessary material for 
the hard glassy bai'k of a bambusacca, 
or the sharp edge of a reed. When 
the currents are not strong enough to 
move the larger banks, they at least 
carry sand and earth with them, and 
dc'posit them as shoals or new alluvion 
at loss exposed spots.* Itut there is 
no stability in the liquid element, 
with its jieriodic lise and fall, and 
the restless working of the busy waves. 
l)i\ ert('d b}- the obstructing shoal, the 
river cats away the banks originally 
formed in the sea basin ; and the 
sharper the bend the quicker tin- 
demolition. Then begins to form a 
serpentine, whose vagrant coursci gets 
more and more punnounced by the 
concave bank breaking doAvn and forming new deposits on the conve.x 
one ; until, at last, an extra(3rdiuaiy flood breaks through the narrow 
isthmus and opens up a stinighter bed for the river, which soon 
resumes its playful operations afi-esh.t The convex bank, therefore, 




* Tho laws of these movements, the sedimoiits, &o., are of course the same in 
aU climes ; but in old Europe all tlie larger rivers we so controlled, regulated, and 
canalized, narrowed by dj'kes and other restraining apiiliauces, that this restless 
power, the wonderful jxtrpetxmm mobile of a lai’go river, must be entirely imperceptible, 
at least to non -professional observers. 

f M'o found places on tho Mamore where three .several bods of dilfercnt iieriods 
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iihraj’-s consists of igapo, tlie newest fiodimeut ; wLlle tlie o]i]iositi^ 
oue may be vargem, or terra-tirnm. 

'I’recs of Rott avoocI, most of tlu'm witli Avbitc bark ami ligld 



OtfR TENT UNDEU TITE PALMS. ^I'llEl'.VliATION.S FOB TAKING THE SLTn’s ALTITUDE (mADEIRa). 

green foliage, liJie tbc embauba (^Cccropki)^ and tbe sipbonia; and 
herbaceous pbmts, broad-leaA'Cd holicouias and reeds, find the fittest 

!• 

coakl easily Le distmguislied, tke olJust of M'liieli foruiwl a lakelet connected witl) 
the river only by a narrow channel. Natural corrcctioiiB of the sliarpest curves by 
tlie breaking through of the narrowest point of tho isthmus ai’o not raro. 
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nurture in the light soil of the igapo, while thorny mimi-munis and 
Javtiry-palras, eacdo, various myrtaceae, and fig-trees prefer the vargem j 
which is flooded for only a short time of the' year. The noblo 
eastauhcira {Bertholletia excelsa), the cedar, and all the other splendid 
timbers of the tropics, thrive on the terra-firma only, above flood-level,' 
in the “drift” of Agassiz. . ... . 

The undermined concave shores are sometimes a serious danger to 
the passing barque, as even the slight ripple of a canoe is sufficient 
to bring down the loosely overhanging earth, often covered with gigantic 
trunks. These concave sides, with their fallen trees, and their clusters of 
sinlcing javary-palms, supported sometimes by only a tangled network 
of tough lianas, give to the scenery that peculiar character of primeval 
wildness, Avhich is so charming to foreigners. 

When one has climbed up the steep shore, often forming huge 
terrace-like elevations, and has saf(.-ly passed through a labyrinth of 
interwoven roots and creepers into the interior of the foinst, which is 
getting freer from underwood at some distance from the river, he is 
oppressed with the sensation of awe and wonder felt by man on entering 
one of the venerable edifices of antiquity. 

A mysterious twilight encompasses us, which serves to intensify 
the radiance of the occasional sunbeam, as it falls on a glossy jialm-leaf, 
or on a huge bunch of purple orchid-flowers. Splendid trunks, some 

of them from 20 to 30 feet in tUameter, rise like so many pillars 

supporting the dense green vault of foliage ; and every variety of 
tall, graceful palms, spare and bushy, and bearing heavy beiTies of 
bright yellow or red, struggle to catch a glimpse of the light, from 
which they are shut out by the neighbouring giants ; of which the 
figueira (or wild fig-tree) is one of the most striking, in the dimensions 
of its crown and stem, and in the strange shape of its roots, Avhich 
project like huge outAvorks. These seem to grow in all directions, 
forming props, stays, and cross-bars wherever they are Avanted, just 
as if the whole Avere a soft plastic mass, the sole purpose of AAdiich 

was to supply, A\dth a minimum of material, as much stability as 

possible to the trunk ; AV'hose wood is of extreme softness and Avhose 
roots are not deep.* The pachiuba-palm [Iriartea exorhiza) and some 

* Such tire tlieir plasticity and pliancy that a young figueira, taken out and 
planted Avith the hranche.? reversed, Avill take root in this position, its former roots 
changing into a fresh, oddly-fonued hut leafy croAvn. A yet more striking instance 
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species of cecropite, exhibit otlier oxtmvngauces iu their roots. They 
appear as if staucling on stilts, the ri'iil trunks only beginning at 8 
or 10 feet above gi'omul. But, more than all, it is the profusion 
of orchids and hromclia; tlmt excites oiu- admiration. These bright 
cliildrcn of the tropics envelop with dense foliage as Avell the fallen 
and mouldering trunks as those yet upstanding in f'ldl vigoiu- ami 




GuoTEsavB sif.erK or a svecies or ficc.s. 



bloom, thus forming hanging gardens of astouudiug magnifiecncc, Avhich 
reveal leaves and tloAvers of the most irregular shapes and colours. 

of tlio vitality of a jjlaut I witac'Ssefl in tho proA-inco of Paraufi. In a narrow gorge 
some workmmi had built a small log-honso of the short trunks of tho there ahoumling 
tree-ferns. Tho horizontally jdacod stems, doprivod of their fronds, liuil grown splendid 
fresh leaves on both the upper and the lower ends, I must add, it is true, that the site 
was oxt'oediiigly moist and tln.i rainy season, hesiiics, at its height. 
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Evorj' where, on the hranchos, and on the grmmd, and even from out 
the fissm-es of the bare rock, light ferns and rich moss spring up and 
clothe the decaying trunks with fresh green. Of mosses and ferns, 
e.specially tree-ferns, ive found a greater exiiherance and a larger 
variety, in species as well as in individuals, hi the Southern provinces 
of the empire, Sao Paulo and Parana ; * but for .splendid palms and 
gigantic dicotyledons, the North is decidedly the richer of the two.t 
Without the aid of the pencil it is, indeed, scarcely possible to give 
an adequate idea of the magniflccnce of this vegetation ; especially 
of the manner in which the different fonns are grouped. Wo may see, 
it is true, in onr own hothou.scs, well-trhnmed palms, beautiful orchids 
with their abnormal blossoms, and aroidete with their bright, sapi)y, 
sometimes regularly perforated, leaves ; but how difFerent is this from 
the virgin-forest, wherein Nature, undisturbed by man, has created 
her own prodigies, and whore no narrow iiots separate her childron 
from the matenial soil, and where no dim roof of glass intervenes 
between them and the blue ether ! Nor, in our carefully tended 
hothouses, is the eye ever gratified with such agreeable contrasts as 
are afforded by the silver-grey and rust-brown tints of the decayed 
leaf of the palm or the fern-tree, or tho black bark of the rotting 
trunk, with the blazing scarlet of some heliconia blossom. How 
difficult it must be to give to every plant, especially to orchids, the 
exact quantity of light, warmth and moisture it requires, can bo 
undex-stood onlj" by those who have seen clusters of them hidden in 
the deep shade of tho tree-crowns, while others are exposed to tho 

* lu the forests of tlio pro\'ince of Parana, wRere the Araucaria Brasiliensia and 
palnis and tree-ferns frequently foinn dense boscages, and where tho ferulike zamioe 
with their strangely ornniuented boi'k, whose fossil predecessors we liave probably to 
sook in tho so-called stigmarino, are fonnd everywhere on tho shores of little i-ivuletp, 
we may see a miniature living eoqiy of that antediluvian vegetation whose remains 
we encounter in our coal-mines. On the shores of those rivers, especially at tho 
months of affluents, the formation of charcoal still goes on, though on a minor scale ; 
the immense heaps of leaves and branches being covered by tho high floods with 
saml and mud. 

f Excellent timber for building purposes and eabinot-work, surpassing oiu’ best oak 
in solidity, are (besides several eaueUa and laurus species) Jocaranda piranga 
{Mueha>rium Jirmum), Jacaranda-tan {Machm'ium sekroxylon), .Tacarauda-nna {Balhergia 
nigra), Palisander (corrupted from Palo santo), Tx>e {Tecoma. curialis), Sucujiira {BowdicMa), 
A'iiJiatico {Chrgaophgllttm vinhdko), Paroba (Anpidosparma), Baranna {Melanoxghm 
Prahna), Sajiucaia [LeegtMs grandi flora), Massarauduba (Zueuma prooera), Cedro ( Cedrela 
JiraAlienm), Tajtinhoam {Sylria navaliwn), Mtiira piranga (^Ctosalpinia ecMnata), Angolim 
rosa {Peraltlm erythrinafolia). 

I 
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scorching rays of the sim in the A'icinity of a river or in some 
clearer part of the forest ; some species thriving on the hare rock 
almost, and others clinging fast with their white rootlets to the moist 
rotting bark of a tree. 

As for the temperature in the interior of the forests, it is genera 
lower by several degrees than on tlic river, or (of course) on the 
glowing sandbanks, or the slabs of rock, as in the region of tin' 
raj)ids, for instance, whore the thermometer rises to 104° Fahr. even 
in the shade of a large open tent. The severity of tlris heat is 
felt the mov(! acutely that, in the (-arly hours of the morning, the 
air cools to ti8", and sometimes even to 57°.* Thongh the (L'lference 

of level between the month 
of the Amazon and that of 
the Ttio Xegro is only 6U 
feet in a distance of more 
than 1,000 miles, and 374 
feet till above the ra 2 >ids 
of the Madeii’a (the climate 
remaining, therefore, innch 
the same in spite of the 
higher latitude of the latter), 
there is yet a cousidei'able 
difference observable betM^'en 
the varieties and species of 
V.TOAL strcotuke OP PAi.M-EooT.s ; STILTS OF THE palios, foi' instaiice, within 
pAxiuBA. above-mentioned boun- 

daries. Not to speak of the 
coco da Eahia (the real coco-palm), f that thrivi'S only where the 
salt atmosphere of the sea reaches it, the noble manritia, as Avell 
as the pretty assai’-palins, are much rarer on the higher course of 
the Amazon than on the lower ; while a small slender palm, with 
bifurcated fan, whose name I unfortunately could not learn, is found 

^ The sensation of cold at this latter temperature was about tlie same for ms as at 
1“ or 2« under freezing-point in Europe; and, with oyon my warm c-loak on, I was 
scarcely able to hold the pencil sometimes. 

t In the interior of Rrazil, in the province of Mimis, now and then n coco-iialm or 
two are to bo found in front of tlio liouse of some fazeudeiro (landowner); but they 
iiro planted there, and to thrivo require to be regularly irrigatcal' witli salt water. 
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only near the rapids of tlie Mudinra. Other vm-ietios of palm, like 
the muru-imiru, and the creeping ja(!itara (Desmoncus), which grows 
to the leng’tli of 100 feet, while it does not exceed a finger in width, 
are IVmnd CAniry where, and are not peculiar to any part of the river. 

Though real groves of palms are not fomid on the Madeira and the 
Amazon, at least not on the extenshe scale of the coco-palm woods 
on the coast near Pemamhueo, or of the palmito groves [Euterpe aleracoAt) 
in Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo and Parana, m'c often found groups of 
hundreds of jialms, Avhose noble shafts and light feathery leaves imparted 
an enhanced charm to the spectacle of white-foaming cataracts, darlc 
reefs, and islets glondng in the liglit of the setting sun. Of the 
perfection exhibited by Nature in tlie 
most triflijig details, the shapes of the 
cross-sections of the. ribs of different 
palm-loaves give an interesting ex- 
ample. These ribs take a more or ^ 
less curved shape according to their t' ' 
weight ; and, as the fibres themselves 
more easily resist, as it appears, 
bruising and pressing than tearing, the s 

much more developed than the under 
one ; the glassy silieious skin being, 
besides, much thicker below than above, ^ 

and more pronormeed at the sides, just \ 
as is the case with the top and bottom 
plates of tubular wronght-iron girders. 

So perfect is the adjustnreut that the 
I'ibs of the uauassii-palm (No. 1 ), whose 
stiff leaves, standing v(.wtically at the end like those of all the Attalea 
species, present a large smdace to the wind, show a broader cross-section ; 
A\diich imparts greater lateral stiffness. No. 2 does not require this, as tlie 
feathery leaves of the rniu'u-mnru are horizontally placed, and therefore 
suffer less from the Avind. The ribs of the fan-palm. No. 3, have a 
roundish shape, ;is from the peculiar form of their leaves they are more 
exposed to torsion. As all these ribs, besides, are filled with a soft 
marrow, and as the hardest fibres are placed on tlie surface, it is 
evident that, if the iwoblem had been to construct a rib of the greatest 
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power of resistance with tlie least expemliture of means, it conkl urit 
have been solved more snccessfidly. 

Another feature of Amazonian vej^etatiou, even more striking than 
its noble palms, is the urania, called banana sororoca (wild banana) by 
the aborigines on account of likeness to those chief representatives of 
the Musacem. Its broad fan of mighty emerald-green leaves, mounted 
on a slender palmlike shaft from G to S feet in height, forcibly 
reminds the European of the fans of peacock feathers carried in the 
grand processions of the successor of 8t. Peter. In the foreground 
of the sketch representing our first meeting with the Caripunas, may 
be seen a urania or strelitzia, whoso light-green leaves were set ofl:’ by 
the dark background of the forest. 

But of far greater importance to the half-civilised riverines than 
either palms or orchids, for whose beauties they have no eye, are the 
cacao and the caoutchouc-tree [Siflionia elasiica), prodiicts of the virgin- 
forest, essential to the future pi’osperity of the whole conutiy. 

Although India contributes to the supply of caoutchouc,* the 
precious resin which is transformed into a thousand different shapes 
every year in the factories of Europe and North America, and sent 
to the ends of the earth, it cannot compete with Brazil, Avhich takes 
the first place among the rubber-producing countries, in respect as 
well of the vastness of its export of the material as of its superior 
quality. 

On the shores of the Amazon its production, it is true, has already 
been diminished by unreasonable treatment of the trees ; the idea of 
replacing the old ones by young saplings never having presented itself, 
aj)parently, to the mind of the indolent population j but the seringacs, 
or woods of rubber-trees, on the banks of the Madeira, the Purus, 
and other tributaries of the main river, still continue to furnish 
extiaoidinary quantities of it. The province of Amazon alone exports 
more than 50,000 arrobas (1,600,000 lbs.) yearly; while the total of 
the exports of the whole basin slightly exceeds 400,000 arrobas, or 
12,800,000 lbs. per annum. 

Even more remarkable than these figures is the find, that, with 

* The word caoutchouc is of Indian origin ; while seringa and horracha (of which 
the former signifies syringe or sejuirt, and the latter tube) are names given to tlie same 
material by the Portuguese, who were first familiarised by the Indians with the rubber, 
in the shape of tubes which they used as squirts. ’ 
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the quantity, the value of the exported ware has steadily risen Avithin 
the last years, as may be seen by the following statement ; — 

In I860 were exported 256,967 arrobas, worth 3, 969, 086 milreis. 

1866 „ 291,091 „ „ 5,521,853 „ 

» 1867 „ 301,170 „ „ 5,937,141 „ 

.. 1868 „ 334,975 „ „ 8,003,550 

.. 1869 „ 365,354 „ „ 9,698,721* „ 

This increase of price, keeping pace with the increase of exportation, 
certainly proves that the long list of articles of eA'cry kind, for whose 
fabrication the caoutchouc is wanted, from the old goloshes first made 
by the Indians themselA^es to the protecting coats of the telegraph 
Avires, has not yet been exhausted, or, at least, that most of them 
are in increased requisition. 

Unfortunately there has not been until noAV the slightest attempt 
made to culth^ate this useful tree; and all the caoutchouc exported 
trom Para is still obtained from the original seringa groves. The trees of 
course suffer, as they naturally would under the best of treatment, from 
the repeated tapping and draAving-off of their sap, and the rubber collectors, 
therefore, must look about for new groves of the tree in the unexplored 
A'alleys of the more distant interior. 

The planting of the Siphonia elastica would be a more profitable 
inA'estment, as it yields the precious milk in the comparath^ely short 
space of tAventy or twenty-five years ; but, under the combined influence 
of the indolence of the mestizoes and the shortsightedness of the 
Government, measures to that end will be adopted and carried into 
effect only when the rubber exportation shall have diminished with 
the destruction of the trees, and Avhen European and North American 
manufacturers shall have found out a more or less appropriate substitute 
for the too costly resin. 

* The total A^aliie of the exports of Para in 1869 was 12,897,598 milreis, somewhat 
more than £1,000,000 sterling. The distribution over the different countries was as 
follows : — 



Tho TJnitod States . 5,410,015 milreis. Portugal 473,300 milreis. 

England .... 4,521,520 „ Germany 454,643 



France 1,761,178 ,, [ The Brazilian Provinces 276,908 , 

The chief articles so exported were : — 

llubber, worth 9,608,721 milreis. Fish glue, worth 107,503 milreis. 

Cacao, ,, 1,271,488 ,, Copaiva oil, ,, 101,745 ,, 

Eawhide, „ 413,220 „ Stag’s hide, „ 98,448 „ 

Brazil nuts, „ 348,474 „ Sundries, „ 724,038 „ 

Urucii, „ 133,936 „ 
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jXeiir tlic PitAiA DE Tamanihu avo acquaiiitod oursolvos with nil 
tho particulars respecting the collection and preparation <jf the caout-. 
ehonc, at the cottage of a Bolivian seringneiro, Don Domingo Leigne. 
As I ha\'o already stated, tho Siphonia grows, or at least thrives, only 
on a soil Avherein its stem is aimually submergt'd by the floods to the 
height of 0 feet or more. Tire best ground fc»r it, therefore, is the 
igapo, the lowest and most recent deposit of tho river; and there, in 
the immediate vieinity of the scringaes, may be seen tho low thatches 
of the gatherers’ lints, Avrcstched hovels mostly, rendered teuaiitable 
during the inundations by the dcAdce of raising the floors on Avooden 
piles of 7 feet height, in AAdii(;h the canoe, the seringueiro’s iudis- 
])ensable horse, also finds a protected harbour. Unenviable truly must 
be the life of the happy proprietor, Avho has nothing to do in the 
seringa! during the Avet season, and avIio then has ample leisure to 
calculate exactly the intervals betAveeu his fits of ague, and to let 
himself be devoured by canqiauas, piums, motiicas, and mucuims ; under 
Avhich euphonious names are knoAvn some of the most terrible of insect 
pests. 

NaiTOAV paths lead from the cottage, through the dense underwood, 
to each separate tree ; and, as soon as the dry season sets in, the, 
inmate of the palace just described betakes himself AAuth his hatchet 
into the soringal, to cut little holes in the bark. The milk-Avhitc sap 
immediately begins to exude into pieces of bamboo tied below, OAmr 
little clay cups set under the gashes to preAmnt then’ trickling down 
the stems. The collector travels thus from trunk to trunk; and, to 
facilitate operations, on his return \dsit he pours the contents of tho 
bamboos into a large calabash provided with liana straps, which he 
empties at home into one of those large turtle-shells so auxiliary to 
housekeeping in these regions, senung as they do for troughs, 
basins, &c. 

Without any delay he sets about the smoking process, as the 
resinous parts Avill separate after a while, and the quality of the 
rubber so become inferior. An earthen jar, Avithout bottom and Avith 
a ntu’i’OAV neck, is set by Avuiy of chimney over a fire of dry urucuiy, 
or uauassu palm-nuts,* AA'hose smoke alone, strange to say, has the 
eflect of instantly coagulating the caoutchouc sap, Avhich, in this state. 



"■ Two species of Attalea, tlie latter witli gigimtie leaves. 
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gi’eatly resembles ricli cow’s-niilk. The workman, sitting beside this 
“ ehimuey,” through which roll dense clouds of a smothering white 
smoke, from a small calabash pours a little of (he milk on a sort of 
light wooden shovel, always careful, by proper mmiagemeut of the latter, 
to distribute it evenly over the surface. Thrusting the shovel into the 
thick smoko over the opening of the jar, he turns it several times to 



BirmiCATEl) )’AI..V-LE.\F. 



and fro with great rapidity, when the milk is seen to consolidate and 
to take a greyish-yellow ting<;. 

Thus he puts layer upon layer, until at last the caoutchouc on 
both sides of the wood has reached about an inch in thickness, 
when he thinks the ‘‘ plancha ” ready. Cutting it on one side, he 
takes it off the shovel and susjjends it in the sun to dry, as there 
is always some water between the several layers, which, shoidd, if 
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po.ssible, evai)orate. A good workman is thus able to j)roparc 5 or 
0 lbs. of solid seringa in an hour. The planchu, from its initial coloiir 
of a clear silver-grey, turns shortly into a yellow, and tinally becomes 
the well-known dark bromi of the rubber, such as it is exported. 

TIic more uniform, the denser and freer of bubbles the -whole mas.s 
is found to be, the better is its quality and the higher the price it 
fetches. Almost double the value is obtained for the first-rate article 
over that of the most inferior quality, the so-called seruamby or cube^a 
de negro (negro’s head); which is nothing but the drops collected at 
the foot of the trees, Avith the remains of the milk scraped out of 
the bottoms of the calabashes. The rubber of India is. said to be 
much like this sernamby, and, like it, to be mixed Avith sand and small 
pieces of bark. By Avay of testing the quality, every plancha is cut 
through again at Para; by AA^hich means discovery is made, not only 
of the bubbles, but also of any adulteration that might bo effected with 
the milk of the mangaba, that fine plant Avith dark glossy leaves, noAv 
found so often in European saloons under the erroneous name of 
rubber-plant. 

Of the milk of the mangaba also a sort of spurious caoutchouc is 
made, that has, hoAvover, so little of the elasticity and toughness of 
the genuine article that it has as yet acquii’od no A'alue in commerce. 
But, for certain purposes, for making hardened caoutchouc for instance, 
the mangaba sap Avould certainly serve quite as Avell; imd, as it can 
be obtained at a much loAver price than the true seringa, it would bo 
Avell Avorth the while of European or North Americau firms to send 
agents to the Amazon, to establish depots for the manufactm-e of the 
mangaba resin on the spot, more especially as no such enterprise is to 
bo expected from the selfish anxiety of the merchants at Para. It Avould 
amply remimerate commercial houses in this AAmy of business to haA’c 
local stores and representatives at the chief stations on the Amazon, as 
Manaos, Santarem, &c., more especially as the naAigatiou of the riA'cr is 
noAV opened to the ships of all nations, anu as schooners and brigs can 
easily be towed up by steam-tugs. Hitherto most of the goods have 
been transported by expeditious steamers at very high rates; the 
conveyance of an an-oba of caoutchouc (32 lbs.) from Manaos to Para, 
for example, costing 500 reis (about 1 shilling), whereas by tugs and 
barques it could be easily effected for 300 reis, the passage taking 
sixteen da 3 ^s instead of seven. MorcoA'er, this direct communication 
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liotwoen consumers and producers would tend at the same time to 
destroy, at least in great measure, the vampire-like dominion exercised 
hy a few landowners and other influential persons over the poorer rubber 
collectors, who have not established for themselves a coiTospondence 
with Para. These monopolists, for the most part majors and colonels 
of the National Guard, being able, by virtue of their positions, to bring 
most considerable influence to bear on the elections of deputies, are 
caressed by the Government ; and, employing with irnjinuity all manner 
of vexations, they compel the poorer class of collectors to sell to them 
the fruits of their industry at half-price ; to be content with 14 mibeis 
per aiToba (about 28 shillings for 32 lbs.), while they themselves dispose 




JIOUGII OF TUB SimOSIA ElASTICA (CAOUTCItOUC TKEE). 



of it for 36 ndlreis at Para. To make matters worse, even this wretched 
price being scarcely ever paid in ready money, but rather in goods 
and provisions charged at thrice tlieii- value, it is not to be wondered 
at that the poor seringa collector, though he works a gold-mine (so to 
speak), at the end of the year owes more than he can discharge; and 
from this cleverly designed bondage he is never able to liberate himself. 
Thus disheartened, these poor creatures, mostly ignorant mestizoes and 
mulattoes, become even more inconsiderate and frivolous than Nature has 
made them ; and, out of the temptingly arranged stores of their “ pro- 
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lootors,” they are sure to select the most ridiculous gew'gaAvs, such as 
high riding-hoots, gold watches, and silk jackets, and silk uiuhrellus 
tor their hroAVU ladies, although they Imow that the useless articles 
will cost them a year or more’s haril labour. 

In tills condition of thing.s, it Avill be readily understood that no 
thought has been given to improving the preparation of the caoutchouc, 
either by the use of alum for its soliditieatiou, in place of the weary 
lu’ocess of smoking it with palm-nuts, which arc not always to be 
had, or by the mixture of ammoniac — a still more important discovery 
— by which the milk may be kept liquid, and tlius Avould become 
transportable in casks. And equally evident is it that only with a 
total change of their commercial conditions, by the establishment of new 
lines of steamers, by the construction of railways, and by the opening 
of branches of European firms, can these highly favoni’od countries be 
divorced fi'om the errors of their old routine, and led into other and 
more prosperous ways. These happy changes effected, thc> cacao plant 
also, Avhich giwvs luxuriantly over an immense range, may be turned 
to good account, more especially as the preparation of it for export 
is so simple, the seeds being only dried in the sun. There is also 
a coarse sort of chocolate made of it, but it spoils easily. It still 
continues to be planted on a small scale on the Amazon and near the 
mouths of some of its tributaries, and its quality is said to be first-rate ; 
but, as it was often sold mixed with the inferior seeds of the wild 
cacao, its purchasers fell off. 

This AAdld cacao, Avith its large lancet-shaped hanging leaves, and its 
cucumber-like fruit springing directly from the stem, is one of the 
characteristic features of the virgem, on which it often forms dense 
thickets, which are all the more impenetrable that the boughs— exhibiting 
frequently at the same time the small reddish flowers and the ripe golden 
fniit, in Avhich the seeds lie embedded in a sweet white marrow — bend to 
the ground and there take root again. 

Blit the india-rubber and the cacao are not the only treasures worth 
collecting in these forests. Even now the export of the Para nuts, 
the fruit of the Bertholleiia excelsa, yields an annual revenue of 200,000 
dollars ; and the copaiba oil and the urueu, the seeds of the Bixa 
Orellana, used for dyeing, about 100,000 dollars. These sums seem 
small enough, it is true, but there arc perhaps a hnuefr-ed times those 
vahies of the rich-flavoured nuts rotting unheeded in the forests, and 
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uLove a score of other rich oily seeds, at present collected only I'or the 
use of the natives, not to mention several rosins which yield the finest 
varnishes, plants giving the most brilliiint lines, and others witli fibres 
that would serve not only for the finest iveavings, hut also for the 
strongest ropes; besides about forty of the most indispensable drugs, 
all which might become most valuable articles of export. 

For the benefit of readers interested in botany, I subjoin a list of 
the most important of these plants, Avith lioth their Indian and their 
Latin names, Avhen I eoidd find them out. It is taken partly from 
^lartius’s Avorks, and partly from my own notes. 



Oils servlvo fob Cookixg, 

Fatima (Oenooarpii.s patauii, \ 

('aiauli6 (Elaois melaiioooooa.f Gtiertn.) 

Bacdlia (Ooiiocai'pus liacilba. 3fart.) 

Tucuman (Astrocaryimi tiicunm. Mart.) 

Assai (Entei'po edulis. Mart.) > g ■ 

Maraja (Haotris inaraja. Mart.) ^ 

Tupaty (Eapltia taedigera. Mart.) 

Ulbussn (Mimicaria saccifera. Mart.) ^ 

Inaja (Maxiiuiliana regia. Mari.) y | 

OllOItOlLS 

Cujumary (Ocotca ciijumary. Mart.) 

Cumaru (I)iptoryx odorata. JF.) (Tongu- 
hean. ) 

Eesins, Gcas, 

Camauba (Ooperiiieia cerifera. Mart.) 
Angico (Acacia angico. Mart.) 

Aliiieooga (Idea icieariba), tbo so-called 
sbam Elemi. 

Jataby, .Tatoba (Hymenaoa Martiuima), 
the so-called Aiiimd resiu. 

Sorva (Colophora utilis. Mart.) 

Maiigaba (Haucoruia spo-l Substitutes 
ciosa) L for india- 

Monpiqueira (?) j rubber. 



Lioimxo, SoAP.s, &c.* 

Oastaulioira ( Berth olletiaoxcelsa. Ilamh.) 

(j, . ( (Eecythis ollaria. Vclloso.) 

i..upucaia ( _4nbl.) 

Andiroba (Xylocarpus caropu. fipreny.) 
I'equia (Carica butyrosum. Mart.) 
Uaucu (Moiiopteryx naucii. Mart.) 
Ucuuba (Myi'isticu sebifera. Sw.) 

( )ILH. 

Fuchury (Xuctandra puchury. A'ees and 
Mart. ) 

Tamaquare (Lauriuea). 

Uixi-pucu (Myristica). 

Axn Milk-saps. 

Cajueiro (Auacardiimi occidoutalo. L.) 
Ucuuba (Myristica Siiriuamenais. Mari.) 
Cipo Macaco (?) 

Murure (?) 

Majiorouima (?) 

Pai-iry ( ? ) 

Massarauduba (Lucurua proeera), Milk 
or Cow-tree, Avith a rosin much like 
gutta-percha. 



* Though the riciuus, which also givo.s an excoUent lamp-oil, does not grow wild 
in Brazil, it yields profuse cixqis with scai’coly' auy trouble, and might boeomo another 
1 1 1 oney -producing art icle. 

f Of the samo family as Elam Gumemm (Jacq.), the Guinea oil-palm, or dende, 
whose thick, orange-coloured oil, made of the outer fleshy pulp of the nut, gives tliat 
peculiar flavour to tho liiglily pe 2 >pored national dishes of Bahia, which, from the 
kitchens of the black slaves, have found thnir Avay to the tables of their masters. 

J As the real coco-nut tree only thrives near tho seashore, it cannot well lio 
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DyEDsT. SlirpFS.* 

TTrucd (Bixa Orellana. L.)\ Haraoutisirfi (?) 

Uvuturana (Bixa urucurana. }F.) Tutujuba (Madura ? ) 

TItaiuba (Myristica Surinumensis. Mart.) Muiratiugn (?) 

Carajiiru (Bignonia diica. Ilumh.) tTuariuba (Madura ? ) 

Tun MOST iMPOKTAXT OP THE Mehutxae I’eants. 

Sassafraz (Oeotea nmara. Mart.) 
Jlassarandiiba (Lueuiua 2irocera). 
Manqia (Quassia siniaruba. Z.) 
Buebury (Noctamlra jmdiury. Neet and 
Ifart.) 

Jiquitiba, Turury (Chiratari legalis). 
Cafi^ana ( ? ), substitute for ijuiuquiua. 
Jurema (Aeacia jurema. Mart.) 

Caaoquri, (Vismia mita-antba ami Vismia 
laccifera. Mart.) 

Andiroba (Xyloearjma caro2)a. Spreuy.) 
Cujumary (Oeotea cujuinary. Mart.) 
Mata-mata (?) 

Abutua (?) 

Amaj)d (?) 

Bnrbatimao (.Acacia adstringons. Jtet/sc.) 
!Manacan (Brunfdsia liojioana. lierith.) 



counted among the jjroducts of the forests of the interior. Even there the rich oil the 
nuts contain is seldom extracted. They are usually token down green for their cool, 
refreshing water, or sent ripe into the interior for making “ doee” (sweetmeats). 

The anil, or indigo, does not grow wild in the woods, and is not indigenous ; but 
it thrives so jdentifully there that we may hope to see it jdanted, and exjjorted on 
a larger scale in future years. The most valuable of all dyeing-woods — the Per- 
nambuco, or Brazilwood — Ccesalpinia echinata (Lanismik), called arabutan by the natives, 
is frequent in the South — in Pernambuco, Baliia, Minas, and Espirito Santo, and is 
still sent abroad as largely as ever. The red decoction of the wood gives, with the 
addition of an acid, a red deposit, while the liquid above it takes a yellow colour. 
With ammoniac, the deposit wiU be purple ; with alum, crimson ; with porehloride 
of tin, pink ; with acid protoxide of lead, dark red ; and with iron vitriol, violet. 
With corrosive sublimate of mercury, or sulphate of zinc, the Hquid gets of a bright 
yellow. 

t So called after the daring OreUana, who, in 1544, impelled by tlie hojio of 
becoming governor of the new countries, was the first to descend the Amazon, from 
Peru to the Atlantic. The fanciful description he gave of an attack he sustained at 
the mouth of the Nhamunda, from a horde of aimed women, originated the singular 
name of the river ; the whole story certainly being founded on a mistake, and his wish 
to make the most of his adventures. His Amazons, doubtless, wore only tlie squaws 
carrying the sjiare arrows of the fighting warriors, and answering the discharges of the 
Spanish blunderbusses with fearful yells. 



Iliecacuanha (Cephaelis ipecacuanha. 
Tussae and Richard . ) 

Salsajmrilha (Smilax Sy^ihilitica. Mart.) 
Copaiba (Copaifera Jacquini. Z)exf.) 
Juruboba (Solanum jianiculatum. Z.) 
Anabi (Potalia resinifera. Marl.) 

Uixi (MjTistica platyspernia. Mart.) 
Canjerana (Trichilia eanjerana. Mart.) 

J acareuba (Calojjhyllum Brasiliense. 
Mart . ) 

Coajinguba (Ficus anthelmintiea. Rich.) 
Muiratinga (?) 

Biquiba (Myristica ofiicinalis. Mart. ) 
Assacii (Hura Brasiliensis. W.) 
Cupuassu-rana (Pharmacosyee doHaria. 
Mart.) 

Sucuuba (Plumeria jihagendenica. Mari.) 
Cajii (Auacardium oceidentale. Z.) 
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Plants making Rotes, Coeds, &c. 



Piassaba (Attalea funifora. Ifart,.) | 
Curua (Attalea spectabilis. Mart. ) I 
Murity (Mauritia vinifera. Mart.) \a 
Tucum (Astrocaryum tucuma. Mart.) I 
Carnauba (Gopernicia corifera. Mart.) 

.7 avary (Astrocaryum .7 a vary. Mart. ) ) 
Castaulieira (BerthoUetia excolsa. Hamb.) 
Tatajuba (Msiclura ? ) 

Turury (Couratari learalis. Mart.) 
Tauary ( ? ) 

Curaua (BromoRa), giving a very fine 
and glossy fibre. 

Munguba (Erytlirina). 

Xury ( ? ) 

Saimoaia (Leeytliis oUaria. Vdlom.) 
Mata-matd (Lecytbis eoriaena). 
Aeapurana (Wullschlaegelia. Mart.) 
Eutaeea. 



Ilaicima Guaxima (Urona lobsta). 

Piri(£uita (?) 

Curumioaa (?) 

Carapato (?) 

Beriba (Anona ? ) 

Itua (?) 

Mamao-rana (?) 

Caraiiicho (Urena sinuatu). 

Cipo (liane) ambe (?) 

„ „ pixuna p? ) 

,, ,, timbotitica (Cissus). 

>, ,> page ( ? ) 

„ „ assii ( ? ) 

„ „ proto ( ? ) 

„ >. rei ( ? ) 

„ „ titara ( ? ) 

,, ,, de cerca (?) 



Notwithstanding the fertility of tropical vegetation, I douht whether 
any other part of the world, in the same latitude, can offer as great 
a number of useful iffants as does the Amazon Valley; and now, Avhen 
all-transforming steam is about to open up to us this rich emporium, 
European industry should take advantage of the hitherto neglected 
treasures. What might not be done with the fibres — some of which 
surpass our hemp and flax in all respects ? The curaua, for example, 
a sort of wild pine-apple, gives a delicate transparent flax of a silky 
lustre, such as is used in the Philippine Islands, on a large scale, 
it appears. It is sold under the name of pallia at Eio do Janeiro. 
The tucum and the javary would make excellent ropes, cords, nets, &c., 
well calculated to resist moistime and rot ; and the piassaba, the 
murity, &c., would readily supply solid brushes, brooms, hammocks, 
hats, baskets, mats; while the snow-white bast of others would give 
excellent paper. 

The lianas, or cipos of these countries are, besides their minor uses, 
quite indispensable to the half-civilised natives for the constniction 
of their light cottages ; talcing the place (as they do) of our nails and 
cramp-irons, beams, jiosts, and rafters. The whole palm-leaf roof is 
fastened, and artificially interwoven and intertwined, with tough creepers 
of nearly an inch thickness. 

According to a widespread proverb, the Jesuits, on first settling in 
Brazil, demanded of the Portuguese Government, as a eompensatioir 
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for the barclshi'iis they liaJ undergone in spi'oading the Gospel, all those 
countries of the interior “ whm the mstommij nuils were to he. foiinrl" 
This would have comprised pretty nearly all freun tlie Atlantic to the 
Cordillera, as the lianas are found everywhere in the Avoods ; and 



though, a.s is notorious, the Fathers never Avere timid in their demands, 
it is scarcely credihlo that they should have formulated them in so 
AV’ide a way. But vox popuU, vox Dei; and se non i. ?'cro, e hen 
trovato. 

In the aboA'o list of medicinal plants, I have not mentioned 



Moirni or a l-Atehal iuveh on tue ilvdeira, avitu an Indian &uootino eisiies. 
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ouc of the most important, the cinchona or reruviiin-hark rtee, that 
gives us the quinquina; because its home, at least that of the most 
precious species, is not the moist forest of the lowlands described 
here, hut the valleys and glens of the chain of the Andes, some 3,000 
to 0,500 feet above the sea-level. The real calysaia, that wliich of all 
cinchonas contains most of the jirccious alkaloid, aboiinds especially 
near the sources of the Beni, while the species of the flats (Cinch. 
Bcrffcnmia, Cinch. Lambertiana, Cinch, macroemmia, Cinch. Jirmula), 
though they certainly contain quinquina and cinchonin, are as yet of no 
importance to commerce. 

A romantic tale has it that a Countess Chitichon, the lady of a 
viceroy of Peru, was the first European cured by the bitter bark, of a 
\iolent fit of ague, toAvards the end of the scAcntcenth century; and 
that it was a descendant of the Incas, Avho, pronqfled by love of the 
beautitul countess who was the wife of his hereditary foe, had griani 
her the specific, until then guarded Avith jealous secrecy l)y the natives. 
IIoAvever, it was not so much the physician as the confessor of the 
noble lady, or rather the mighty Order of Avhich he Aims a member, 
Avho took advantage of the discovery by completely monopolising the 
cas(!arilha trade. Eor more than a centiuy the pounded bark came 
only through the Jesuits to the European market, under the name of 
Jesuit-poAvder. In the total alisence of regular means of communication 
with the interior, it was easy enough for the Pach’es to stifle any 
attempt at competition in their numerous Missions on the eastern shq)i5 
of tlie Andes, where, Avithont any restriction, they disposed of many 
thousands of Indians, and to ask any piice they pleased for the more 
and more appreciated drug. 

Like tlie seriugueiro of the Madeira Valley, the casearilheiro, or 
bark-collector, generally a poor half-civilised Indian or mestizo, is most 
shamefully cheated out of his small, hard-earned gains ; the traders 
ahvays contriving to get the bark at half-i»rico, aaIuIc fin- the lead 
and powder, and the halt-spoiled A’ictuals, given in exchange, they 
charge double aud treble Aalue. Yet the casearilheiro is fond of his 
Avild, roaming life, the hard-sliips aud fatigues of Avhich he Avill endure 
for months, cutting his Avay through the dense fore,st to get at the 
trees he seeks, aud carrying his heaA-y bundle of bark over hill and 
dale onl)^ to be perpetually robbed in the next village. There the 
cascarilha, or bark, is sewn into large biigs of untanned hide, and 
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eaiTicd by beasts of burden to La Paz ; wbcnee it is sent by the 
Permian seaport, Ariea, to Europe and Nortli Ainorica. 

When one considers tbe immense distances the bark has to travel 
from beside murmuring mountain rivulets, — from the valleys of Apolo- 
bamba, for instance, at the foot of the eastern slope of the C!ordillera, 
over snow-covered passes of 14,000 feet above the sea-lcvcl to La 
Paz and to the Pacific, and round Cape Ilom to Europe, — it is Avondei’fnl 
that the idea of following the course of these mountain streams to the 
Beni and the Madeira, and by the Amazon to Para, has not before 
been taken into earnest consideration. It is time that, in this diirction 
also, the difficulties are not inconsiderable. The middle and the upper 
coiu’se of these rivers are almost totally unknown; one of them, the 
Madre de Dios, till within a few years ago, was believed to bo a 
tributary of the Purus, whereas it is one of the Beni and the Madeira. 
The Indians on their shores are a race of treacherous savages ; and the 
falls and rapids of the Madeira are not, all of them, easy of passage. 
To take a valuable freight, in the charge of a score or two of untrust- 
worthy Indians, down such a venturesome course, rcquii-es not a little 
courage; yet, after all, it seems as if the merchants of La Paz and 
Arica, whose interest, of course, lies the other way, had a great deal to 
do with this neglect. 

During our stay at Exaltacion, however, a mercantile house of La 
Paz (Farfan & Co.) made an attempt (and, as we afterwards leamed, a 
successful one) to take a large and most valuable cargo of casearitha, 
collected in the Siemi of Apolobamba, on light rafts down the Beni 
to the Mission of Beyes ; and thence on ox-carts, over the campos 
on the watershed between the Beni and the Mamore, to the Jaciima, 
a tributary of the latter. At the former Mission of Santa Ana, boats 
were freighted with it : and they got safely through the Mamore, the 
Madeira, and the Amazon to the port of Para. The expenses of this 
route, though by no means an easy one, were about half of those 
incurred by way of Arica ; * and assiu'edly, as soon as the Madeii'a 

* It is strange that even Bolivia, though, named after the “Libertador,” and called 
by him (in the high-flown, soaring style of these nations) “the dearest of his 
daughters,” should have been treated so illiberally in the matter of seaports when the 
boundaries were fixed after the Declaration of Independence. It seems as if the poor 
country is to be cut olf from the rest of the world, or put under the everlasting tutelage 
of Peru. While the latter extends over one hundred geographical miles down the 
jiavigable Solimoes, or Amazon, and has several excellent seaports on the Pacific, 
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railroad is ready, all tlic bark will fj;o by tbe Amazon Valley to Europe. 
Then Avill an increased export of bark take jjlace ; and tbe forests on 
the sloijes ot the Andes Avill be gradually iuA’aded and explored, to 
tbe closer arrival of that period Avben the danger of the complete 
rooting-out of the useful tree may be autieipated. In tins regard, surely, 
attention should be doA'oted to the planting of this blessing to suffering 
huraanit}’^ in countries wherein it is indigenous, seeing tliat the attempts 
made by the Dutch and English Governments in Java, Ce}don, and on 
the Himalayas do not seem to have been quite satisfactory as to the 
quality of the bark in respect of quinquina. In Eray,il several plantations 
of cinchona have been made on the Scriu dos Orgaos : but they are still 
too young to allow of our judging of the result. As the Dolivian 
Government has forbidden, under the severest penalties, the cxjAort of the 
young plants and seeds, it is vmry ditlicult and expeusive to get saplings. 
Seeds, indeed, are easier to obtain ; but they offer loss chances of success. 

Without a Amry strong impulse from without, neither the Bolivian nor 
the reruvian Goveruiuents, alternately in the hands of spur-clattering 
usiu-pers and ambitious hiAvyers, Avill make the slightest effort; and, as 
there is small hope of long diplomatic debates being held in th(! behalf of 
feAmr-shaken humanity, things Anil remain in siatu quo for many yeai's 
to come. 



Bolivia lost, Arica, Avhioli should, by all nieaiis, bo hers, aud now is perfectly isolated in 
that direction, a.s Cobija, being situated in a waterless desert, never will bo of any 
great service to commerce. Aud hai-dly better are its natural communioations with tlio 
Atlantic. There BrnisU, owning both shoi'os of tho Madeira far into tiie region of 
tho r-apids, and the Ai'geutine Eepuhlic claiming the right shore of the imA'igahie 
Paraguay up to tlie coniines of Mato Grosso, exclude it from the navigation of the 
two chief highways of trade — the Amazon and tho Eiver Plate — and lunder the growing 
of staples Ticar their teriitoiy. Almost all the Bolivian trade goes by way of Arica, tho 
Peruvian Gov'ernment loA’j'iiig heav}' taxes ; so tliat the opening of the Madeira road 
will, indeed, be the source of life to all Ihjlivia; and the cession of some hundreds of 
square miles of (as yet useless) primeval forest to Brazil, thus romoving its frontiers on 
the Madeira from Santo Antonio to the mouth of tlxe Beni, that is, from 8“ -19' to 1 0° 20’ 
S. lat., appears a ti-ifle iu view of the advantages derived. It looks almost like imulness 
on tho part of the Brazilian Government to continue to add to the ocean of forest it 
oAvns already ou the Ajnazon, especially as there is no strategic point of any importance 
on the claimed territory, us in the contested land ou tho Pai’aguay between the Apa 
and the Mondego. The only proto.xt for it can be that Perii, the ever-threatening 
enemy of Brazil, regards itself os tho heir of Bolivia (so to say), and will he so mucb 
tho poorer for it some da3'. Of course there was no want of PeruA-iau protests and 
expressions of the deepest indignation, which sounded strange enough from that 
quarter; and Brazil, iu some futm-e contest with the Argentine Eepuhlie, luaj' surelA' 
count on seeing Peru\-iau mon-of-war coming down from Iquitos to test the soliditj' of 
the walls of Tahatijiga. on tho iSolimocs. 
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Let us return, however, from the snowj' heights of the Andes to the 
hot lowlands of tho Amazon, where, in the shade of endless forest, there 
is many a herb of mysterious virtue, as yet known only to wild Indian 
tribes, while the fame of others has already spread over the ocean. Who 
has not heard of the urary, or curai-e, tlie quick arroAV-poison which, in 
the hands of clever physiologists and physicians, promises not only to 
become a valuable drug, but to give us interesting disolosiu'cs on the 
activity of the nerves? 

The wondrous tales of former travellers regarding the preparation of 
this urary have been rectified long ago. The venom of snakes is not 
used for it, but tho juice of the bruised stems and leaves of several kinds 
of strychnos and apocyneas is simply boiled over a coal fire, mixed with 
tobaceo juice and capsicum (Spanish pepper), and thickened with tht' 
sticky milk of some Euphorbiacca to a Ixard mass. This manipulation, 
moreover, is not undertaken by the old sqxiaws of the tribe, devoting 
themselves to a painful death thereby, as the old stories ran ; but, as 
there is no danger whatever, by the young waves of the w’arriors, w^ho 
look upon it as part of their household duties, or by the men themselves. 
There are about eight or ten different poisons of similar, but not identical, 
composition and prepai’ation, of which the urary of the Maousi Indians, 
and the curare, from Venezuela and New Granada, are considered the 
most powerful. 

This dark brown, pitchy substance, usually kept in little earthen pots, 
is lightly spread over the points of the w'capons, their long arrows, their 
light spears, and the thin wooden shafts, of about a foot long, which they 
shoot through immense blow- tubes (sarabaeanas). Immediately upon 
the diffusion in the blood of the slightest portion of the’ poison tho 
limbs, one by one, refuse to work, as if overcome with torpor, while 
the mind apparently retains its activity until death ensues, — Avhich it 
does in a few minutes’ time, fi’om palsy of the lungs. It is strange 
that only those nerves are affected which regulate the movements 
depending on our own will, wEereas those movements we cannot control, 
the beating of the heart for example, continue unaltered to tho very last. 
Experiments made by French physicians upon animals have showm 
that, if the limgs are artificially kept in activity for several hours, the 
poison will be rejected by natural means, and no bad consequences 
will en.sue. Of late the principal objection to tho employment of 
the urary in medicine — its unequal strength — has been comj)letely over- 
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come by the effcctii^e alkaloid — the ourariu — beiug extracted. This is 
about twenty times as powerful as the mury, and has been used success- 
fully in the treatment of tetanus. The Indians shoot birds and monkeys, 
Avhich they wish to tame, with very Aveak curare, rousing them from 
the lethargy which ovei'powers them with large doses of salt or sugar- 
juice ; and this treatment is said to be very effective also in the 
reduction of their wildness. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Indians on the right shore of the 
Amazon neither prepare nor use the poison, though the plauts that 
supply the cliief ingredients are certainly found there as well as on 
the left shore, on Avhich tribes differing widely in customs and language 
use the subtle weapon. It Avould be difficult to say by what chance 
their ancestors first came to prepare it, as the poisonous qualities of 
the plants, before their sap is concentrated by boiling, arc by no means 
very strikiug. 

It certainly Avas a great invention in aid of their hunting, on 
which chiefly they depended for food; and we can well imagine that 
they took some trouble to improve it: but how came they to prepare 
the guarana, resembling tea and coffee in its effects, from an insignificant- 
looking dry fruit of the forest ? Some weary and famished hunter must 
have tried the unpalatable beans, and found that they wonderfully 
strengthened and refreshed him, and thence must have ensued the 
collection and bruising of the fmits and the planting of the seeds near 
their cabins. 

The guarana, prepared from the fruit of the FaulUnia sorl>ilis, is 
a hard, chocolate-brown mass, of a slightly bitter taste, and of no 
smell whatever. It is usually sold in cylindiio pieces of from 10 inches 
to a foot in length, in which the half-bruised almond-hke seeds are 
still distinguishable ; the more homogencoxis and the harder the mass, 
the better is its quality. To render it eatable, or rather drinlcablc, it 
is rasped as fine as possible on the rough, bony roof of the mouth of 
the sudis gigas (pha-rucu), and mixed Avith a little sugar and water. 
A tea-spoonful in a cuj) of warm water is said to be an excellent 
remedy in slight attacks of ague. 

The taste of this beverage, reminding one slightly of almonds, is 
Amry palatable; still it scarcely accounts for the passionate liking 
entertamed for it by the inhabitants of the greater part of South 
America. It must be the stimulating effects of the iiaullinin it contains 
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(an alkaloid like cafeine and tkeiinc) that render it so indispensahle 
to those who have been accustomed to it. All the boats that come 
lightly freighted with ipecacuanha and deer or tiger-hides, from Mato 
Grosso down the Arinos and the Tapajoz, in face of the considerable 
cataracts and rapids of the latter, take their full loads of guarana at 
Santarem ; and the hea\'y^ boats of the Madeira also convey large 
quantities of it to Bolivia; for at Cuyaha, as well as at Santa Cruz 
de la Sicri’a and Coehahamha, there ai‘o many who cannot do without 
their guarana, for which tlioy often have to pay 30 francs the pound, 
and who prefer all the rigours of fasting to abstinence from their 
favourite beverage. On the other hand, the mestizo popidation on the 
Amazon, where it is prepared on a large scale by the half-civiKsed 
tribes of the Mauluis and Mundiu’ucus and sold at about 3 francs the 
pound, are not so passionately attached to it; they rather take coffee, 
and a sort of coarse chocolate, ivhich they manufacture for themselves. 

The stimulant most in use with the Indian popidation of Bolivia 
is the coca.* The thin leaves (about inches in length) of the 
coca bush, which already is largely cultivated in Bolivia and Peru, 
are dried iu the sun, and, with the addition of some fine ashes and 
a bit of red pepper, are chewed by the natives. It is said to render 
them less sensible to the cold on the icy heights of the Andes, and to 
reduce the severity of the soroche, that painful oppression of the chest 
with nausea caused by the rareness of the air on the mountain-passes. 
The Quichua Indians, indeed, will not venture there ndthout a plentifid 
provision of coca leaves ; and all travellers concur in admiring their 
strength and endurance in carrying heavy burdens over the steepest 
and roughest paths, with no restorative save their highly prized coca. 
IIow indispensable it is to them is evidenced by the fact that one 
of the last presidents of Bolivia, who, in a fit of reforming zeal, 
conceived the idea of serving out coffee and brandy in lieu of their 
coca ration to his Indian and mestizo array, was forced by the out- 
break of a mutiny to withdraw his ukase and to let them have their 
beloved herb as they desired. I’lie Indians on the Upper Amazon and 
the Solimoes also know it under the name of ipadii. Taken as tea, it 
has a slight aroma of camomile. 

These facts considered, the question naturally arises, how it has come 



* Eryihroxylon Coca. 
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about that nations living so widely ajiart and so mutually antagonistic 
have, out of the rich tropical A'^cgetation, selected plants that have 
analogous, if not identical, effects on the nervous system, such as the 
mate, cacao, guaraua, coca, coffee, and tea ; and this, moreover, at a 
time when even the rudiments of natural science were not in existence. 
The process of satisfying this cra^ung for stimulants, which seems to 
be so deeply rooted in mankind, has without doubt been the means of 
promoting the advance of civilisation. Our knowledge of the facts 
connected with pre-historic American cultivation being so indefinite, it is 
the more to be regretted that the inecise period at which some American 
Noah first made his lucky discovery of mate or coca Avill probably 
continue to be as doubtful as the exact date at which some serious Arab 
first brewed the reviving black drink of the Levant. 

AVhethcr these fh-st movements of civilisation, visible iu the use of 
such treasures, reach as far back in America as they do in Asia, cannot, 
therefore, be decided a prion; the same impenetrable darkness covers 
both. But, notwithstanding their subsequent disparity, it is certainly 
possible that the natives of both the Old and the New World reached, 
at about the same time, a sufficient degree of civilisation to enable them 
to appropriate to the use of themselves more of the surrounding gifts 
of Nature than a few wild fruits and easily-caught animals; they only 
began the battle of life imder unequal conditions. Besides higher mental 
gifts originally, perhaps, allotted to the Caucasian race, the advantages of 
more favourable climate, and the topographical superiority of part of Asia 
and Southern Europe, have enabled nations on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, more than two thousand year's ago, to attain to so high a degree 
of civilisation that its achievements are our models to this very day, 
Avlide the natives of the New World still remain wild and half- wild 
fishers and hunters. 

Only in Mexico, Central America, and Peru, have favouring circum- 
stances helped the red-skins to pass, by an easy transition, from the 
condition of himters and nomads to that of cattle breeders and agricul- 
tiu’ists, and thus to reach a higher degree of civilisation ; while, on the 
contrary, in the rest of America, immense tracts of forest rendered cattle 
breeding impossible, reduced agriculture to a minimum, and necessitated 
the dispersion of the various tribes, iu small hordes, to secure their 
maintenance by the produce of the chase. Of course, every such 
separation was rendered permanent by the difficulty of communication ; 
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and this must bo regai'ded as one of the principal causes of the infinite 
number of languages and dialects in the New World; which, in their 
turn, were additional serious drawbacks to general progress. Languages 
which have not been reduced to writing must change rapidly. Even the 
bodily peculiarities of different families, the shape of their lips, &c., will 
suffice to form an idiom, differing materially from the original one ;* and 
such changes must have eontributed to keep the separated hordes asimder, 
especially as the princij)le adopted by all iicople living in a state of 
natm-e seems to be ; whoever does not speak my language is my foe. 

Their division into so many hundreds of tribes and hordes, and 
the gi-eat number of their languages and idioms, made Martins, the 
learned explorer of Brazil, think that the state of the autochthons 
of America, though a primitive, is not their original one ; that they 
are not a wild but a degenerate race, the degraded relics of a more 
perfect past, whose dissolution had begun thousands of years before the 
Conquest. 

There is no doubt that this pirocess has, since then, been accelerated 
by bloody wars and persecutions, reduction of their hunting-grounds, 
contagious diseases, and want of physical and moral comforts; but I 
do not believe there is any reason to date this decay from pre-historic 
times. When the hordes of Spanish adventurers destroyed the realm 
of the Incas, they found a prosperous and improving country; and 
their proud temples, as Martius ui'gcs in further proof, were by no means 
in ruins then. In additional support of Iris hypothesis, he points to the 
remains of hierarchical and monarchical institutions among all, even 
the most' savage tribes, and the state of many of their plants, which 
nowadays are not foimd anywhere growing wild. But might not these 
vestiges of institutions be the beginnings as well as the remains of 
a civilisation? And might not nations standing on a very low level 



^ A vory clever and le<irned monk of the Order of St. Benedict, Erei CamiRo de 
Monserrato, custodian of the National Library at Rio de Janeiro up to the time of his 
death recently, and who, in his long voyages on the West coast of America, had had 
ample opportunities for comparative study of Indian languages, expressed himself in 
a conversation with me, to the effect that everything in this respetjt was to be accounted 
for by natural and material reasons; and that he was sure that “el,” for instance, a 
final .sjdlable recurring very frequently in the Mexican language, had arisen from the 
custom of the old Mexicans of pricking their tongues, in a sort of religious frenzy, with 
the long thorns of a largo cactus, so that this organ was eontiiiuaUy affected witli 
many of them, and caused them to lisp and stammer, ultimately producing the strange 
syllable. 
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have brought these plants to tho state of eulture we see them in now, 
unintentionally and almost involuntarily? To the present clay, even 
the wildest hordes have plantations of Indian corn, tobacco, cotton, 
plantains and mandioca, near their cabins; not on a large scale, of 
coiu'se, as that would be impossible with their roaming mode of life 
and inferior implements. No one can doubt that tho improved form 
exhibited by these plants is the result of a very ancient cultivation ; 
but there is no proof in it of an extinct higher civilisation on the 
part of the planters, though it must be confessed that the analogy 
with oiu- own nutritious plants, brought from the seats of the earliest 
civilisation, is rather tempting; and the contrast between the very 
primitive mode of life of half-naked savages and the existence of such 
treasures is, at fu-st sight, very striking. Another proof of the very 
ancient influence of man on these plants is the fact that some of them 
(as tho banana* and the pupimha-palm) no longer produce seeds fit 
for germination, but are entirely dependent on the human hand for 
theii' propagation ; and so is the existence of a great variety of others, 
tho ineban corn for instance. Of this, several tribes have favourite 
varieties, which they cultivate exclusively. Thus the Guaranis of tho 
Southern provinces prefer the small stripes Avith red and bluish speckles, 
whose grains are easily jjounded to a palataldo flour, Avhile the Coroados 
only plant corn with large sti’ipes, red on the lower and yellow at the 
upper end. 

To reach their present state of perfection, aU these plants required 
human tending the more that, Avith the single exception of tho pupunha, 
they Avere of the class of tender herbaceous plants, of short-lived dm-ation, 
incapable of thi-iviug in tho close mato virgem or inirneval forest, and 
Avhose light-green leaves and slender white stems ofl'er a striking 
contrast to the latter’s hard column-like trunks and dark-leaved under- 
Avood. Their fu’st requirements are air and sunshine, whereas the 
shade and protection of their OAvn leafy canopy are so A'itally necessary 
to the plants of tho mato Aurgem that, if seeds are planted in the 
ground on a space cleared beyond design, they do not germinate, but 
make room for a secondary vegetation, longing for air and light.t 

Tho Musacoro [2fma ptiradisinca), and tho other East Indian varieties imported 
by the Portuguoao [Jfuna nupientmn and the like), liavo numerous dioots if the shief 
stem is cut domi ; and nothing grows easier than tho banana in these climes : j'et 
its range would be a very limited one if it were left to multiply only in this way. 

1 In cur Eoi’opoan forests something similar is going on, though not in so striking 
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Only after the lapse of some fifty or sixty years, when daylig'ht 
shall have stolen somewhat through the dense leafage of the capoeira 
fas the Bi-azilians call the second growth), which never rises, however, 
to any considerable height, here and there perhaps S(une seed of a 
palisander or a berthollctia may shoot up ; and two hundred years 
afterwards the proud, dark, primeval forest spreads again over the 
ground that once was its own. 

a way. If an old oak-forost is foiled, usuless and wortliless shrubbery first springs 
uj), and is replaced by better timber only afterwards. 
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THE WILD INDIAN TRIBES OF THE MADEIRA VALLEY. 







Tlio Jluras. — The Ajaras. — ^Tlie Mtiiulrun'i.'i. — The I’ereutiutiTis. — ^Tlie Conpima.?. — 

OiU' First Meeting' >rith the 
Latter. — TJioir Malo«;a. — 
Their Way of BurjTr'g 
the Dead. — Former Attacks 
on tho Madeii'a, Javaiy, and 
Furus. — The Unknown W'ay- 
layers at the Mouth of tho 
Mamoro. — ^Future of tliese 
Indians. — Their Languages 
and Eoh’gimis Views. — Theii’ 
Pajes. — An Old Settlement. 



HERE is a proverbial 
saying diffused over 
the wliole Amazon 
region : “ lazy like 
a Miira wlio sleeps on 
throe cords;” that is, who 
does not even take tlio 
trouble of making a pro- 
per hammock ; and in- 
deed the saying is right. 
The Miiras are the laziest 
of all the lazy Indians of 
these parts. Tlioy are 
despicable alilce to white 
and coloured men ; and 
notwithstanding their well-known skill in hunting, fishing, diving and 
“.similar free arts,” any other Indian or mestizo would think it tho 
gi-avest insult to be taken for one of these pariahs. Once they Avere 
a powerful tribe; but bloody fends with the Mundruciis, at the end 
of the last century, reduced them to the poor condition Ave noAV sec 
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them in, leading an unsettled, gii)sy life on the Amazon and the lower 
course of its tributaries ; on any of which their light iiirogues, some- 
times in flotillas of tvrenty and thirty, may be seen gliding swiftly along. 
Owing to the accession of rimaway slaves, they exhibit somewhat of the 
mulatto type; and their degeneracy has been so complete as almost 
to have extinguished their original character ; which, said to have been 
a warlike and courageous one, now fitfully breaks out in darmg 
robberies and treaeherons murders. In less than a hundred and flfty 
years even their last remnants will probably have vanished entirely, 
not much to the detriment of the country, which can well spare a 
stubborn clement, incapable of adapting itself to the new order of things 
fast approaching. 

At Sapucaia-Oroca, on the right shore of the Madeira, at about 
125 miles from its mouth, there is a Mura settlement, which consists 
of about a dozen miserable sheds, scarcely large enough to tie the 
celebrated three cords underneath, in which they reijose after their 
fishing or thieving excursions. Below Sapucaia-Oroca, towards Borba 
and the mouth of the Madeira, the population is the same mixed one 
as on the Amazon. The light cabins, peeping j)icturesquely out of 
cacao groves and banana plantations, are inhabited by mestizoes of all 
shades and degrees, and occasionally by a mulatto or sambo, all of 
them able to speak Portuguese just to the extent required for inter- 
com-se with the outer world. Assuredly the time is not far distant 
when easier communications, and the all-levelling influence of trade, will 
have erased the last traces of real Indian life from these regions. 

The above-mentioned Mundrucus, formerly the mightiest and most 
warlike tribe of these parts, have only a few decaying settlements, 
of three or four cottages, on the Lower Madeira, their chief seats 
being on the Mauhes and the Tapajoz. After a long and most violent 
resistance, this ti-ibe made peace with the Portuguese, at the end of 
the last century ; and they have faithfully adhered to them ever since, 
even during the terrible “guerra dos cabanos,” so fateful to all the 
pale-faces. If irroper attention had been devoted to some branches 
of their national industry, such as the preparation of the Guaraua 
and Para tobacco, the manufactm’o of magnificent hammocks and feather 
ornaments, this tribe certainly woidd have had a prosperous career. 
At Manaos we saw some of their chieftains, with their faces tattooed 
all over in black. This unfortunately was the only item of their 
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national costume. Tliey wore — horrihile diciu ! — coloured cotton sliii'ts, 
Mack coats and iuexpressiMes, and tail hats ! Anything more ludicrons 
could not well be imagined. Generally speaking, there is nothing so 
conspicuous and ridiculous as coloiu’ed people (negro, mulatto, samho, 
or mestizo) in what they consider Sunday apparel of mn-iyaUed elegance. 
A pretty negro or mulatto gud (of the Mina tribe, for instance) looks 
quite a queen, in her way, in her eostnme of lace-trimmed chemise of 
dazzling whiteness, set ofiP by the velyet-like dark skin, her gaudy 
short petticoat ending in points below ; a white, yellow, or green kerchief, 
slung with inimitable grace tnrhanwise round her short ringlets; and 
a shawl they call panno da costa, with large blue, wMto, and Mack 
stripes, hanging carelessly over her shoulders or round her waist. Some 
coral bracelets, or ornaments of massive gold, which never saw the 
inside of a Pforzheim melting-pot, complete the outfit, whose brilliant 
colours and easy grace contrast strikingly with om’ fashionable black, 
brown, or grey strait-waistcoats. But when you see the same creature, 
after (it may be) her entering the service of some noble family as 
nurse or lady’s-maid, in a tight black silk dress; her woolly curls 
twisted, with pomatum, scissors, and comb, into a shape slightly 
resembling the chignon of her mistress; in high-heeled hoots, instead 
of her richly embroidered slippers; with some big, tasteless brooch, 
iu.stead of her corals and heavy gold filigree; — the graceful creatm-e is 
trauslbrmed into a hideously ridiculous monster : but squeamish Decency 
is not offended, and does not now, with averted head, hiss out — 
“ Shocking ! ” The same happens with our own country people : how 
much more with the Indians ! 

The Mundi-ncus have long abandoned their supremacy on the Madeira. 
They left this river even before the Conquest, I believe, to another 
powerful tribe, the Araras, who also nowadays are not held in the 
same fear as they were formerly. Towards the end of the last century, 
more than once they seriously menaced the former Mission of Ararotama, 
now Borha ; and the whole lower course ol the Madeira was haunted 
and rendered unsafe by them: but now they have totally retired to 
the forests on the right shore, whence they break out only now and 
again, appearing and disapj)earing with the rapidity of lightning. None 
of the settlers, however, will venture into one of the smallci* lateral 
valleys, where they are still kept in awe by the strong bows and 
long arrows of the former masters of the territory. The immediate 
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shores of the main stream are tolerably sale noAv for many a woiiry 
(lay’s voyage, as one may readily eonj(3cturc from the cottages of the 
peaceable senngneiros thinly scattered along, until one has reached 
the domain of the ill-famed Parentintins, anthropophagous horde's, 
always ready for robbci-y and mm-der, and evidently the closest 
guardians of the rich seriiigaes (caoutchouc woods) on their territory, 
for the chances of being murdered and roasted are heavy odds against 
the acquisition of a few pounds of india-rubber. 

Usually the traveller sees so little of these dangerous neighbours, 
the Araras and Parentintins, that he might be tempted to take the 
feailul tales of the caoutchouc gatherers for mere inventitms of their 
awe-stricken fancy ; but a few light pirogues of the former, which 
(bitted down a lateral affluent, and the total absence of any settlement 
on the domain of the latter, disposed us to think otherwise. Moreover, 
the black corner-posts of a burnt cottage near Crato (marked as a 
town on the googx-aphieal maps, but in reality but one house and a 
few sheds), told their own tale of a whole family having been miu’dercd 
and roasted there a few years ago by the Parentintins.* As in such 
cases nothing at all is done by the Prazilian Government, whose 
principle (very different from the fii-e-and-sword policy of the Portuguese) 
it is to S]3are the natives as much as possible, the few unprotected 
settlers must make room if they would not incm the danger of 
sharing the fate of their neighbours. The only mode of evading the 
difficulty thus created, of imiting humanity towm-ds the natives°with 
a sound j>rotection of the settlers, so necessary for the future prosperity 
of the country, is to found Indian colonies — ^j^ldeamentos or Missions 
—among the Indians themselves. But this gigantic work, as is well 
known, has been undertaken successfully only by the Jesuits, and even 
by them under particularly favourable conditions. 



As I VTjte, I learn from tlie President of the Madeira and Mamorfi Railway 
Company that a small number of Englishmen in the semee of the Company have been 
attacked by the Parentintins at St. Antonio; and a few days aftei-warch an outpost a 
httle higher up, consisting of a few Mojos Indians, headed by an engineer, were di-ivon 
back by another troop of savages. As in both cases these escaped witliout any loss 
no one shot having been fired at them, while the Company had two Mojos Indians 

V if’ iff ^«ts, add to the comfort 

of the little colony. However, the hu-mg of a larger number of workmen, principally 
Europeans— say to the extent of two tliousand— and of as many Alojos Indians from 
Bohvia (which might easily be effected), besides being absolutely necessaiy for the 
prosecution of the works, will finally have the effect of putting down these attacks. 
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Tinder the energetic rule of this Order (whoso evil influence in 
civilised countries I have not forgotten, hy the, way), numerous Indian 
settlements, or Missions, had been created on different jinints of South 
America, in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, whose 
crumbling fragments still excite our admiration and wonder. In the 
midst of pathless wildernesses, on the shores of rivers showing more 
than their full share of rapids, cataracts, and other obstinctions to 
navigation, and scarcely ever heard of before, there spnmg up flourishing 
settlements, with extensive plantations of Indian corn, mandioc, cotton, 
sugar-cane, and Ilex Paraguayensis, and numerous herds grazing around ; 
in short, containing all the germs of future prosperity, and the sound 
development of agriculture and trade. The difliculties the Padres had 
to overcome, too, were greater by far than they arc now. There wore 
then no proud steamers ploughing these gigantic waters in the tenth 
part of the time taken by their .slow sailing-boats ; and a traveller or 
a missionary can now reach at least the houndarks of these out-of- 
the-way places in vigorous healtli, and unworn by the fatigues of the 
Avay. Diligent inquirers have familiarised us somcAAdiat witli the lan- 
guages and customs of a good many Indian tribes ; and avc Icuoav, at 
any rate, AA'hat we harm to expect from them ; and, even if the certainty 
be not always a very comforting one, it spares us the pang of dis- 
appointment, and enables us to prepare for all eventualities. 

In spite of the improved condition of things, the present Catecheso 
dos Indies (as the Brazilians call it), mostly in the hands of Italian 
monks Avho have formerly been clerks and schoolmasters, yields but 
poor re, suits, such as not to encourage the Government to further efforts. 

The following literally true narrative of an occurrence Avill throw 
a pretty clear light on the pj’csent position of affairs. Some six or 
seven years ago, the inhabitants of a small cottage on the Eio Negro, 
above Manaos, were found murdered. As the tibiae of the victims, 
Avhich are used for flutes by a neighbouring tiibe, had been taken 
out, there coidd not be any doubt left as to the identity of the 
murderers. The Government, reluctantly yielding to the petitions of 
the surrounding families, resolved to send a missionary ; and one of 
the Italian Capuchin monks at the Hospice of Eio de Janeiro Avas 
ordered to go. At Manaos he provided himself, at the expense of the 
Government, with a large number of presents for the sons of the forest, 
such as scissors, knives, beads, and small looking-glasses, and demanded 
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j a well-armed escort, of twenty men, with a sergeant or cabo, Thongh 

I this seemed to look rather suspicious, the now apostle to the heathen 

I was humoured, and he betook himself to his post of danger, relyijig 

1 for liis security on his lofty mission and liis bayonets. IX^othing 

apparently had taken jjlace there from the date of the last attack ; 
tile blackened posts, which once had suiiportcd the light palm-roof 
of a happy family, pointing sadly to the sky, and around the devastated I 

niantlioca plantation the silent density of the forest uninvaded by the 
trace of either friend or foe. It would require one to have felt all the 
heart-sickening loneliness, all the dreary melancholy of such a desolate 
place, to understand thoroughly the thoughts Avhich must have then 
I assailed the poor Erother, and how, not quite prepared to become a 

martyr, and with a secret yearning for the didl cell he had left 
behind him in the convent, he must have stealthily examined his ' 

shin-bones at night to see that they wore there all right. 

But an Italian friar has ingenious brains; and had not he con- 
sidered and studied, theoretically at least, all the difficulties a modern i 

missionary has to encounter in the Old and New World, even before ! 

he had left his convent at Genoa ? Besides, he had twenty stout negro 
and mulatto boys behind him; and he thought it best to make the 
: most of them, and to reserve for himself the supreme finishing-stroke, 

such as the christening of the subdued chieftain, with all his family 
i or even all his ti-ibe. So the cabo, with six men, was ordered to 

ascend a small affluent of the Eio Negro, whose shores gave signs 
of being peopled by the expected Indians, and, as an introductory 
measure of conciliation, to leave there some of the presents. The 
sergeant, who probably saw his way somewhat more clearly than his 
holy master, was lucky enough to discover near the mouth of the little 
river the opening of a narrow Indian path ; and there he himg up his 
beads, scissors, &c., on the surrounding bushes, as if they were German 
Christmas-trees. On the next day he returned to fetch his answer; 
and he got it ; but in the unexpected shape of a thick hail of arrows 
showering from out the very bushes whereon Iris presents were still 
suspended. Luckily the ungrateful way layers had taken aim too hastily ; 
the sergeant and his men leaped out of the boat, and screening them- i 

selves behind it as with a shield, drifted slowly down the river to 
Avhere the Fratcr waited impatiently for them. The holy man had 
not even the satisfaction of curing a Avound got in the strife, and had 
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to content himself with showing the arrows sticking in the boat as 
rm-j)us delicti. His wisdom, however, was at an end ; and he could 
not hit upon any better plan than asking the President of the province 
for one hundi'ed soldiers more, with a view to taking more energetic 
measures. Of course he was gh en to understand that the Government 
hy no means intended opening a campaign against the Indians; and, 
even if such had been the case, Sua Eeverendissima should certainly 
not he troubled with the conduct of the military operations. The 
champion of the Church, who, perhaps, on that field might have 
given better proofs of capacity, returned, rather offended, to his convent ; 

; and the mestizoes of the Eio Negro, in-iziirg their tibim somewhat, 

! help themselves as they did before; that is, they kill every wild 

• Indian they can set hands on, and eveiytliing remains in the old had 
state. 

i Very different from these Indians, and the above-mentioned Paren- 

tiutins and Araras, are the Caripunas, Avho live a little higher up, 
t in the region of the Madeira rapids. They also do not enjoy a rrery 

• high reputation for peaceableness : but, at least in oar case, they 

■ condescended to have friendly intercourse. Perhaps their good 

: hehaviour was influenced by our numbers, six white men armed with 

f sous, and eighty Indian paddlers with knives and bows, though they 

? certainly must have known that the latter are not much to be feared 

in case of a fight. As we passed one morning the smooth below the 
i rapid of Caldeirao do Infenio, we saw three bark canoes, full of 

• Indians, half-hidden under the overhanging boughs of the opposite 

! shore. Before we had time to think of the course we should pursue, 

• one of them was turned round, and in a few moments had reached 

! us. There were two Indians and a verj^ corpulent female in it, all 

quite naked, save a small apron on the latter. They were strong, 
A\’oll-shaped figimes, of middle size, with long black hair hanging 
down to their shoulders; one of the men had it twined into a big 
plait. They had the long curved fore-teeth of the eapivara* stuck 
through their ears, and both males and female wore small bunches 
of red feathers, looking like scarlet mustachios, in their noses, which 
gave them quite a queer and sti-angc appearance even to us, who had 

* IlHilrocltmrm Capivara, a rodeut of die size of our tamo pig, and muoli rosombliug 
tho Guiiiea-xng, is found in uuinorous troops on the shore.s of almost all the South 
Aineriean rivers. 
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iilroadj' sceji otliei's of the brown sons of tin; woods.* They had 
no anus whatever with them; uiid tliis fact, and the company of one 
of theii' spouses, were to us sure sigus of tiicir tricndly intentions. Yet 




t)ur Mojos Indians, wlio appeared (piite respeetaido and d(H!cnt in their 
long bast shirts, when compared with our new aoiiuaiutance, looked 

^ ( aripumis-InAmni poaoiii atl pra'piitiujii Rui.s lig^aUan ot sarsiim tractuia 
rlestiimtuimiUB ad Rnoam veutri clr..tiLui.lal,um ita g-fstuiit., at purpoiuliculuvi nitioue 
ei'igatur. Miri istias inoris qutc sit vera enusa, uoa satin aoiupiTtuiii liatjoaius, Mojos 
ludiauos tammi, f^ui portiiiont ad Missiouos ju.xtii Manjoi c Iluvium, iioviTims puBpotinin 
eoilom modo pKoligaro ; scilicot qnnm ti8ttda^ uriinilis o» velaut pvorsus satisfecisso 
so pudi(;itiai legilais credeutos. 
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shyly and ,sn,spieiously at tlicm from undor thoir large-brimmed hats. 
“ Xo Christianos I ” whispered in my ear Remigio, our bigot capitano 
and steersman, in who.se mind the doctrines he had been taught in the 
former Mission of Trinidad had lallen on but too fertile ground. Pro- 
bably he meant it as a last, though unsuecessfrd, protest against any 
intercourse with his unbaptized naked cou.sins. He, whose ancestors 
less than two centuries ago must have presented about the same 
appearance, cotdd not discover any worse fault in them than that they 
were “no Clnistians,” while his own Christianity, of wliicli he thought 
so highly, barely went beyond hcai'iug mass, mumbling his rosary, and 
singing endless litanies. 

IIoAvcvor, oui' heathens did not seem to heed the sulky looks of their 
brown relations since they were received kindly by the white-faces ; 
aud, without waiting for a further invitation, the steersman of the 
nutshell, as soon as he had put her along,side of our heavy barque, leapt 
over with an engaging gi'iu, and sat dow'ii among us just as if he wore 
an old friend. lie was a lively fellow of twenty-live or thirty years. 
With a quick eye he took in everything around him : our arms, guns, 
cutlases, and wood-knives, suspended beneath the palm-leaf awning of 
mu' boats, seemed especially to interest him; and I am sure he did 
not forget to mention them in his report to the chieftain. Unfortunately, 
our conversation, carried on for the most part by signs, was perforce 
a very limited one, and though “ The Driving Cloud,” or “ The Tiger’s 
Claw,” or whatever else he might be called,* did not disdain to accept 
a knife, a little mirror, and a row of white beads (of which he already 
Avore such a quantity round his neck that they formed a sort of cuirass 
on his chest), we could only make out of his gibberish that “at home” 
they had much SAveet macacheira, that is mandioca ; which we regarded 
as a sort of rustic iuA’itation. 

The Mojos — oui' most Christian Eemigio even included — obeyed the 
order avo gUA^e them to follow the bark-canoe, shooting rapidly ahead, 
Avith better grace than might haA^e been expected. Mayhap the be- 
haA'iour of the “ no Chi’istianos ” had not struck them as being so very 
ferocious aud caunibal-likc, or the mention of the greatly longed-for 
root sounded SAveet in their ears. As aa'o approached the opposite 

* With the Coroados of tlie South, such names as “Falcon’s Eye,” and tlie like, 
reminding of the North American red-skins, ai'o very common, while the softer 
(juaranis call themselves after fruits, trees, stars, &c. 
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.shore!, wo .saw the whole tribe, about .sixty Avarrioi's and as many women 
and oliildren, Avaiting for ns Aiiidev the shady roof of orchid -ooA'orod 
figueira.s, inter.sptu'sed AA'ith slender palms and magnifiejcut fanlike' 
strclitzias. In the first re)AV stood the chieftain, a strongly-built, she»rt 
man of abe)ut fifty, shoidderiug his long hoAA' and tAvo or threa* arreiAA's. 
Ilis broad face, frameel within thick masses of lank bhick hail', AA'as 
jiainted black near the large me>utli ; eind his appearance altogether 



POHTIiAlT OF A TOATNG CAHmUNA INniAJJ, 



could be called anything but lovely. Besides the 
and the graceful tiinkets in ears and nose, he 
diadem of yelloAV and red toucan feathers; and 
that he wore it Avith the dignity of a king. 

He seemed to be inclined graciously toAvards 
sequence of the report of his ambassador, who in 
had arriA’ed a little before ns: and with a maies 
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he invited us to approach and to follow; which wo did, sun-ounded 
by a dense crowd of laughing and chattering squaws and children, 
serious and rospoctablc-looking old men, and young warriors. The 
chieftain raarched slowly ahead, and led us along a narrow but care- 
fully cleaned path, bordered with a vegetation by whose profusion 
we had never before been so impressed. Trunks of gigantic ske, 
graceful palms of every variety, blooming creepers and bromelias, 
orchids of the strangest shapes, and Ught ferns, \nth the warm sun- 
beams breaking through the dense leafage at intervals, and suddenly 
setting off some brilliant flower, some scarlet feather ornament, or the 
white ghttering beads on the brown skins of oiU‘ neiv friends — all 
combined to make it a picture none of us shall ever bo able to forget. 
Our own mpanidons followed, looking not over-confident in their own 
strength, and completed the long cortege, the end of which was lost 
in the darkness of the forest. 

At the distance of about half a mile from the shore wo reached a 
clearing in the Avood, Avith three large cabins closed in on the sides, 
and a smaller open shed, Avhich evidently was the meeting-hall of the 
men. We Avero desired to take seats there in hammocks, not very 
remarkable for their cleanliness, and avc forthAvith began the distri- 
bution of our knives, scissors, fishing-hooks, red cotton handkerchiefs, 
&c. ; in barter for Avhieh we got a good quantity of macacheira and 
Indian corn, half-a-dozon long bows and a bundle of arroAvs.* On the 
Avhole, they did not seem to be as greedy for the produce of our 
iudustiy as we had seen other more civilised tribes, for example, the 
Tapuyos on the Amazon, and the Mojos of Bolivia. They had not yet 
had enough u’on in hand to understand its value thoroughly. Their 
arrow-points of bamboo or hard Avood, and the sharpened edges of a 
river-shell, t eAndently appeared to be quite as effective to them as our 



* Tlie liaitoriTig for a pretty cotton apron tastefully adorned rvitlt feathers was a 
little more difllcult ; yot oiio of our companions at last succeeded in getting one for 
us. Tlie Brown beauty, who had dexterously replaced it with a heKconia leaf, looked 
rather ahnshed on tlie ground, in spite of all the ^mradisaic innocence of the clothing. 

t The Caripuna squaws give birth to their childi’cn before the whole tribe, but 
without the nssiatanco of any one, and themselves cut the navel-string with the 
sharpened edge of a river-shell. The Cayowa women of the South go unattended to 
the wood when thoir houi' of labour ai'rives, and return with the baby, when all is 
over, to discharge their household duties, and to wait upon tlie husb.and, who for a Aimek 
lies motionless in his linmmock, and behaves himself ns if he wore the jiaticnt. On 
mnonstrances or railleries of the white faces, he only answers with a pitying smile. 
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knives ;* and if they graciously accej)ted our glittering stoelu'are, it 
seemed to ho more oxit of curiosity than anylhiug else. Tory dilfereut 
mas it mith the glass heads, Avhich tliey prized highly, and mhidi 
seemed to be a sort of money with tliciu, and the place of which, 
before their intercourse with the white race, is said to have been 
suj^plied by the small hard seeds of certain plants. 

Besides the hammocks there was no “ furniture ” whatever in the 
Parliament-house, save some long thin drums, — for their festivals, 
probably, — a few pretty baskets of palm-leaves with feather ornaments 
in them, and some bows and arroAvs suspended to the beams ; the 
former of the dark wood of the paxiuba-palrn, the latter of the light 
stems of the uba reed. Some slight cavities in the ground, Avith flat 
stones in the middle of each, shoAved us clearly that the Caripunas 
followed the custom of many other tribes, of burying their Avan-iors in 
large earthen urns (or igaejabas) in the cottages. We counted flve of 
them; and it Avas easy to see that soon the burial-ground A\-ould have 
to be enlarged, or the Avhole tribe Avould require to shift, if they Avere 
all to have the same honours. The latter course will probably bo i 

adojjted, as by stress of the scarcity of the game they scare aAAaiy | 

the Indians are compelled to change their abodes from time to time. 

The Coroados, in fact, do so every fcAV years, and burn down their j 

light sheds on account of the vermin. i 

As the iga^abas Avere barely coAmred Avith earth, avc suppose that 
they contained only the clean bones of the dead. We could not, of 
course, think of excavating one of them or even of looking closer at 
the tombs ; the more so as a characteristic incident revealed to us the 
degree of respect and awe Avith which they regarded AA'hatcver has to 
do Avith their dead. I asked one of the younger Indians to give me, 
in exchange for a pair of scissors, a very queer-looking instrument, 
consisting of a thin board of half a yard length, Avhich, AA'heu AA^hirled 
about by a shmder cord draAvn through the middle, must give a 
AA'hizzing sound. The boy, immediately turning round to one of the 
elder Indians, explained to him my request, in a tone Avhose excitement 

On closer acquaintance, however, they used to say that it is necessary for the welfare of 
the child, who would infallibly full ill if the father did not observe a strict regimen. 

* The Coroados fasten old knife-blades at the end of the arrows they use for 
tiger, tapir, and wild-hog shooting. Eornierly they had flint points, quite identical 
with those found in the Pfahlbauten. Hundreds of them are sometimes discovered 
togctlier on the sites of former settlements. 
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contrasted strangely Avitli his former self-posse.ssion and impassibility. 

ith a A"ery serious face, but witb a sort of quiet politeness wbicb I 
could not but admire, tbe old man tried to make me understand that 

tbese instruments, wdiose boAvliug tone be imitated while miu’cbing 

slowly and majestically round the burial-places, were used for then 
lamentations over tbe dead, and could not be jiarted witb like any 
profane object. Such an exhibition of sentiment by a real naked 
savage, in a real dense primeval forest, struck me indeed even more 
than tbe solemn manner in wbicb the announcement was delivered.* 
I afterwards prevailed, witb some difficulty, uj)on the same young 
Caripuua to keep quiet for a few moments in one of tbe hammocks, 
until I had draAvn bis profile. His hesitation did not seem to arise 
from any superstitious fear — ^tbe “ civilised ” Tapuyos at Mandos were 

far worse in this respect — but I fancy be simply thought it diill 

Aimrk. 

Jlut the hour for parting came, when tbe whole tribe accompanied 
us to tbe river-shore ; the Avomen caiTying great quantities of mandioca- 
roots, and heavy bundles of yelloAV and red maize in baskets suspended 
on their backs by broad glossy stripes of bast, Avbicb passed over their 
forehead. They carry their babies in similar contrivances slung across 
then shoulders. 

We parted evidently the very best of friends; and Ave Avere fully 
confident that such attacks as our old mulatto hunter had spoken of 
were not noAV likely to happen again. But we were the more disagreeably 
surprised Aiffien wa learned, on oirr return to Manaos, that the same 
tribe had, only a few mouths afterwards, attacked the boat of a 
Bolivian merchant, and hud killed the proprietor and five of his 
puddlers, while Ids Avifo, though badly wounded, had succeeded in 

* Some years before I bad witnessed a similar scene in tbe province of Haraua, on 
tlie sbores of tbe Farauapanema, wbeu the old CJnyowa chieftain, I'aliy (in tbe 
Aldeamento de Santo Ignacio), on our taking leave of liim, presented us with a fine 
bow, adoi’ned with toucan-feathers. I thanked him heartily, and, in acknowledgment 
of liis gift, assiued him, with as serious a face as I could muster, that I always should 
use it in war and in hunting, and remember him by it ; but looking quite frightened, 
ho took the bow hastily from my hands, and, handling it like a sceptre, moved round 
us with pompous moasvu’ed strides, at the same time, with uplifted head, singing long- 
drawn notes of ear and heartrending harmony. lie could not be quieted until I had 
promised, when I at last understood what he meant by some broken Avords in 
Portuguese like “ Gaga niio! Guerra nfio! Amigo! Santo!” that avo would ever koop 
sn(a'od tbe gift of our brown friends, and never soil it in Avar or hunting — a promi.se 
Avhiili I cun Avith good conscieucc declaru Ave havo always faithfully observed. 
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making her escape AvitJi the rest into one of the canoes, in which tlicy 
drifted down the river, instead of eoutimiing their voyage upwards. 

Without doubt, this had haiipened while the Bolivians were busy 
dragging their boats over the rocks, when the dispersion of the crew 
did not alloAv of any serious resistance. We could not ascertain 
whether in this case any provocation on the Bolivian side had preceded 
the outrage.* Behind the “paebao’s” back the paddlers might rouse 
the AATath of the Indians, especially by brutal behaviour towards the 
squaws, who are regarded Avith jealous eyes by A’ery many tribes (not 
by all, it is true); and their vengeance does not ahvays fall exactly 1 

upon the offenders, for the fm-y of the Inditms then turns on all the 
Avhites, and the innocent suffer in common Avith the guilty, even as 
the settlers, to revenge an onslaught, Avill shoot doAvn any red-skin 
they can encounter. 

"Nany often, Avhat are trifles in our estimation arc to them the springs 
of fatal feuds. Thus, for example, a fcAv yeai'S ago a Brazilio-Peniviau 
expedition started for the pui-pose of determining the boundaries, under 
the conduct of Captain Josd da Costa Azevedo, and was attacked by a I 

immerous troop of Indians on the Javary (an affluent of the Solimoes, ^ 

* An incident tliat occurred in 1800 , in tlie province of Parana, is too cliaractoristic 
to be omitted bere, the more so as the facts Avere related to me by two of the principal 
actors ui the drama. 

On the ruins of the former Jesuit Mission of Nossa Senhora de Loreto do Pirapo, • 

on the shores of the Paranapanema, the Brazilian Government had founded a colony 
(or Aldeamento) of half-civilised Guarani Indians, and had confided it to the direction 
ol an old Poifuguese majoi’, one of whose legs had been stilfened for life by some 
Miguolistic ball about forty years ago. The Guaranis bad them cottages a little 
a2>art from the Director’s house, which sheltered, besides himself, a white overseer, 
six Jiegroes, and four negressos. One day, quite unexpectedly, a2>peared a ti'oojj of 
Coroados before it, about eighty men, women, and children. They seemed to bo qiiite 
peaceably inclined, received and gave Httlo presents, and pai-tooh freely of a meal 
served to them at the fire in the com-tyard, until nightfall, when some of the squaAvs, 
who had become more intimately acquainted Avith the negroes, laid their greedy hands 
on their comfortable woollen jacket.s, and AA oidd not give them uj). A general tumult 
ensued, in Avhich the Coroados advanced ujion their enemies with the gloAA'ing I 

tii'ebrands they had rashly seized. The imjiossibility of explaining themselves, the 
Director’s Avant of iduch, and, above all, the deep aversion existing between blacks and 
Indians, m sjuto of temporai-y friend.ships, could not but load to a bloody ciisis. One 
of the elder blacks, the tail Ambrosio, had silently prepared his gun, and, at the 
moment of the liighost confusion, filing from behind a comer, sliot tho Indian chief 
right through tlie head. Some of his friends had apjjai’ontly only waited for such a 
signal. Three more loaded guns with coarse shot were immediately fired into tho 
densest croAvd. The eflbii; was magical The smoko hud not yet ciuite disappeared, 

Avhen the Indians, silent as ghosts, had vanislied, taking their wounded Avith them ; 
the dead chieftain alone was left lying close to the house; iijulthe exiiiriug fires shone 
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runuinj,^ along the frontier against rerii 1‘rom the parallel of 1U° 20' 
of soiitli liititiiflo), beoanso they had destroyed some of their primitive 
bridges, that is, felled tines whieh lay across the river, to the obstruc- 
tion of the passage of the boats. While they were dragging tlnm- 
canoes over a shoal, an overpowering number of savages broke in upon 
them with fearful yells. The situation was a desperate one, their 
ammunition having been damped by the upsetting of a canoe on the 
previous day. T^Tieu at last they succeeded in getting their boats 
afloat, the second in command, Lieutenant Soares Pinto, lay dying in 
one of them, while, in another, the Peruvian commissary, Eoldau, 
writhed with pain from an arrow-shot in the leg, besides several of 
the padiUers who were more or less wonndeL After a dreadful voyage 
of many day.s, they reached the steamer stationed at the mouth of the 
Javary, which conveyed them to Manaos; but the poor Peruvian Avas 
in such a state that the physicians thought amputation necessary, tlie 
setting-in of gangrene being apprehended in this hot climate, and after 
the Sony nunsing he had received. 

Another case, involving the guilt of both parties, — ^the disregard of 
human dignity on the one .side, and ti'eachery and barbarous violence 

only on his grim features and the dismayed faces of the Director and his blacks. They 
retu-ed speedily to the house, apprelioiiding an attack at dawn of day ; but morning 
ttame witliout the Coroados : so, after having weh searched the phiee, and, to their 
surprise, discovered that the Indians had taken away, during the night, the body of 
their dead chief from under the very windows, they all crossed the river — there about 
000 yards wide ; for the Coroados are inditferent boatmen, and could not easily pursue 
them. The Guaranis of the settlement, who until now had scrupulously kept aloof 
froiu tho whole affair, followed their leaders, and a few days afterwards had to su.staiii 
u bold attack of their hereditaiy enemies the Coroados ; the Major and his men having 
already left the jdace for Curitiba, the capital of the provbice, where, after a strict 
investigation, he was dismissed ; and Amhrosio, tho white overseer, and one of tho 
blacks, wore sent to prison for many months. In tho skirmish on the shores of the 
Paranapauema, the gentle Guaranis, with the aid of a few fire-arms and swords, got 
the better of tlioir bold assailants. AVe al'torwards brought over one of their ti-oplues, 
the skuU of a Coroado woman, which showed a deoi) sahre-cut. It is now in tho 
collection of skulls helouging to the Medical I’acidty at Ereihurg, in the Breisgau. 

In almost every case of Idoodshed between the white and tho rod men, it has been 
found that the latter would not he molested on their hunting-grounds by the white 
intruders, or that they were refused the indeumifieation they asked for them. Twenty 
and more year's ago, before the law was in force which gave to the Government all 
tracts of laud tho titles to the possession of which could not he proved, every ostnneiero, 
or cattle breeder, in the thuily-peopled Southern provinces longed for new campos 
for Ids increasbig herds. One of thorn, living near the Passo Pundo, on tho 
Uruguay, discovered a magnificent prairie, capable of pasturing thousands of cows, 
which was divided from tho older possessions by a tract of forest some miles wide 
only. It was a perfect godsend; and the ostanciero forthwith sot about opening a 
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on tlie other, — is tliis : — the hi*ave English traveller Chandless, 
whom we had the pleasm’o of meeting at Manaos, explored the Piiriis 
in 1866, his servant, an Italian, informed him on the way that he 
had decided on not accompany mg him farther up, and that he was 
going to return alone to the Amazon Valley. Chandless, wlio knew 
his man well, and who guessed rightly that it w’us not so much the 
increasing hardship of the voyage as the desire to make a good bargain 
for the Indian children a little lower down the river which caused this 
sudden resolve, tried to dissuade him from his purjjose, but in vain ! 
He went, and — never reached the Amazon. His master, on his return, 
foimd pieces of his canoe near an Indian maloeca on the shore, and 
there heard the pmlieulars of the horrible tale. The Italian had, imme- 
diately upon his arrival, begun bargaining for an Indian boy, and had 
at last purchased him for a hatchet ; but, as he was conveying him to 
liis canoe, the child began to scream piteously ; upon which his mother, 
running up, rescued him, and would not give him u|). Heroujjou the 
Italian demanded his hatchet back, but wns haughtily refused. A short 
skirmish ensued and the white man was killed, and, I suppose, roasted 
aud devoured. 



way to tlio new oainpo for tlie transport tliither of a few head of cattle, without 
hoHcUng in the least the protest of a horde of Ooroados who had been in the habit 
of visiting liiiu from time to time, and with whom he had always boon on a friondly 
footing. 

When the Indians saw that their old hunting-gi-ound, the abode of numerous 
herds of stags and deer, was lost to them, they demanded an indemnity first of hvo, 
and at last of two, Spanish ounces (about f lo) ; but they got for answer nothing but 
a sneer and hard words. They tried several times to block up the new path by 
felled trees ; but, as they saw that the negi-oes of the estancia removed the obstruction 
with less trouble than they took to make it, they seemed to give up the task and did 
not axipear for some time. ’ 

However, when the j'oung animals of the new herd were to be counted, and to be 
branded with the mark of the estancia — a festive occasion, on which the projirietor and 
all liis family went to a light house erected on the new possession— the Coroados 
made their appearance again, and were kindly received by the master, in spite of 
wM-nings from his subordinates. He offered the chieftam a piece of roast-meat, and, 
upon his request for a knife, handed to him his own dagger-Uke one, which was stuck 
in his girdle, after the fasliion of the place ; whereupon the Indian, with a movement 
qmck as lighfaiing, drove it into his chest up to the very handle ; and, as if this were 
a concerted signal, a crowd of aimed Coroados poured in from all sides, aud after 
a short resistance, killed eight white people, women and children included. ’ Only 
one boy of foui-teen years old escaped by a window; and he, throwing himself on 
one of the horses without, siuead the horrible news. In an expedition undertalieii 
liy the neighboui-8 to avenge the murder, a few Indians were killed; but tlie greater 
piirt of them escaped, and retired foi’ther into tlio iuteiior of the forests. 

Another bloody encounter— let us liope Hie last — occurred ui 18(i2, in tlie so-ealled 
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Blit to return to tlio Indians of the Madeira, The most dangerous 
footpads on its ivhole course are a tribe whoso real name even is not 
known, scarcely any individual of whom has been distinctly seen, yet 
who do not allow the traveller to breathe freely until their domain is 
passed. Scarcely a year goes by ivithout one of their bold well- 
calculated surprises, or the treacherous murder of some traveller, or 
Mojos Indian from the Missions, descending the rii'er to gather cacao. 
They seem to live chiefly near the contiueuce of the Mamorc and the 
(fuaporc, along the shores of the latter to the old fort of I’riucipe da 
Beii’a, and on the campos east of the Mamorc towards the Itonama. 
iS^ot even the best gun is of any u.se against them, as the sluirjiest eye 
cannot penetrate to their well-chosen ambushes behind the dense bouglis, 
whence their never-erring arrows are always the first to ])roclaim thidr 
presence. lienee the only possible protection against them are light 
cuirasses of hard leather, or other stout stuff, such as irere worn by the 
I’ortuguese troops not many years ago in their combats with the 
Botocudos on the Eio Doce. But who will ever think of putting on 
such things in that climate without the risk of absolute and immediate 
danger y * 

The Indians of the old 3Iissions, most exposed to them by reason of 
their frequent voyages on the rivers, live in constant dread of them ; 
and around the tires of our Mojos eveiy oieniug might be heard 

Swiao de Guarapaava— that is, the immense wooded region extending west of thi.s 
little town to the shores of the Parana, and even fai-ther on. An eutoiimialng 
Paulista had settled there in the face of all warnings, and, by constant vigUaneo 
and cautions behaviour, had, for six years, held the Coroados, his neighbour.s, at 
a respectful distance. One day there appeai-ed a large troop of them before the 
palisades with which he had encircled his house, clamorously demanding Indian cm'ii, 
and trying to force their way in after they had been refused ; and in the contest that 
ensued, one of them was killed by the son of the proprietor of the house. In a 
renewed attack some time afterwards, a groat number rvere shot by the Dra/.ilians, 
who were well protected by their palings against the arrows of the Indians, .fln^y 
w-ere again obliged to retire, and W'ere not heard of for years, though one or tdher 
of the Brazilians, who never failed to keep a sharp look-out, even whdo working in 
tlio fields, swore he had seen some lurking in the bushes. 

Some yeai-8 after this, a son-in-law of the old Paulista, having bought the 
produce of a corn-plantation a few miles off, belonging to the military colony of Cliagii, 
just then given up by the Government, went there with wife and chddi't'u and some of 
his brothers-in-law, eleven persons in all. It was the moment td revenge so long 
awaited by the Corondos ! None of tliem over returned ; their corpses were found 
lying near the burnt cottages. 

* Dr. Eiras. from Rio de Janeiro, has already been mentioned as one of their 
victims in I860. 
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whispered tides of their liorrid deeds. Several times tlio savages 
iittaeked aud killed the soldiers while fishing in. the Gvmpord, nLr 
the fort of Principe da Peii-a, nav, under its veiy guns, though these 
iu-o by no means so formidable as might he supposed;* apd the com- 
manding officer had to prohibit such eNciu-sions, save in sufficient 
numbers aud under due precautionary arrangements. The Poliviau 
traders would annihilate the whole tribe Avithout any scruple, if they 
could. iMore than once, they have tried to got up a general insur- 
rection, and have invited the cominauder of Principe da Beira to take 
part in it; but, even if ho had eonsented (which he could not udthont 
acting against the clear wishes of his Govennuent), its success u-ould 
liaTO been very doubtful. As it is now, the sou of the forest has 
decidedly the upper hand, and scarcely ever gets what ho deserves for 
ns murders; but, twenty or thii-ty years hence, perhaps the tables 
will be turned, and then will ensue what happens everywhere when 
le white race and the red get to close quarters. Eimry stroke of the 
settler’s axe will be as a nail driven into the coffin of the native • for 
at every such stroke, he will be thrust farther away from the main 
sources of his life-the principal rivers and the hunting-grounds near 



Iho la^apets, but aLso stripped tlit ebZ ^ ^ ^ of 
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them; and, as soon as the slu’ill whistle of the locomotive sliall sound 
throngh the clearing, and proud steamers rock on the rivers, he will 
ho totally undone. He never will submit readily to the entire aban- 
donment of his old ways, and never will take to agiiculture, an 
cmplojnnent which he despises as belonging to the lot of his humble 
enslaved wives, unless he be compelled to adopt it, or unless ho be 
brought up to it by patient degrees, with a combination of paternal 
kindness and unswerving firmness. The unalterable course of his 
thoughts ever will be that he had a better claim to the soil on the 
ground of jiriority of residence, and that it Avas asking too much of 
him to change his mode of life in favour of the intrudei-s; and the 
Avhite man (I mean the settler, the unedneated man) Avill ahvays look 
haughtily down on the broAvn “animal,” and will be only too happy 
to execute his mandate : “ Get hence to jiiakc room for me and my 
family !” A Anolent contest, carried on from both sides with treacherous* 
Aveapons, must ensue ; but its end cannot be doubted, and another nation 
Avdl soon have ceased to exist. 

An intelligent Guarani Indian of the Aldeamcnto of San Ignacio, 
on the Parauapancma, once asked me : “ Why do not the AA'hito people 
leaA^e us nndistui'bed in our forests ? Why are Ave to live like them ? 
Is there not room enough for us all ? ” And AA'hat could I reply ? He 
AA'ould easily haA'e refuted any sentimental talk about the blessings of 
ciAulisation by simply pointing to the importation of the measles, just 
then decimating his AHlage; and it Avmdd have been cruel to insist 
xipon the naked tnith that by the highest right in the world, the right 
of might, Ave should in time drive them to still greater extremities. 
The schoolmaster-like advice, to keep on good terms Avith the Avhite 
man for his OAvn benefit, Avas aU I could give the honest fellow. To 
sum up our observations on the firture of the South American Indians, 
Ave may briefiy note that, Avhenever they haAn come into contact with 
the white race, their doom has been sealed. Like their more energetic 
northern brvthi'cn, they arc visited Avith physical and moral destruction ; 

* If a talo AVd Iieard on the Eio da Poniha (an affluent of the Parahyha) be true, 
tlie ])ahn of treachery must bo conceded to the white race. Planters who had boon 
occasionally troubled by littlo thefts committed by the Indians, but who,^ otherwise, 
lived in peaiio with the numerous hordes of the vicinity, had the woollen jackets and 
blankets of tlicii’ negroes, who had been swept ofi in an outbreak of small-pox, carried 
into the woods. In uccordnuco with Iho design, tho effect on the Indians, who of course 
availed tlicmselves of the i-lolliing, was terrific. Nearly tho whole ti-ibe was destroyed. 
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the lute of whicli full bo retiirdcd only by foiiiidiug uldoaiuoiitos utter 
tho plan of tbe fornior Missions, but ivitb tbo condition that less care 
bo paid to the religious, and more to the agricultm-al atid industrial, 
element. 




CAEIPtJNA INDIAN BUNTING. 



It is impossible to overestimate the civilising influence ivliieh 
might especially be exercised over the v omen by a kindly active lady, 
versed m the several branches of household industry, ami wliicli would 
thus get diffused through them over the Avhole community. In c\ery 
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village, in fact, thci’o should he a female teacher for the long-neglected 
squaws. A new generation would then arise, wliich, if not endowed 
with the energy and activity of the European poimlation, would at 
least become tolerable neighbours to it; and by amalgamation with 
which, in process of time, it might contribute to the formation of a 
stable race adapted to the climate. 

To many it may appear that such mixed races bear in themselves 
the germs of de.struetion, natime generally having a tendency to return 
to the pure types ; but closer observation of the present (so-called) white 
population of the northern provinces of Pernambuco, Ceara, Parahyba 
do ISTorte, Maranhao, and Para, wUl clearly show that so much of the 
Indian clement has survived there that more than one-third, or a fourth 
part, of the Avhole population must be ascribed to it. Even if it be 
more and more diminished by increasing immigration, and should it at 
last be discernible only by an experienced eye, yet thoi-e it is, and it 
has been the means of profit to the thinlj^-peoplod country ; and smcly 
no one will assert that the black-haired, dark-eyed mestizoes of these 
countries ai’o less fit to live and Avork under the gloAving rays of the 
tropical sun than the fair sons of the North. 

However, I am still far from joining in the unAA'airantable lamen- 
tations of novel-vuiters over the impending extinction of a mythical 
red race, far superior to the AA'hite in heroic vii’tues and noble qualities 
of heart. Such a red race exists only in their imaginations. The 
indolent, sensual, and sometimes treacherous race of real life will and 
must ghm way to the growing exigencies of over-peopled Europe. The 
titles of possession enjoyed by the antochthon, important as they may 
be in his ovni narrow and childish judgment, are abolished in the 
Coiu't of Appeal which takes cognisance of the wider needs of the 
world. And to ultra-sentimentalists of the novelist type I should like 
to put this query : “ Is not the prosperity of the family of some hard- 
working settler, trying with the sweat of his brow to create a new 
home for his chikh-en and his grand-children, of more importance than 
the comforts of a set of savages, AAnth which that prosperity might 
possibly interfere?” Moreover, by way of justifying this complete 
extrusion of an umvilling race, a really higher civilisation, in the form 
of agricidture and regular industry, should replace the hitherto pre- 
valent system of wild robbery ; the hidden treasures of the country 
shoidd be explored for the benefit of maukind at large, and the last 
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traces of that narrow Spanish-Portuguesc system of destnictiou, which 
took only its own ego and the immediate si^an of time into considera- 
tion, must for ever disappear. In the United States, we may well 
wait patiently for the completion of this process, which draws to a 
close with the inflexihlc rigidity of a law of nature. There the waves 
of immigration already touch the foot of the Eocky Mountains. There 
the Avigwam is destroyed to make room for the railway station or the 
stieets of nascent cities, and Indian savagery and modern culture, 
unable to exist side by side, must daily come to bloody conflicts. But 
in the South American States, in Brazil especially, which owns pro- 
vinces, with a population of only 40,000, larger than Germauj^, all hands, 
be their number never so small, should be turned to account, j)arti- 
cularly as the bulk of European emigration is not likely to turn in 
that direction for the present. The association of the Brazilian Indians 
with useful communities in aldcameutos, on a larger scale, is also 
favom-ed by the consideration that their character, on the whole more 
gentle and peaceable than that of the North American Indians, does 
not oflfer insuperable obstacles to earnest and persevering attempts. 
M hat the speculating .spirit of the J esuits conceived and brought about, 
should we despair of achieving through the agency of a Government 
animated by higher vieAvs ? 

One of the chief difficulties of such an undertaking is, as ak-eady 
mentioned, the great number of South American idioms ; and it must 
be reckoned a capital idea of the Jesuits that their missionaries, instead 
of teachkig Spanish to their Indians — which would have turned tJud 
way the torrent of European adventure— did all they could to make 
the Guarani language, the richest and most flexible' of those idiom.s, 
the prevailing tongue. Though they may not have been quite suc- 
cessfvd, yet the Guarani has spread, through their labours, over an 
exceedingly wide range; and, to the present day, there are many 
Guarani ivords in the language of the ordinary population of Brazil 
(quite independently of their colour and descent), and at places Avhero 
Guarani was not the language of the autochthons. 

As to the language of the Caripunas, Maetius gives a short voca- 
bulary of it from which I take the following : — 

AVator, onipnmia. Head, mapo. 

WatoVlaU, smehu Uchnma. 

I5(n\, amnati. Knife, mane pavea. 
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Teeth, seta: 

God, oard. 

Day, sabaka. 

Sun, baari. 

Son, wffio. 

Daughter, jimawaM. 
Madeira river, Mwmu. 
River, enm. 

Wliite man, cariba tschildi. 
Fire, tsehil. 

To die, mahti. 

He has died, naia mako. 



Arrow, pila. 

Moon, ursolie. 
Tapir, au am. 

Dog, tsclimpa. 
Stag, tsohim-k. 
Tiger, Icmnan. 
AUigator, hapwns. 

1, awes. 

2, eranhue. 

3, kimischd. 

4, eranbui mrdbiie. 

5, mueken tiina. 



Wg should have much liked to ascertain ■vvhether our friends the 
Caripunas have the same mode of conveying their thoughts as the 
Coroados in Parand, especially as the “ written rocks ” of the Madeira 
seem to be beyond their comprehension now. In the immense primeval 
forests extending between the Ivahy and the Paranapanema, the Parand 
and the Tibagy, the rich hunting-grounds of numerous Coroado hordes, 
one frequently encounters, chiefly near forsaken palm-sheds, a strange 
collection of objects hung up between the trees on thin cords or oipds, 
such as little pieces of wood, feathers, bones, and the claws and jaws 
of different animals. 

In the opinion of those well versed in Indian lore, these hieroglyphs 
are designed as epistles to other members of the tribe, regarding the 
produce of the chase, the number and stay of the huntsmen, domestic 
intelligence, and the like ; but this strange kind of composition, 
reminding one of the quippos (knotted cords) of the old Peruvians, has 
not yet been quite unravelled, though it is desii’able that it should be, 
for the naive son of the woods also uses it sometimes in his intercourse 
with the white man. 

Settlers in these countries, on going in the morning to look after 
their very primitive mills near their cottages, have frequently discovered 
them going braA’ely, but bruising pebbles instead of the maize grains, 
while on the floor of the open shed the names and purposes of the 
unwelcome noctirrual visitors have been legibly written in the sand. 
Among the well-drawn zigzag lines were inserted the magnificent long 
tail-feathers of the rod and blue macanq which arc generally used by the 
Coroados for their aiTows ; and, as those are the symbols of war and 
night-attacks, the whole was probably meant for a warning and 
admonition at/ huDiim’in “ Take U2» your bundle and go, or bcAvarc of our 
arrows ! ’’ 
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On the Igua.'ssii, one of tlie mighty affluents of the Parana, there still 
are a few Avild, little-known tribes Imng side by side with the sparse 
population of civilised cattle breeders. The Gorman colonists of 
Blnmenan, them eastern neighbours, include them under the Portuguese 
name of Bugres, while the Brazilians falsely call them Botocudos. 

Driven into straits upon all sides, and particularly aA^erse to friendly 
intercourse Avith the AAdiite race, they retire farther and farther ; and, as 
the progress of cultivation depriAms them of one tract of wood or rich 
carapo after another, they protest in their oavu fashion, either by a sudden 
night-attack or by one of these puzzling proclamations. Thus, a few 
years ago, Avhen the Iguassii was getting a little livelier Avith trade, they 
set up a long bamboo in a conspicuous spot on its shore, AAuth a big 
bundle of feathers, bones, &c., AvaA^ing at the top like a huge searecroAV. 
tJntortxinately the floods had carried all off some time before we passed 
there, and so wc were deprived of the pleasure of trying our wits at the 
strange riddle. 

In the same drastic way, in ages long gone by, the nations of Asia 
must have Avritten them first letters, until the palpable symbols AA-'ere 
supplanted by images and signs, Avhich in their turn were replaced by 
syllables and letters Avith the higher gifted races and tribes. 

If by the words of Goethe — 

“ So wil’d erst imcli and nach die Siirache test geraminelt. 

IJnd was ein Volk zusammen sick gestammelt, 

Muss ewiges Gesetz fiir Herz imd Seele sein,” 

the sounds arc meant in the first place, yet the process of slow “ fest 
rammeln ” is the same for the tvritlen language ; and those first 
“ stammerings ” of any nation are not devoid of interest. 

Are not the sounds and the visible signs for them so closely linked 
that it seems as if a language cannot rise beyond a certain degree of 
development if the letters do not come to its aid ? The American 
languages, above all, cause such thoughts to arise. They all are poly- 
■synthetieal, that is, formed by agglutination, or a loose adding of 
formal elements to the word-root. 

Martius says, in the Portuguese preface to his “Yocabulary of 
Brazilian Languages:” — “The monosyllable or bisyllable radical words 
of these languages are loosely put together to exj)ress a more or less 
complicated notion. Yet, in all of them, are missing the flexions 
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\vliicli ai-e inteiuled to convey tlie tliouglit easily and eloai’ly in all its 
sharpness and logical power to the sjnrit of the hearer. These flexions 
are substituted hy certain particles,* that express the most necessary 
grammatical and syntactical notions. Of course they are loss apt for 
the purpose ; and these idioms eamiot possess the beauty and precision 
of more civilised languages. l\Tiile in the latter these flexions and 
composed words appear (so to say) as tlie results of an organic process, 
as a spontaneous emanation of the spirit, showing the laws regulating 
the course of ideas already in the construction of the sentences ; the- . 
poly.synthetical languages, on the contrary, liaving nothing of the kind, « 

appear only as a loosely-joined conglomeration of words. This in- 
flexibility and poverty characterize all the Indian languages of Ilrazil, 
even the Guarani, and the Liugoa geral do Brazil, or Tupi, which 
has arisen from it under the influence of the Jesuits; so that the 
eulogies lamshcd on it by the old ruissionaries seem to be applicable 
rather to its phonetic character than to its construction.” 

Thus far the excellent German linguist and botanist. At the end 
of his treatise he proposes the erection of schools for instruction in 
the Tupi language, thinking that thereupon the greater part of the 
native popiflation, or rather the half-civilised descendants of the autoch- 
thons, would not regard the white men as strangers and intruders 
any longer, and would join them in larger numbers. Well-meaning 
wishes ! If I conjecture aright, Brazilian statesmen nuist have thought ; 

“ If we but had schools for our own descendants ! In a short time 
the last remains of the natives will, notwithstanding all our efforts, 
have vanished, and the low degree of civilisation to which they wei'o 
capable of advancing by their own unaided efforts certainly did not 
warrant bright hopes of them ! ” So it is always the same vicious 
ch’cle. They are not helped because they do not progress ; and they do 
not progress because they are not helped. 

* The following passage is taken from tlie Introdnotion to the “ Tesoro do la lengiia 
truarnui. quo se usa eu el Peru, Paraguay y Rio de la Plata. Por el P. Antonio 
Ruiz (de Montoya) do la Corapanin de .Tosns. Madiid; J. Sanchez. 1639.” 

‘‘Among the chief difficulties of this language are the particles, many of which 
have no meaning hy themselves, but only when joined to some other word, be it 
entire or maimed by the composition. For this reason there me no particular forms 
for the verb, which is conjiigatwl by the particles; A, ere, o, ya, ha, j>ee, and the 
pronouns — che,_^nde, &c. The verb, nemboe, e.g., is composed by the particles, ne, 
mo, and e. N6 is reciprocal ; wti i.s an active particle ; and e means cleverness, 
aptitude; the whole together meaning to exercise, to learn. ‘I learn’ is expressed 
Ijy n4mho^.^* 
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However, wlien we judge of the civilisation, or rather of the 
aptitxrde for it, of the Soixth Axxxcricau Indian tribes, particularly of 
those in the valleys of the Amazon, the Parana, and the Paraguay, 
we must not forget the impossibility of their achieving per saUum the 
great advance from a life of wild fishers and hxmtcrs to a life of cattle- 
breeders, hi the midst of those endless forests, and in the total 
absence of domestic animals comparable Avith our cuttle. Wlien xve 
remember that the semi-cxxltured condition of a gi’eat part of Asia, 
and of some parts of Africa, is based entirely on the existence of 



Por the benefit of readers particularly interested in Gruaraui, I here add a dialogue 
on Christian Doctrine, as it was taught two hundred j'ears ago in the Spanish J esuit 
Missions : — 



Priest. How ought a man to behave in 
this world to free himseK from hell 
and to get into heaven ? 

Pupil. He must believe in God, be chris- 
tened, and foUow his commandments. 

Priest. Is there a God ? 

Pupil. There is. 

Priest. Do you believe in this God ? 

Pupil. I do. 

Priest. Who is God ? 

Pupil. He who has created aR things. 

Priest. How has he created all things '? 



Mara oicobope ace ico ara pube anhan 
garata 9iii onhe pygyro pota ybaky pe 



oiere rago ucar .' 



Pupil. Only by liis word. 

Priest. Has God a body like us ? 

Pupil. He has not. 

Priest. Has God ever had a beginning ? 
Pupil. Ho has not. 

Priest. Was he from eternity? 

Pupil. He was. 

Priest. Will he be for ever ? 

Pupil. For ever. 

Priest. Wliere is God? 

Pupil. In heaven. On earth there is no 
place where he is not. 

Priest. Can one see God ? 

Pupil. One cannot. 

Priest. Why? 

Pupil. Because he has no body. 

Priest. AVhere can one see him ? 

Pupil. In heaven. When we get there 
we shall see him. 

Priest. And those in hell will not see 
him ? 

Pupil. By no means. 

Priest. Wliy not ? 

Pupil. On account of their sins. &c. 



Tupa rerobiar inhe mom garay pa; Tupa 
nhe enga rupi oicobo. 

Oioobepe Tupa ? 

Oicobe. 

Pererobiarpe ae Tup.a ? 

Arobiar. 

Mbae Tupa ? 

Opacatu mbae tetirua mouhang ar-a. 

Mbae pupe Tupa opacatii tetirua oimon- 
hang? 

Inheenga pupe nhote. 

Cetepe Tupa agei abe ? 

Nagetei. 

Ni y py pe eri mbae Tupa ? 

Ni y py i. 

Ceco abanho pe ceeoi ? 

Ceco abanhe. 

Aujera manhepe geeoi? 

Aujeramanhe — ne. 

Umamepe Tupa reoe? 

Ybaky j)e, yby pe noico mbae amo gecoa- 
beyma. 

Ei catupe ago ykebe Tupa repiaca ? 

Ndey catui. 

Maranamope ? 

Cete — ey m — nhe. 

Mamepe ageo gepiak — ne? 

Ylraky pe iande goreme — ogeiiiaky ne. 



Anhangara tape o go mbae rama ndn 
cepiak — xoerene ? 

Ndogepiak. 

Maranamope ? 



Inhiienya ahyagoera repyranmo. &c. 
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different domestic animals, and how the Zulu Caffro, desjute his negro 
brutality, seems a Croesus with his fat herds, Avheu compeared Aidth the 
Indian who de2eeuds on liis luck in the chase, the primitive immobility of 
the latter is not so very incomprehensible, even if Ave altogether disregard 
the difference of race. 

The only animal fit to become domestic, of all the rich fauna of 
Southern America, is the tajnr; hut its habit of isolation may be a 
difficulty in its cultmition. 

The all-stifling luxuriance of tropical Afegetation, against AAdiich man 
is quite helj)lcss Avithout iron imidements, was, at least in the densely- 
Avooded A’^alleys of the Ama^ion and the Parana, and of the innumerable 
smaller affluents of the Atlantic, one of the chief obstacles in the way of 
development; and, if at the time of the Conquest the Indians of the 
Pampas also were on the same Ioav level as then- cousins of the AA'ooded 
regions, the reason must be sought in the afore-mentioned Avaut of 
domestic animals, which did not suffer them to live othenvise than by 
fishing or hunting, and the scantj'^ produce of their very primitive 
and limited agiiculture. The intermediate connecting link of cattle- 
breeding, that, since the introduction of Euroi)ean cattle, has acquired 
so high an importance in these countries, Avas then totally missing ; 
and Avithout it there was no j)Ossibility of getting on for a not very 
highly gifted race. 

The religious notions of all these nations cannot be A"ery exalted ; 
and, moreoA^er, it is an extremely difficult task to make them out. 
Besides the difficulties of the language and the dilfoi-ence of individual 
convictions, the Indians sometimes take a sort of malicious pleasure in 
Avilfully misleading troublesome questioners ; and the missionaries, both 
the old and the modem ones, who might hav'e been expected to pay 
special attention to this matter, have ahvuys ti’oated theii’ poor, childish 
rehgious fables Avith scorn and disdain. On the whole, it seems as if the 
Indians belonging to the great Tuj)i family had someAvhat better notions 
in this respect ; and part of the early sixceess of the missionaries was 
owing, perhaps, to their innate awe of a mysterious spiritual Avorld, and 
of the priests mediating between it and them. 

The Coroados, Avhom I have so frequently mentioned, though in many 
respects above other tribes, seenv to be almost void of religions feelings, 
cc'rtaiuly according to the judgment of oim good old friend Frei Timotheo 
do Gastello Novo, Director of the Aldeamento Sao Pedro d’ Alcantara. 
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With a pitjhng shrug of the shoulders, and meaning it, iierhaiis, as an 
apology for his oavu rather passive couduct, he narrated to us the 
shocking story of a Coroado Avith loud voice once asking him, during 
mass, for a plate of fariuha 1 “ Since that time,” added the grey-hem-ded 

father, Avith a melancholy smile, “ I have been rather diseiichanted, and 
have refrained from asking my savages to hear mass.” lint oven this 
matter-of-fact nation of Ooroados I cannot believe to have no religion at 
all ; and the question ndiether there are any such nations at all seems to 
be an open one still, and likely to remain so for some time. 

Even the Tupi tribes have no kind of religious service ; and, AiEat- 
ever their ideas on the surrounding Nature and the reasons of its phe- 
nomena may be, they certainly do not rise aboA'e the childish notions of 
demoniac poAvers, hostile rather than friendly, AA’hich may be conjured 
and rendered harmless by their Pajes, or charm-doctors. These sly 
impostors, Avho sometimes may delude themselves into belicAung at least 
in their sacred mission, if not in the infallibility of their medicines, 
play quite a conspicuous part Avith all the independent Indian tribes ; 
and it even seems as if the aAve Avithiu AA'hieh they kuoAV hoAV to 
shroud themselves Avas shared by the Portuguese-speaking mestizoes 
and zamboes. 

As Avith the Shamans of the North- Asiatic nations, the influence a 
Paje may secure over his tribe depends entirely on the success of his 
cures and his more or less imposing personal qualities. Woe to him 
if by some unlucky ministration or fatal advice he forfeits his prestige. 
The hate of the ndiolc tribe turns against him, as if to indemnify them 
for the fear and aAim felt by them until then ; and often he pays for his 
envied position Avith his life. 

And an influential and poAA'erful position it is. His advice is first 
hoard in Aimr and peace. He has to mark the boundaries of the hunting- 
grounds ; and, Avhen quarrels arise, he has to decide in concert Avith the 
chieftain, sometimes eA^n against the latter’s AA'ishes. By a majestically 
distant deraeanoiu’, and b}’- the affectation of severe fasting and of nightly 
meetings Avith the spirits of another Avorld, those augurs have succeeded 
in giAung such an apjicarance of holiness to the Avhole caste, that them 
influence is a mighty one to the present day ; CA'en Avith the Indians of 
the Ahlcamentos, Aidiere contact Avith the Aidiitc race is sure by-and-by 
to produce a certain degree of scepticism. 

When 1 was at the Aldeamcnto of San Ignacio, on the Paranapanema, 
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Cuyaba, cliieftain and Paje of an independent liordo of Cayon a Indians, 
made liis appearance ; and I had tlie Ijonour of being introduced to 
this inagnifiecnt sample of a conjiirer. lie was a man of about fifty, 
with large, Avell-cut features, framed within a dense, streaming mane of 
long black hair. The long xerimbita on his under lip (a long, thin 
cylinder of a resin resembling amber), a groat number of black and 
Avhite beads, covering his chest in regular roAVS like a cuirass, and a 
broad girdle holding his chorijiu (sort of apron), which Avas fringed 
all round Avith rich Avoven ornaments, gave him quite a stately, majestic 
appearance. 



Though he had never seen Avhitc men belbre, — the I'eAV officials of the 
Aldeamento being all more or less “ amulatados,” that is, showing the 
mulatto type, — and though our expedition could not but interest him in 
more AAmys tlian one, he did not deign to shoAV the least surprise, or 
anything like it, and on our in\dtation took a seat at our table with such 
a quietly sujAercilious selt-possessiou that we ourselves nearly forgot the 
nil admirari and our duties as hosts. 

In an intendeAV he had with the Director of the Aldeamento, 
Avho Avished him to leave his forests and to join the Avhites, who had 
plenty of knives, hatchets, salt, and even poAvder and lead, and among 
AA'hom only polygamy was prohibited, he OAATied, — gravely nodding his 
head and repeating OAmr and OAmr again, “Mesmo, mesmo” (“LikeAvise, 
likewise,” used affirmatively), Avhieh had already gained for him the ni(*k- 
namo of “ Capitao Likewise,” — ^that Avhat the Avhite eapitao had said 
as to the poAver and riches of the white men was all right and true ; 
and that eAmu polygamy had its disadvantages ; but that, nevertheless, 
on account of his people he preferred remaining in the AAmods, and 
coming only occasionally to the Aldeamento to trade Avith his white 
friends. “ Yes ; and to lulfcr this and that,” was savagely whispered 
into my ear by the Dhector, Avho had noAV, for the third or fourth 
time, been baffled in his attempts at “ civilising ” the sly felloAV. 
“Whenever he comes here,” he assm’cd me, “I haAm to send a few 
spies after him, if I don’t wish him, or his Avorse set of Avonien, to 
take UAvay an axe, or a kuite, or even a gun to his canoe, in addition 
to the little bag of salt I ahvays present him Avith.” 

“What do you think the rogue did some time ago, in the Aldea- 
mento of Silo Peffi-o d’ Alcantara, on the Tibagy ? He kncAV that one 
of the CayoAva Indians there, one of his OAvn tribe, was possessed of 
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an excellent axe, not one of tliose imported ones, Avhieli are useless 
■witli liard wood, but a good solid one made in onr ow country. To get 
this axe was the subject of Cujmba’s dreams both by day and by night, 
liy a clever use of all his worldly and spiritual authority, and with 
an eloqtience he knows how to display in the right place, in spite of 
his usual curtness, lie contriTed to make tlie poor fellow promise to 
hand over to him the cov’etod weapon, on the condition of the Great 
ISpirit, moved by Ciuyaba’s intercession, granting him an interview 
for the purpose of initiating him into all the mysteries of Pajeism. 
After a coiirse of preparatory ceremonies, severe fasts, and mortifica- 
tious, to which the zealous neophyte submitted with patient readiness, 
Cuyaba informed him that the great day had arrived, on which 
he was to recite the prayers and magical words he had been taught, 
Ifom sunrise unto sunset, on a particular spot in the forest, with 
strict observance of the rule of abstinence from both food and di’ink. 
He should then be certainly favoured with the jnesence of the 
mightj'^ Spirit, who would reveal to him the most wonderful things : 
but he, Cuyaba, must liave the hatchet before the arrival of that great 
moment, as urgent business (Government atfaii-s probably) called him 
thence.” 

With the earnestness of profound faith, the honest youth took 
up Ills position on the appointed spot, from early dawn until the 
beams of the setting sun gilded the tree-crowns around him and the 
returning parrot-flocks filled the valley with their shrill cries. His 
prayers and supplications became louder and more ardent fi-om hour to 
hour; but the Great Spirit did not reveal itself to his weary eyes. 
So at last he returned sadly and slowly to his cottage, there to learn 
that the old impostor had left the settlement with his wives and — the 
hatchet of course, and was now far beyond his reach; his complaints 
to the Dh-ector being of no avail, as the old humbug never returned 
to Sao Pech’o d’ Alcantara. 

He had more legitimate claims, however, on, the gratitude “of the 
best of his time and tribe ” than this conjuring a la Cagliostro. 

The Director had once witnessed his cure of a bad case of rheu- 
matism. Singing aloud his exorcisms, and shaking the maracd* (whose 

^ The maracii is a sacred mstriauent, miicli resembling a. child’s rattle, used only 
by the I’ajes aud ehieftaius on solemn occasions. It simply consists of a gourd, vith 
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sound is said to be ospoeiully disagrcoai)lo to the ears of tlie bad spirit 
Jurupari), Cuyaba danced round his patient, a young Indian, the vdiilo 
smoking a cigar of immense size and of peculiarl}’- miracnlous potency, 
whose smoke he blew into the sufferer’s face and over his naked body. 
Presently he began to stroke and shampoo him from top to toe mth such 
Avild energy, that in a short time the perspiration poured in streams 
down his oato and the patient’s limbs. After he had, by a steady 
course of stroking from the middle to the extremities, pretended to 
concentrate the disease in his fingers and toes, like one of our jugglers, 
he pulled it out Arith a sudden Avrcnch, put it into his oAvn mouth, 
and swalloAAmd it AA’ith fearful grimaces. He then declared the sick 
man to be cured ; and, as the latter Avithout any doubt felt some 
relief after all that kneading and perspiring, the Indian public at 
large aauxs more than e\mr convinced of the efficacy of the huge cigar, 
the maraca, and the magical Avords, and of Cnyaba’s poAver over 
diseases and evil spirits. 

I mentioned the xerimbita as an integral part of Cuyaba’s costume. 
It is a cylinder of from 6 to 6 inches in length, made of the trans- 
parent yelloAA'^ resin of the jatahy-tree, inserted into a thin bamboo 
tube. It is poli.shed aftenvards, pointed at one end, and provided 
Avith a small horizontal piece at the other, which secures it in the 
perforated under lip. 

This barbarous ornament, though in that form and of that material 
we found it only with the Cayowii Indians of the province of Parana, 
must not be omitted in a description of the Amazon basin some 1,200 
miles further oft'; for on the shoi’cs of the Mamore, on a hill called 
the Cerrito, near the site of the former Mission of Exaltacion, 
three AAdiite quartz xerimbitas of about two inches in length have 
been found, identical with some of the same material fished out of the 
Tibagy near Sao Pedro d’ Alcantara. 

On this Cerrito, an elcAuxtion well suited for a settlement, as in times 
of extraordinary high floods it rises like a lonely island out of the Avidc- 
spreading muddy Avaters (and Avhich at present is inhabited by a clever 
and actiAm Brazilian, Senhor Antonio de Barros Cardozo ; to Avhom Ave 
and the leader of a former expc’dition, Lieutenant Gibbon, are alike 

!in oriiameuted Jiaiifllo, filled with pebbles, and always romiiided me ;I beg the 
liai'doii of all good Catholics) of the holy-watei' sjiriuHer of the Roman Church. Like 
that, it is indispensable for tlie c.xpulsion of evU spirits. 
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indebtod), tbo showers have, washed out, besides tlje heavy stone 
xerimbitas,* a great many fragments of old earthen f)ots, ornamented in 
their interiors with simple undulating lines. 

If we must regard the easily made resin xerimbitiis as the unmistak- 
able evidences of a particular tribe, how much more the stone ornaments, 
which must have taken a deal of time and trouble to finish? And the 
circumstance of their being found in regions so widely apart from each 
other confirms the hj.pothesis of a once wider range of the Tupi tribes, or 
testifies to the extent of their victorious expeditions. AU the members 
ot the tribe most probably did not wear these quartz xerimbitas, but only 
the chiefs and the Pajes, who to the present day pride themselves on 
the particular length of them. One of the Cayowa Indians of San 

Ignacio once told me, with evident signs of a deep-felt awe, that some 
holy men (santos) were living in the far interior of the forests, who 
were distinguished Aoin other mortals by the unwonted size of their 
xerimbitas. 

Might not such holy personages have used the hard quartz in past 
“heroic” periods; and might not these time-defying signs of their 
dignity still be found, in large numbers, near their places of worship, not 
unlilie our own Dimid temj^les ? 

As for the. multitude of earthen fragments found on the Cerrito, 
evidently an old Indian settlement and burial-ground, they may have 
their origin in the custom of breaking the earthen pots at funerals, even 
as our omi ancestors are said to have done in preliistorie times. 
Nowhere in any of the present Indian Aldeamentos, though the women 
there bake the pots just as they did ages ago (but where many of the 
rites may have fallen into disuse), did I see such a quantity of broken 
vessels accumulated as on that lull on the Mamore. But the Avhite 
man has long appropriated to himself the old burial-ground or sanctuary. 
.Dense cacao plantations cover its foot, while on the summit the juice of 
the sugar-cane is boiled under large open sheds, or meat is cut in thin 
long slices and dried in the sun. Already a small steamer ploughs the 
yellow rivei’, and soon its impatient puffing and whistling will warn the 

One of these, kindly presented to me bj' Senbor Cardozo, is now in the hig’hly 
interesting ethnographical collection of Mr. Blackmore, at (Salisbury. May many 
follow the example of this Mroeenas of Art and Science, who not only collects and 
preserves the historic and prehistoric remains at and near Salisbury, but tries to 
embrace the whole history of human dovolo]mient 1 
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lingerers at Cerrito that it is time to get ready, if they would catch tho 
train in Guajara, and by that the steamer at San Antonio, and, by that 
again, the Transatlantic Mail at Para ! 

And then, after the lapse of another age, the Eed Man Avill haAm gone, 
and nothing will be left of his transit hut — a few broken pots. 




CHAPTER YII, 



THE MOJOS INDIANS OF THE EOEMEE JESUIT MISSIONS IN I30LIVIA. 



Foundation of the Missions. 
— Life tho7'o. — Severe I^is- 
cijiline — ^Tlieij' notiial State. 
— Bloody Episode at Santa 
Alia. — Consequences of the 
political Storms. — Hig;h 
Festivals and Processions. 
— Visit of the ExceUentis- 
simo. — ^The Chieha. — Vo- 
Ciibulaiy. — The Missions 
on the Paranapanema and 
Tihanyy. — Final Considera- 
tions. 



large regularly planned villages. I’otally cut off from the outer Avorld 
—on one side by the ice- covered Cordillera de los Andes; and, on 
the other, by pathless wastes of forest, together tnth scarcely explored 

^ Trinidnd was founded in 1687 Sun Jose was founded in 1691 

San Ignacio „ 1089 San Borja , 1693 

San Javier 1690 E.xaltaeion „ 1704 

In the church of the latter Mission may still he seen a small cmclfi-r witi, o Ur,,- 
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rivers full of rapids and cataracts — and deprived, moreover, of their 
leaders and teachers, they live in a state of disheartening depression 
and bondage little removed from absolute slavery. 

When their ancestors first lent a -willing ear to the s-weet -words 
of the wary priests, and, finding themselves settled in places little 
suited to their former modes of life, gradually gave up all their old 
customs, they bent before a far superior mental power, which soon 
discovered the patriarchal severity of sway to be the form of govern- 
ment best suited as well to the selfish piirposes of the rulers as to 
the childish intellect of the Indians. 

If they felt their subjection, and if their proud chiefs had to boAV 
b(‘fore the Eathers, they were recompensed by the protection extended 
to them by the latter; which, especially during the slave-robbing 
expeditions of the Paiilistas, was of great serviee to them. The 
ruinous feuds between the different tribes ceased ; and materially they 
were better off than before in many respects, the planting of maize and 
mandioca on a larger scale, and the breeding of the smaller domestic 
animals, ensuring a more regular and equal coiu’se of life than that 
supplied by hunting and fishing. 

The early stages of the work of civilisation must have been attended 
Avith great difficulties ; and it is much to be regretted, in the interest 
of both history and psychology, that the scanty repiorts we have on 
them are too partial to be implicitly relied upon, coming as they do 
from the Jesuits themselves, and from their adversaries, Avho triumphed 
after the suppression of the Order. Our chief authority, out of the 
ranks of the latter, is Don Eeliz de Azara, a Spanish astronomer and 
sm-veyor; who, towards the end of the last and in the beginning of 
the present century, visited these countries, and communicated with 
several of the Indians, who Avell remembered the government of the 
Eathers and their expulsion in 1707. 





particle of tlie Holy Cross carefully secured -n itliin a crystal case, with the following 
words referring to the foundation engraved on a silver plate at its base : — 

“ S. Lignum Crueis, del quo so udora en el Colegio do 8. Pablo de Lima, le did 
el Padre Provuicial, Antouio Vasqtiez, al Padre Juan del Campo, quien como Hector do 
8. Pablo lo dio a otro Padre grave y este nl P. N. do 0., <iue con bene placito de los 
8uperiores lo applied a la Ecducciou de los Mqjos de la Exaltaoion de la Cruz quo 
lunda el Padre Ant. Garriga anno 1701.” 

The nine other Missions, Loreto, 8. Pedro. 8. Eamon, 8. Maria Magdalena, NT. 8. 
de la Concepcion. N. 8. del Carmen. 8. Joaqiiim, 8. Ana, and Eeyes, were likewise 
founded in the beginning of the eighteenth centiuy. 
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He even goes so far as to tlepvivo the .fesuits of all erertit for the 
foundation of the Missions ; which, as lie labours to proAn^, had tlieir 
origin in the so-called Eucomniicudas, plantations of Indian slaA^es 
established by private persons, civil and military officers of high rank, 
under the protection of the Government; and whoso success and con- 
tinuance were rendered possible only by the di-cad felt by the still 
independent tribes of the terrible razzias of the Paulistas. But Azara 
is too pi'cjudiced altogether. Surely the cruel treatment of the En- 
cominiendas caiuiot be taken as having added to the jirosperity of the 
Missions, institutions founded by the same hated Avhito race ; and the 
iear of the invasions of the Paulistas could not have been very great 
with the Chiquitos, and the Mojos for instance, liAung in the far West 
(the present Bolivia), though elseAvhere it might have counted for 
sometliing.* 

The secret of the complete success of the Jesuits doubtless lay in the 
strict organization and discipline of the Order, the zeal and unseltishness 
of its members, the tact Avith Avhich they treated the Indians; and in 
the docile temper and quiet humility which down to the present day 
characterize the tribes they chiefly experimented on, the Guaranis and 
the Mojos. Some attempts at reducing to submission other tribes, like 
the Avarlike Coroados between the Parana and upper Uruguay, were 
quite unsuccessful ; and in one case ended Avith the death of the daring 
missionary. 

According to the notes of Azara, and of the Jesuits Dobrizhoffer and 
Charlevoix, the way in which these Missions (or Beducciones, as they 
were then called) were administered Avas as follows. On each of them 
were two priests; one apparently to attend exclusively to spiritual afijiirs, 
but in reality directing the whole concern, and the other to look after 
Avorldly matters, the administration in all its details. All the Missions 
Avithin a ceitain district were under the superintendence of a superior, 
Avho resided at one of the principal ones— for the Paraguay Missions, it 
was Candelaria ; for those of the Beni, S. Pedro — and fonned the medium 
of communication betAveen those outposts and the General of the Order in 
Europe. 

The preliminary measures for the foundation of a new Mission are 
thus described by Azara. Eirst of all, some Indians belonging to an 

* Once only, in 1691, tlie Piiulistas came as far as CWquitos ; but they were tWven 
back, and have over since left the Missions there in xieace. 
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established Ecduccion were sent with presents to the tribe to be 
“reduced,” and tlie decoy birds w^ere instructed to tell their wild 
brothers that a noble white man in the neighbourhood, who loved them 
dearly, greatly desired to come and live with them ; that he would bring 
them gifts even more yaluable than those presented; that they then 
would alwaj^s have plenty of cattle, iron utensils, and wearing apparel ; 
and that he woidd build houses for them, cure their sick, and altogether 
be of the greatest service to the whole tribe. The messengers, of eour.se, 
were chosen trom the best-looking and most intelligent of the Indians of 
the nearest Mission ; their eontentedness was in itself a strong induce- 
ment ; and the promises of the white man usually sounded so prettily in 
the ears of the hearers, that they willingly consented to the visit of the 
Great Unknown who, naturally losing no time, made his triumphal entry 
in the malocea, accompanied by a considerable number of his former 
pujnis, carrying presents, and driving a small herd of cattle before them. 

In a higldy elevated state of mind, generated amid festive dances 
and revels, the materials for which the Padre supplied with unsparing 
hand, the new' village is jdanued, streets are measured out, a chapel 
and solid houses of pise are built (of course, by the Indians of 
the older Mission, w'hom I can fancy laughing quietly in their 
sleeves), in place of the light open sheds; and, above everything, the 
surrounding country is planted with mandioca, corn, and cotton. The 
magnificent climate riptms the erop.s ; new' herds are brought over from 
the old Mission ; and, when the season of harv'ost arrives, the delighted 
savage finds liimself in the possession of an unw'onted abundance, and 
in a shoi't time gets so used to the new' order of things that he does 
not think of retm-uing to his old habits. Without much trouble, he 
now has plenty of everything ; whereas formerly, especially in the rainy 
season, w'heii the swollen rivers spread their thick Hoods far and wide 
over the plains, and the fishes, finding worms and insects to their heart’s 
content, despised his baits — more than once hunger had stared him in 
the face, in spite of his exertions. The ague, Avhieh long had tormentcid 
Inm, has vanished before the powerful bitter medicine of the wiiite man ; 
the ugly wound, wiiich had defied even the conjuring of his mighty Paje, 
has closed with the balm supplied by the holy man. In short, the son 
ot the tbrost has never before felt so rich and so happy.* 



* deferring to the hearty appetite of the Indians and the eonrse pursued hy the 
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Tlien there is another element not to he overlooked. The female sox 
could not bnt profit by the diffusion of gentler customs, just as iu 
the time of our own heathen forefathers, udien St. Eonifiice and other 
pious sons of Erin’s green isle first preached the Gospel on the Ehino 
and Exdda; and the squaws, having the satisfaction of learning from the 
Indians of the Missions that there the lords of the creation had to bo 
content with one wife only, and moreover that, like themselves, they had 
to work in the fields, doubtless were the first to be won over to tlie 
new doctrine ; and there, as iu oim own countiy, and then, as in our own 
time, became the most powerful auxiliaries of the white men in black 
gowns. Anyhow, we get nearer to the arrival of the i)eriod of decision, 
which will show us whether the love of freedom or the honeyed words 
of the Father will prevail ; and some fine morning he calls together 
all his children, and, in wcll-kuown accents,* delivers the following 
speecli, or one conducting to the same conclusion : — “ Beloved ones, you 
see that it is quite a comfortable life you lead under my fatherly 
guidance, I hope you will now altogether give up your old life in the 
woods; only, as it is quite imposisible, 3-011 know, that 3mur bretliren 
should go on working for you as they have hitherto done, you must 
yourselves lend a helping hand in the fields and with the herds ; and, in 
short, you must do all I tell you.” 

Even if some of the elder Indians sulkily took up their bows, and 
turned their backs on the orator and his nearly comifiete Mis.sion, the 
greater part of the tribe thought of the fleshpots of Egypt, and — 
remained. 

Then a lu’oud .staff of overseers and assistants was named from 
among the Indians themselves, very likel}’-, at first, from those of the 

Jesuits, DobrizRoffer says : “ If, after the saying of St. Paul, faith enters by the ears 
with other heathens, it certainly enters by the mouth with the savages of the 
Paraguay.” 

* Already in tho sixteenth century the Jesuits, Josejih de Anchieta and Manoel 
da Vega, had written vocabularies of the Tupi language, the Lingoa Geral 
Brazilica ; and in 16.39 followed several Guarani vocabularies by Montoya. They 
were intended to help the missionaries in their task, and also to render that com- 
paratively rich idiom the general one, a sort of “lingua franca,” in all South 
America. However, the Padres also took the trouble of learning less-spread hhoms, 
when they thought it necessary for their success. One of our Mojos from Trinidad 
had a little book of well-written prayers in his own language, which is quite different 
from the Tupi. The original dates from the Jesiuts, and the copies taken by the 
Indians themselves, as the proprietor proudly assured nio, descend from generation to 
generation. In the Eeducciones on the Beni, the missionaries had to leaau, in this way, 
no less than seven languages. 
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next Mission ; tho Correjidor and tho Alcaldes carrying silver-headed 
sticks as emblems of their exalted rank, and visiting the Director every- 
day to receive his orders ; the Major-domo dc Collegio, -«'ho, as chief 
master of the household, had to look after the provisions of the eoni- 
niunity, and to distribute the weekly rations ; then the masters of the 
dilferent trades — the Capitano de los Carpinteros, the master of the 
carpenters ; the Capitano de los IleiTcros, the master of tho smitlis ; the 
Capitano de los Tejederos, the master of the weavers ; the Capitano de los 
Eosarios (instead of Tomeros), the master of the tuniers, so called becanse 
he had to make the rosaries worn by every one,* and was attached to the 
service of the church ; the Capitano de la Capella, the Capitano de la 
Plata, and the Capitano de la Cera, the masters of the chapel, of the 
plate, and of the wax. Besides, there were the Piscales, to look after 
the works in the fields ; and the Cruzeros, a sort of sanitary police, recog- 
nisable by black crosses on their white camisetas, who had to take care of 
the sick, and to register the biiihs and deaths. 

The pomp of sacerdotal sway, which to the present day profoundly 
impresses the childish mind of all these nations, certainly contributed 
greatly to make them forget the loss of that golden liberty which the 
next generation never evmn knew ; and the Fathers took special care to 
allot to the whole population as large and as active a share in its displays 
as was possible, be it in the shape of the execution of sacred music or 
ol‘ processions, or of symbolic dances. 

The clmrches, now half in ruins and bereft of the best part of 
their ornaments, in the time of their splendour must have sm-passed 
everything till then seen in South America, in respect of magnificence 
at least, if not in artistic beauty^ ; and as for the processions, Charlevoix 
relates wonderful things about them. Especially on Corpus Christ! day', 
not only was there the display' of a profusion of the richest cai-pets, 
banners, and standards, but even the luxuriant tropical vegetation was 
brought under contribution for the embellishment of the “Via Trium- 
phalis and no activity' of the teeming fancy of the artist is ecpral to 
utilising all the treasures t/iai offers. IIuw poor seems our Korthern 
vegetation in that respect ! Firs and birches are about the only things 
we use on such occasions ; whereas with the jmlms, ferns, orchids, aroidem 

* Our jjaildlci's, oacli of wliom had two or tliviie rosarieB with them, cut very 
prptty heads of the Palo Maria with thoir long knives, and ixu-foruted them ndth throe- 
edged needles ; evidently remiuiseonoea of their old industry. 
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and creepers of tliose forests, one might decorate doorways “ fit to he tlie V 

gates of Paradise.” i 

Under high arches covered with palm-leaves and magnificent fruits 
and fiowers, brilliantly coloiu’ed paiTots and macaAvs, toucans, snoAv-Avhite 
herons, and demure-looking falcons were chained up. Even the yellow 
puma, and the black and the spotted jaguar, were exposed in cages ; and 
the scaly iuhabitants of the neighbouring rivers AA^ere to be seen liAung 
in large basins. The procession itsclf^with its long train of musicians, | 

and fantastically-clad SAVord-dancers Avearing aureolas of long arara 
feathers, and carrying gold-embroidered canopies, banners, siUer crosses, 

&c,, and followed by the AA'hole male j)opulation, armed partly Avith guns ‘ 

and partly with bows and arrows — ^must, indeed, have presented an 
imposing spectacle, eA'en to minds less impressionable than those of i 

the Mojos. 

* L 

Other shoAVs, Avhich gratified their taste for the pomp of solemn , 

sights, and at the same time served to keep up their required military I 

exercises, Avere the sham fights, Avhich Avere held once a week on the 
sqiiare before the church and the collegio ; and in Achich the whole I 

population, capable of bearing arms, had to take part. Horse and foot ^ 

then engaged each other imder the command of richly accoutred loaders, i 

the whole being dnected by the CoiTejidor as commander-in-chief ; and ( 

the combatants are said sometimes to have warmed up to such a degree | 

that it has been judged necessary to separate them by force. 

These exercises — contimied AAUth eA^en more zeal when the Spanish 
Government had, on Montoya’s request after the invasion of the 
Paulistas, proAuded the Indians Avith fire-arms — enabled the Jesuits not I 

only to send the latter back with bloody heads, but also frequently to 
assist the Spanish Government in the wars after the separation of 
Portugal from Spain; AAdien, in Uruguay especially, there Avere hot 
fights about the so-called Colonia. This severity of discipline and of j 

military regularity did not apply only to their exercises. Their whole I 

life Avas punctually regulated in the Eedneciones ; and to each hour Avas 
allotted its particular function,* which was rigidly maintained. At 
dawn of day, a bell called the Indians to prayer ; and, after the aa’IioIc 
population had assembled on the large square, the musicians plajnng tlie I 



t * U.sq\ie eo illie omnes res, vel maxime privatfe, ad certain quandam nomium et 

I oonstantom directie orant, lit secundum morem in Bolivia traditum conjuge.s ludiimi 

media noete soiio tiiitinnnlnili ad exerceiidnm cnitmn excitarentur. 
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while, those destined to field-work betook themselves to the scones of 
their activity, under the guidance of their overseers, and carrying the 
image of a saint with them, while the artisans went to their shops with 
then capitanos or masters. To every one was appointed his daily task ; 
and. with the perfect di-illmg and schooling they had undergone, we 
cannot suppose that it was often necessary to apply compidsion. 

Yet compulsion was applied sometimes ; and the whole scheme of 
education was so arranged as to emphasize the necessity of submitting 
to law, and to chastisement as the atonement inevitably due to the com- 
mission of an offence. On this head there stdl survives a tradition in 
the Missions, according to vv^hich one of the Padres themselves (pro- 
bably one of the younger ones) had to submit to the discipline of a 
severe punishment, it may be for some imaginary crime. The coiu’se of 
reflection designed to be impressed upon the astonished Indians evidently 
was this : If this can hajjpen with the green wood — the clever, 
reasonable white man, communing directly with the Divinity : how, in 
the like case, can the dry wood murmur’ and rebel — the poor sinful 
Indian ? 

Dark stoi’ies also are afloat of rebellious chieftains imprisoned for 
life, who, in their enforced leisure, pondered ovmr their fruitless 
endeavoiu’s to cross the plans of the Society of Jesus. 

And what were these plans ? 

Dad they really the intention of founding an independent realm of 
Guaranis? Was it to be a refuge for them in the event of some storm 
sweeping them out of Europe ? They have been charged with 
designedly excluding the Spanish language from the Missions (which 
is the more striking, as with that exception they devoted tolerable 
attention to the efficienoy of their schooling), with the vnew of securiag 
to themselves the monopoly of direction ; and by this prudent measure, 
indeed, they rendered any instigation of the Indians by their enemies 
exceedingly difficult, if not altogether impossible. However, though 
they were well able to resist the royal decree of their expulsion, and to 
detach themselves and their domains from a State incapable of oj>posing 
them energetically (as did their mental cousin, the memorable Francia, 
in Paraguay), they delivered up theii- Eedncciones (which in Eio Grande 
do Sul, Corrientes, and Paraguay alone, are said to havm numbered 
100,000 souls) to the Commissary, who was attended only by a few 
horsemen and a couple of Franciscan monks, with a calmness and 

X 
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philosophy tho grandeur of which wo might admii'o, but for the sus- 
picion which, intrudes itself that tho Fathers regarded the whole as 
only a passing storm, and were unwilling to incur the odium of rebels 
for nothing. 

Or did they look upon their South American Missions as a milch- 
cow, which would give them the means of carrying out their ambitious 
plans in Europe? 

At any rate, the speculation in tho immense natural treasures of 
these countries was not a bad one. If, even at that early period of 
development, the opening trade in hides, cotton, Paraguay tea in the 
South, and cacao in the North, proved to be the soui’ce of so much 
wealth that the churches of the Missions abounded in plate, richly- 
ornamented sacred vessels, and chasubles, the remains of which arc 
stiU treasiired up and jealouslj’' guarded by the Mojos on the Beni as 
heritages of the good old times, what might not have been the con- 
dition of these unparalleled colonies, after the lapse of half a century ? 

The trade in Paraguay ten, which is so indispensable to high and 
low on the Eiver Plate, would alone have yielded an immense revenue, 
as it nowhere tlmves so well as it does there, not to sj)eak of the 
cattle and, in the Northern provinces, the sugar-cane, cotfee, cacdo, &c. 

The Missions would have become the grandest and the best- 
administered agricultural institutions the world had ever seen, for there 
can be no doubt that the Jesuits would have succeeded in bringing 
them down to oiu’ own time in almost unchanged condition; only a 
ceaseless stream of immigrants, a far-extending net of roads and rail- 
ways, and a general activity of trade (such as has been observed to 
spring up within the last ten years), might have interfered with the 
continuance of the patriarchal system : but, i:i any case, it would have 
taken some time to abolish it entirely. 

After all we have seen, the condition of the Indians during the 
prosperity of the Missions differed from real slavery only in the 
particulai* tliat they were not exposed for sale; and it almost soimds 
ridiculous when Jesuit authors like Charlevoix speak of Christian 
republics, in allusion to the institutions of early Chidstianity, The 
Indians certainly were held on about the same Ioav level as slaves. 
There was no private property in the community, save their trifling 
household goods ; the soil was cultivated jointly ; and they Avere 
strictly prohibited from selling to strangers the prodiice of their 
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industry during tlicir hours of leisui-e. The community of goods, 
therefore, existed only in favour of their masters ; into whoso pockets 
all the profits of the common Avork went, and who gave to their 
subordinates only such share as they pleased or thought absolutely 
necessary. 

Whether such treatment was at all Christianlike, or not, the famous 
disciples of Loyola must have been the best judges themselves : but 
Eepublican it surely was not ; and our Socialist theorists, not to speak 
of the firebrand-Avielding disciples of the same school. Anil hardly 
assent to this interpretation of their principles. On a revieAV of all 
the circumstances, we cannot look upon the Missions in the same rosy, 
ideal light as Jesuit authors did; yet, when Ave obseiwe the state of 
degeneracy and misery in Avhich the descendants of those Indians (avIio 
in the narroAvness of their views certainly felt themselves happy) exist, 
Anthin a century of the great change in their affairs, it strikes ns that 
the seeming adAmrtage of the greater liberty they noAV enjoy has 
been too dearly purchased. If the J esuits did take advantage of them, 
it was after a cleverly-conceived system, calculated to bear fruit for a 
long season. Their existence, at least, Avas ensured to them ; whereas 
now they are cleaned out, ruined physically and morally, after no system 
at all, by hundreds of pitiless adventurers, who haAm no concern 
whatever for their futiu-e Avelfare. 

MTiile under the rule of the Fathers, they were, it must be OAvned, 
in a condition of tutelage not exactly faAmurable to their future 
development ; but the time of emancipation Avould have arrived to 
them also, perhaps under better auspices than the present ; for let us 
hope tliat the sun of real ciA'ilisation will some day shine upon 
unfortunate BoliA’ia, continually disturbed A\dth internal storms, and that 
her latent treasures will yet emerge to the light. 

In the present state of things, the Indians are entirely in the 
hands of a horde of lawless adventurers, intent upon their own gains , 
from the vain but crafty Bolivian, and the fugiti\'e defaulter from Eio 
de Janeiro, to the ignorant Polish pedlar, and the dirty Neapolitan 
tinker. Under pretext of trading, these cheat and deftaud the artless 
red-skins in the most shameful way. And AAuthal it seems as if these 
people had all sworn to do as much injury as they could to the morals 
of these children of Nature. The A’igarios (the priests of the Pueblos) 
especially do their utmost to undo the Avork of their predecessors. To 
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them neither the silver vessels,* nor the Avives iior the daughters of theii’ 
parishioners are sacred ;f and, Avith the innate frivolity and sensAiality 
of the natives, snch examples of depravity must exercise the saddest 
influence on their habits. 

These introdnctoiy remarks Avill sen-e to continue my reference in 
Chapter II. to the present state of the late Missions, noAV called 
Pueblos, that is, villages. They are under the superintendence of 
CoiTcjidors, officials appointed by the' GoAmrnment and sent over from 
La Paz, Cochabamba, or Santa Crm. But, as the Departamento del 
Peni, in Avhich these Pueblos are, is regarded as a sort of exile, and 
as there usually are feAV aspirants to the office, the Government, having 
small choice, frequently entrusts the post to totally unfit hands. 

As in most of the South American republics, the endless political 
disorders, Avhich are caused by personal interests, and not by the conflict 
of political feeling, must also have contributed to make the remote 
Departamento a sort of forlorn outpost, undeserving of any, even the 
lenst, sacrifice. Had even competent Government officials taken greater 
interest in it, and been inspired Avith the desire to do something toAvards 
its progress, the short interval between the pulling down of one 
President and the foil of his successor, the excitement produced by 
these alAA-ays more or less bloody dramas, and the 'subsequent changes 
m the offices, haAm not admitted of the execution of any Avide improve- 
ments. If, for example, the importance of a regular line of eom- 
muuicatiou betAveen the Mamore and the Amazon had not been 
impressed from without, Eolivia never Avould have done anything for 
it ; and for ages to come the few imported European goods would 

* In a conversation I liad at Trinidad with the Superintendent of Police, respect- 
ing tho treasures still existing in the Pueblos, he dwelt upon tho enormity of the 
vigarios, over whom he had no authority whatever, who secreted one after another of 
the vessels, had thenr melted down, and then sold the silver. Besides, added he, 
with a characteristic movement of the hand, as though he were crushing some basin’ 
they sometimes so disfigure the delicately-ornamented and carved vessels that they 
impudently use them at their own tables. 

t Sexuum inter se consuetude ciun apud nullam Indianorum gentium Aiistro- 
Americanariun magna cum sovoritate oxereeatur, turn apud Mojos Bolivite verecundia 
imprimis laxata est. Maritus si post sex vel octo mensium absentiam domum rediit. 
dummodo ei uxor noA'am “Camisetam” novumque lectum susponsum texuerit, miti 
animo audit mulierem cum hoc vel illo rem habuisse se narrantem, ac turn demum 
indiguabitur, si forte corinis mis(merit cum aliquo ox Albis. 

Quo 3 cum ita sint, syjihiliticos morbos atrocom in modum ingravescere, facile 
intelligitur; atquo ii vel prtocipue in causa sunt iuteimorientium paxdatim aut 
marcescentiimi eorum, qui -tlboriun consuetudine utuutur, Indianorum. 
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have contimicd to bo carried over the desolate jiaths of tbe Cordillera, 
while the rich products of the country w'ould have been loft to decay 
and ruin, like its poor brown population. 

Only twice, in a space of more than forty years, did the Govern- 
ment at La Paz deign to remember its subjects on the Mamor6; and 
on both occasions they designed only the robbery of the Missions. In 
1830, or thereabouts, the Indians of the Pueblo de Santa Ana rebelled 
against their Correjidor, whose brawling son had killed then- chieftain 
in a scuffle. The criminal escaped, and in his place the incensed Mojos 
mm'dered the father, whose house they burned down at the same 
time : but their vengeance soon cooled ; they quietly laid down bows 
and arrows, and returned to their wonted occupations. 

Nothing could have been easier than to find out the ringleaders, 
to bring them to trial, and to have them severely punished. The 
Government of the Eeimblic, however, had other intentions than to 
make an example of them. They had long waited at La Paz for an 
opportunity of getting hold of the silver treasure of the Pueblos ; and 
now it had come at last. Some hundreds of soldiers were despatched 
to the Departamento, charged to seize half of the plate of all the fifteen 
Pueblos, the remotest of which, perhaps, had not even heard of the 
committed crime, and to bring it as satisfaction to La Paz. As the 
want of sympathy between the seven different tribes of tlie Missions, 
which might have been insidiously encouraged by the Jesuits, put the 
idea of an organized resistance ont of the question, the pilfering 
soldiery went from Pueblo to Pueblo, and had but to pack up the 
sacred vessels and to load their beasts of burden with them. How 
much Avas carried off in this way cannot now be exactly ascortained ; 
but it may be presumed that it Avas not less than the prescribed half ; 
and at the present day there are, in the fifteen Missions together, 
nearly 100 airobas, that is 3,000 pounds, of siL'er.* 

Put when President Melgarejot — a brutal man, a murderer, and a 

* The cliuroli ia the Mission of S. Pedro alone had 2,000 lb. of silver in the time of 
the .Jesuits. 

I Nothing hears witness more strikingly to the sad political condition of the country 
than the number of its Presidents since the Declaration of Independence, or, perhaps, 
the way in wliieh most of them retired from the scone of politics and — ^lilo. They 
were : 





1. The Libortador, Simon Holivar, bom in Caracas 1784, died 1830. 

2. Mai-shal Jose Ant. de Siuu'O, born at Cumana 1793, nuu’dered 1830. 
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drunkard, who by pitiless oppression of the financially ruined coimtiy 
seemed the means for his life guards — also conceived the idea of 
robbing the churches in the Pueblos on the Mauiore and the Itonama 
for a second time, and of making clean work of it once for all, the Indians 
of Trinidad rose as one man, and obliged the lieutenant and his little 
troop, who had been sent thither for a start under an evidently 
erroneous conception of things, to heat a hasty retreat without fulfilling 
their mission. 

Save these sporadic and, as will he allowed, not very profitable 
interventions on the part of the Supreme Government, the Indians, who 
do not meddle with the regidarly recurring political revolutions, are com- 
pletely abandoned to their own indolence and to the mercy of the 
traders I have already named, upon payment of the annual tax of 
4 pesos, about 20 francs, per head. 

In illustration of the reckless indificrence with which the amplest 
somees of wealth, that might powerfully contribute to the coimtry’s 
future prosperity, are left to ruin, let me give the following narrative : 
On the campos near the Missions there Avere innumerable herds of 
half-wild cattle, the descendants of those bred in the time of the Jesuits, 
and under their iron government so jealously guarded that the Indians 
never dared take more of them than the Padi’es graciously permitted. * 
It was a stock which, though sprung from small beginnings, had in the 
course of two hundred years increased to an immense total ; judicious 

3. General D. Pedro Blanco, murdered 1838. 

4. General D. Andres Santa Cruz. 

5. General D. Jose Miguel de Velasco, died 1860. 

6. General JosS BaUivian, poisoned at Rio de Janeiro 1851 . 

7. General Manoel Isidore Belzu. 

8. General George Cordova, murdered 1861. 

!). Dr. D. Jose Maria Linares, died at Valparaiso 1861. 

10. General Jose Maria Aelia. 

11. General Mariano Melgarejo, murdered 1872. 

12. Dr. A. Morales, assassinated 1873. 

13. Lieutenant-Colonel Adolfo BaUivian, elected 15tli May, 1873. 

Only two of tliese formally surrendered their supreme office to their successors. 
Some were murdered immediately after their fall ; others on their flight, after it ; some 
of them even on neutral territory. 

* According to a tradition still current in the Puehlos, the Jesuits, in order to 
utterly spoil the Indians’ appetite for beef, and to give their newly-imported herds time 
to increase, tried to make them believe that the meat of the horned monsters which had 
come from such a distance was injurious to the red man; and it is added that, b 3 ' 
waj' of emphasising the statement, they were careful to let them have some poisoned 
pieces. Who is not reminded by this of the well-known Jesuitical princijde? 
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management of which would have continued to yield increased i-esults. 
But “el Supremo Gohierno” at La Paz — adopting Aprh nous le 
deluge for its motttj — apparently prefers immediate profit to all the 
bright visions of the future, and has for twenty-five jmars past allowed a 
set of adventurers, coming mostly from Santa Cruz de la Sierra, to carry 
on a war of destruction against these cattle. The payment of a tax of 
one peso per head purohased the right of any one to kill as many as he 
liked or could catch ; and, if he understood his business, and hit on the 
right way of addressing the controlling Correjidor, he paid, let us say, 
300 dollars for 3,000 head of cattle. 

But as this mode of destruction was poihaps foimd to be rather a 
sloAV one, tivelve years ago a Avell-organizcd company pru’chascd, for the 
round sum of 5,000 dollai-s, the monopoly of slaughter on a large scale, 
for a period of ten years, on the campos of the Beni and the Mamorc ; 
and it must he confessed that the utmost was then done, even for 
South America, in the way of beastly brutality and thoughtless waste. 

In these cases, generally, only the hides and talloAV were made use 
of, the meat being left as Avorthless to the vultures. To he sure, neither 
the hands nor the appliances for cutting, salting, and drying — such as 
may be found in the great saladehos of the Argentine Ecpuhlic, 
Uruguay and Bio Grande do Sul * — could be easily found in Bolivia, 
and the jireparation of Liebig’s extract of meat, in the absence of 
machinery, has been, of course, quite out of the question. 

This summary mode of doing business, though it may be sometimes 
justifiable, Avill ahvays be op|30sed to European sentiment, especially 
when disclosiu’e is made of the disgusting particulars. The above- 
mentioned company, for instance, caused to be erected f strong fences, 
extending Avidely over the campos, and narrowing gradually toAvards 
the end. Into this waterless “ corral ” the flying herds were drhun by 
mounted Indians, and the poor animals, distressed with fear and tlihst, 
died in such numbers that, under the glowing tro^jical sun, the greater 
portion of the hides and fat was spoilt long before the hides could be 

* In somo saladeiros, or charqueadas (that is, factories of charque, or carno secca, 
drki wmC), from 800 to 1,000 oxen are slaughtered daily, and their meat cut with a 
duxterily that surpasses belief. 

t The palmgs of tliese fences are bound with strips of untanned hide, whioh is 
used in these countiios for the most different purposes. La^'os (slings) are made of it ; 
beds and chairs are covered with it ; and the cat-o’-niue-tails (the guasca) is a bundle 
of slightly-twisted strips of it. 
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taken off. But, Avliere one of those abominable chases proved niiuons 
rather than profitable, others, effected with more cii’cums2iection, provt'd 
successful ; and many thousands of the valuable and easily-transported 
hides, Avhen sold, brought such a plenty to the coimfay, that a perfect 
Fools’ Paradise ensued. 

The Caballero, who galloped proudly along in his red-strixDod poncho, 

Avith the large sombrero on his black hair, and .silver spurs to his tall deer- 
skin boots, but showing none of the grand (pialities of his Spanish 
ancestry save unbounded vanity and dandyism, then lost and AAmn immense 
sums, and hundi’eds of hides, at dice. These ho always can-ied Avith him 
on his rides over the campos ; and, at a moment’s notice, the saddle-cloth 
Avas sin-eacl on the ground, and the blind goddess was tempted. In the 
Pueblos the lazy Indians bimit talloAV instead of fuel, and yet there 
remained such Amst herds of cattle that a fat cow did not cost above tAVO 
dollars. So the Government, always embarrassed for money, and thinldng 
this soiu'ce of wealth to be inexhaustible, had the effrontery to pay then 
t)fRcials in the Pueblos on the Mamore (the correjidores, vigarios, and 
schoolmasters) Avith bonds for so many head of wild cattle, leaving it to 
tlieir OAvn judgment AA'hether they caught them themselAms, or sold then- 
bonds at a considerable abatement to the professional slaughterers. 

Hundreds and hundreds of fat, easily-domesticated animals could be 
had in this W'ay for little more than the ti-ouble of cajAturing them; but uu- 
fortvinately the example of our old friend, Antonio Cardozo, who acquired 
such herds and made them the stock of an estaneia near Exaltacion, has not 
as yet found many followers among the Bolivians ; and this is the more 
to be regretted as the consequences of such an inconsiderate policy soon 
began to shoAv themselves. The herds were gi-adually reduced until their 
last remains haAm retu-ed, under the guidance of proud bulls,* to remote 
corners of the campos, Avhere, by reason of the Avild Indians, they will be 

* The Bulrviaiis say that the strongest of the young bulls, after bloody lights with ■ 

liis competitors, forms a new herd, at the head of two or tliree dozens of cows, while 
the weaker bulls also unite in troops of some dozens. It is a strange fact that the hide I 

of these udld bulls is far superior to that of the tame, in respect of toughness and 
durability, and therefore is always much valued, especially for the lasso-making. 

Everj' year a great number of Gauchos come over from the Argentine Republic, from 
Salta and Tucuman, to buy these hides for making the indestructible nooses so indis- 
pensable to them for the seizure of the half-wild horses, mules, &o., on their pampas. ' 

As the so-caUed tame cattle of Bolivia, as well as of the Argentine Republic, are as ^ 

httlo stabled as the wild bulls on the Mamore and the Beni, the ditlerence in tlio I 

toughness of the hides can arise only from the tame bulls being coupled with a far 
greater number of cows than the wild ones. 
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left in peace for some time to come ; and thus has a countiy, particularly 
adapted for cattle breeding by its immense natural prairies, excellent 
climate and sparse population, been most brutally deprived of one source 
of future national wealth and prosperity. 

With the wild cattle have also vanished the stags, the deer, and the 
troops of long-necked emus,* which once lived on the campos in the 
immediate vicinity of the Pueblos. All have been sacrificed to the wild 
greed of the white man, and the thoughtlessness of the Indians ; durable 
profit being postponed to the advantage of the moment. One thing 
ouly, strange to say, siu'vivos amid all these sad changes — ^the practice 
of the Government in Sucre and La Paz of paying the officials in the 
Pueblos by bonds on wild cows; those gentlemen evidently shutting 
their eyes resolutely to the reductions they have already effected ; and I 
should not at all wonder if, on occasion of some future loan, European 
capitalists were offered the Avild herds on the campos as supplementary 
securities to the treasures to be dug out of the silver and copper mines 
in the mountains, and to the taxes and tolls to be levied on roads and 
railroads yet to be built, j" 

At present it is impossible even to calculate the extent of the damage 
that has been done ; but it is quite certain that the Indians of the 
Missions, who till now Avere Avell fed, arc ah-cady so far degraded as to 
seek greedily for earth-worms, which they dry on cords before their 
cottages for their OAvn consumption, and that they have begun to decrease 
in an accelerated ratio ; Avhich is sm-ely efi'ected, among other causes, 
by physical want. 

While, on the one side, the wild cattle are destroyed Avith a zeal 
worthy of a better cause, on the other, no pains Avhatever are taken 
to turn the rich vegetable treasiu’cs of the country to account. Not the 
least effort is made to extend and improve the culture of the cacao, sugar- 

* The American ostrich, Ema or Emii, also called N’handu, hy the Mojos Pi-3'U 
{Itlm Anwricam), is still frequently found on the remoter campos of the proAdnee of 
Minas. Its eggs are about tAvo-thirda the size of African ostrich-eggs. 

t Since Avriting the above, 1 have seen the Concession of the Bolivian Government, 
authorising Colonel G. E. Church to lum steamers on all the rivers of the Eepublic 
belonging to the Madeira basin ; and, sure enough, in it Avas an article (No. 3) Avhich 
ran as foUoAVS:— The Bolman Government concedes to the Steam NaA'igation Company 
the right of approjiriating fuel and timber Avherevor it is not on priA'ate property, and 
of taking 8,000 head of cattle from the herds OAvned by the State in the Departamento 
del Beni (sic), on condition, hoAVOA’er, that this be done in the Avaj' most adA'antageous 
to both the State and the Company. 
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cano, tobacco and cotton, or to make nse of tbe magnificent dye- 
woods, timbers, and resins wborewith prodigal l^ature has so lavishly 
endowed it. As little is done for industry, to wit, in the development 
of the extraordinary skill exliibited by the Indians in plaitings and 
weavings of all kinds, and which, if assisted somewhat by Eui-opean 
culture, would justify the best hopes for the future. On the contrary, 
everything is done to dishearten them thoroughly in this respect. They 
are required to sell at the lowest prices the varied produce of their 
industry ; solid palm-straw hats (the so-called Panama hats), tastefully 
ornamented mats made of brilliantly-dyed rushes, and cotton weavings 
(macanas), which far excel ,Euroj)can goods in quality of texture and 
harmony of colour, and which, moreover, are in great demand and fetch 
high prices in the towns, Cochabamba, Sucre, and La Paz ; * and again, 
they are forced to buy, at six times their fair value, oiu gaudy cottonsi 
printed with glaring aniline colour's, wliich the fair sex vastly prefer to 
the spotless white, or to the subdued colours of their own manufactures. 

No wonder, then, that a kind of lethargy creeps over the Indians, 
thus abused, and that with their good humoiu' their skill at the work 
also gradually wears away. Indeed, experienced Bolivians have assured 
me that, of late, it was easy to observe not only a reduction in the 
quantity, but even a deterioration in the quality of their macanas. 

The chieftains, of whom there is one in every Pueblo, usually 
negotiate in the more important mattei’s ; they hue the paddlers for 
yoiu voyage to the Amazon, for instance, and arc entrusted with the 
money paid in advance ; but even they, as well as their inferiors, are 
exposed to frauds perpetrated by white men; and they have so often 
fallen victims to their own credulity that little may now be expected 
from their intervention. Only recently two of the richest of them, 
the one at Exaltacion, and the good old chieftain of Trinidad, had 
been swindled by unscrupulous rascals out of their whole fortune, — 
house and home, cattle and plate. The former, who to his misfortune 
took to dressing after the European fashion, was persuaded by an 

* In tlie Brazilian province of Minas Geraes similar fabrics are produced by the 
wives and daughters, and sometimes the female slaves of the poorer planters, or cattle 
breeders. As these were always on a small scale, and therefore in larger demand than 
fte supply, some merchants of Eio de Janeiro had them imitated in England, and 
imported great quantities of cotton stuff’s exactly resembling them in colour, but of 
very different quality. The consequence was that all those fabrics fell into discredit, 
from which the modest Brazilian industry was not exempt. 
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itinerant Neapolihin jeiveller that a man in his position should never 
■wear less than tvvo gold -watches, -with heavy chains. The poor fellowj 
accordingly, bought two third-rate Gen’eva watches, and other useless 
baubles, at stupendous prices ; * and , he was thereupon so pestered 
and dunned by his creditor that, in despair of otherwise satisfying him, 
he sold off his house and his herds, and aU he possessed ; and he now 
lives, a ruined man, in as poor and -wretched a condition as tho meanest 
in the Pueblo. 

Besides the correjidor and the vigario, whose offices are not always 
filled, as at Exaltaciou while we were there, the Government pays — ^it 
is stai-tling to I'ocord the fact — a schoolmaster in every' Pueblo ; and, 
poor as the teaching may he, yet one occasionally finds an Indian 
able not only to speak but also to read and write Spanish. Among 
our eighty paddlers there were two who could road Portuguese almost 
fluently, and who accej)ted with the greatest pleasure some “books for 
the young ” I had with me. Now, as tho whole library at the dis- 
posal of the Indians in the Pueblos consists of a few written prayers, 
which have descended from father to son, from the time of the Holy 
Fathers, we may conclude that, with proper help, they would become 
tolerably good scholars. 

From the same period date also the scores for the Missas Cantadas, 
fine old Sacred Music, and the musical instruments, violins, violoncellos, 

* These itedlars, or inascates (a -vrord sprung probably from the intercoui’so between 
Goa, which is still under Portuguese loile, and Southern Arabia), with their worthless 
gewgaws, ai-e absolute jdagues and nuisances in Brazil. Their peculiar style of doing 
busiuos.s is illustrated by the following authentic narrative of what happened some 
years ago in tho province of Minas, at a fazend.a on tho Bio Preto, an affluent of the 
Parahybuiia. Attended by his seiwaut and his mules, a mascate ai'rivod there one 
day, who might have founded his proposed attack on the experience he had acquhed 
in previous visits. After selluig a few trinkets, he remained, as usual, to dine with the 
family, to whom he was careful to signify his intention to start on the morrow. In the 
course of conversation with the gentleman respecting politics and the price of cotfee, 
and with tho ladies touching tlie latest Paris fashions, he suddenly stopped short, and 
took out his watch, which he kissed respectfully before opening it, and -which, having 
kis.sed it again, he returned to his pocket. The Brazilian had noticed the manoeuvre 
with amazement ; but only after some time did he ventiu-e to ask about it. Tho 
mascate, who at first feigned some embarrassment and hesitation, finally told him that 
this watch, fin invaluable family inheritance, and a. matchless talisman, contained 
a likeness of “Nossa Senhora,” which protected the wearer against disease, poverty, 
and misforlime of every kind, and that it had saved him already on a hundred 
occasions. Again reverently saluting tho precious jewel with his lips,, ho showed 
to the fazendeiro, who had been listening with distended optics, a pictiue of the Virgin 
painted on the inside of the lid (which he gave it as his own jnclgment was probably 
executed hy no less an artist than St. Luke), then re-kissod it, and carefully stowed 
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flutes, liai-jjs, ami tlieir remarkable bajones, a sort of trombones in the 
shape of huge Pan’s pipes, made of palm-leaves skilfully pasted together. 
All these are pi'cscrvcd in the chiu'ohes; and the Indians themselves 
take special care to keep up their practice on tliem, and their fiimiliai'ity 
in reading the notes. A high mass at whieh I assisted in Trinidad was 
executed Avith a precision and coiTcctness that did not show the least 
trace of decline, and reflected credit on the musical capacity of the 
red race. Altogether, that Sxinday nioming I spent in the old church 
of Trinidad is one of the memories I most like to dwell upon of all 
the voyage. 

At eai'ly morn I left the house of my kind host, and Avalked leisurely 
through the lonely streets of the Pueblo to the square in which the 
church is situated. The rising sun was gilding the clay walls of the 
edifice, which, thougb devoid of all architectural beauty, yet contrasted 
effectively with the Ioav mud-houses in its 'vdeinity j sparkling dcAv- 
drops clothed the grass and floAvers ; and a refreshing cool wind • swejA 
in from the campos. Again I contemplated the naively-conceived 
ft’escoes on its front of 8t. Pranciseo and of St. Lniz do Gonzaga (albeit 
they were not executed by artists great in coloxu’s and lines), and the 
masterpiece of the tympanum, the mystic dcA'ice representing the Holy 
Trinity. In a Mission singularly consecrated to this mystery, such an 
explanation, if avc may bo permitted so to call it, was rendered all the 

it away. Yielding to the ardent entreaties of the fascinated fool, he consented, 
reluctantly, to entrust the Avateh to his keeping for a few hours ; aR his anxious pro- 
posals to purchase it being repelled with indignant resentment, wliich ordj’ served to 
infiamo the planter’s eagerness to possess the sacred treasure to such a degree that ho 
continued to offer higher, and stUl higher, terms for it. This was exactly Avhat the 
rogue wanted. After his repeated protestations tlint he never could be so degraded 
as to part, for dirty money, with his most sacred property, he at length consented to 
seU, or rather to exchange {trocar, to exchange, is the respectful Brazilian word for 
sale or purchase of sacred objects) his talisman for the trilling sum of £ 250 , vowing 
again and again that nothing but the claims of an old friend reconciled him to the 
saciifice. As soon as the bargain was concluded, our niasoate, pleading urgeiit 
business, moiinted his best horse, and, Rke a prudent man, took to his heels, followed 
by his servant and mules. And well he might hasten away! Hardly had he departed 
when there came friends and neighbours of the poor victim of superstition, who soon 
opened his eyes to the cheat that had been practised upon him ; and their sneers and 
laughter roused his fiiry to such a pitch that, putting himsoR’ at the head of his 
negroes, he gaUoped off in pursuit of the impostor ; but in vain. He had to do with 
an old fox, who did not intend to wait until he felt the point of a long Minas knife 
between his ribs. What has become of the effigy of Nossa Senhora,” by the hand 
of St. Luke, I cannot tell. At any rate, it was a dear familj' piece, and may jierhaps 
avail as a talisman against futui'o ibUies. 
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more necessary by the fact that tbc red neophytes more than once 
peiijlexed tlic Fathers with unanswerable questions. 

While I stood tmder the portico of the old building, philosophising 
and speculating upon the term of active vitality yet reserved for the 
operations of the spirit of the age in which the rude imagery was 
executed, by hands that have long rotted away below either the green 
grass of the campos or the dark vaults of the chm’ch, I was joined by 
two Indians, who emerged from one of the straight, long streets. They 

were the sextons ; and almost im- 
mediately the bells of the campanile 
summoned the villagers to prayers. 
As in Brazil, they are not rung in 
our way; but several w(!ll-tunod ones 
are hammered on at the same tinro 
after a peculiar, usually very quick, 
rhythm. It does not sound very 
solemn ; but the lively melody of the 
peals harmonises well with the blue 
sky, the bright sxm, and the gaudily 
dressed congregation, which goes to 
church rather for diversion and for 
society than for devotion. 

It is far otherwise, however, in the 
old Missions on the Mainore, where 
both men and women approached 
silently and seriously ; the former, 
without exception, clad in the classical 

■i'HE MYSTERY OP TUE TEixTi'Y EXPI.ATKET) cauiiseta ot liomo manufiicturo , the 
RY A JESUIT ABTI.ST. hittcr already luxuriating in chemises 

of the gaudy, large- flowered cottons 
of Europe, with their long black hair flowing loose over the shoulders, 
sometimes down to the knees. Even the children, most of them lovely 
little creatures, walked as demurely as their elders, with rosaries in their 
eluibl)}" brown hands. For this auditory at least, church and divine 
service had retained all the glory and holiness wherewith the Jesuits of 
old had surrounded them. 

From the mii.sic-gallcry, facing the altar, I could ca.sily watch the 
filling of the wide hall below, wrapped at first in a mystic twilight. In 
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tlio &'st row, close to the choir, squatted the women on mats, after 
saying a short prayer on their knees ; and behind them Avere the men. 
The few white faces, the secretary of the Prefect and two or three 
merchants, were completely lost in the croAvd of Indians; and I almost 
fancied I was hcai'ing mass in the time of Montoya or of one of Ins 
succcssoi’s. In this gallery, Avliich showed two small organs in richly- 
caiwed ca.scs with painted panels, presently assembled the musicians, 
with their fiddles, hai-ps, and bajones, under the leadership of tlie master 
of the chapel, a A'cnerable-looking old Indian, Avith large spectacles 
adjusted by a cord, with little round pieces of load, passing oA'or the 
croAA’n of his head ; and the singers with a small red flag had taken their 
post close to the solid Avooden balustrade, to help the choir below in case 
of need. The priest now appeared before the altar, and the solemn 
tones of a fine old mass swept through the spacious aisle. It was the 
festiAul of some saint; and the altar exhibited its richest silver adorn- 
ments, AV'hile slender palms, Avuviug their graceful boughs from the pillars 
of the aisle and fi'om the music ti’ibime, added the eharm of tropieid 
vegetation to the fairylike picture. 

An incident, partly comical and partly pathetic, served to intensify 
my elated frame of mmd. While I leaned over the balustrade in the 
effort to seize as much as possible of the lovely spiectacle, an elderly 
Indian with a brave little boy had knelt doAvm beside me. The old man 
had looked neither to the right nor to the left, and the beads of his 
rosary glided swiftly through his fingers ; but the child soon began to 
feel dull perhaps, and his wandering eye at last caught my watch-chain 
with the locket attached to it; yet he did not presume to extend his 
hand for it : but his smiling face and brightened eyes, when I took it 
off and gave it into his hand, clearly evidenced the delight he felt. The 
old man as yet had only looked askance oA'cr his rosaiy at our doings ; 
but Avhen, on my opening the medallion, he saw a picture in it, Avhich 
possibly he took for that of some saint, he AA’hispered a fcAV hun’ied 
Avords in the ear of the little fellow, who, seizing the locket with both 
his tiny hands, carried it devoutly to his lips. 

Quieter and more decorous behaAdoim than that of these Indians one 
could not witness. Here Avere visible none of those improprieties familiar 
in Brazil, where the free-and-easy ladies beckon to their negro boys to 
fetch them glasses of water during mass. As silently as they had come 
they returned to their cottages after the ceremony. Such indeed aaus 
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tlie stillness that I should have taken the village to he deserted during 
the rest of the day, but for some groups of childrcu out at play. 

Gorgeous festivals and processions were counted, as I have already, 
explained, among the principal factors of a successful catechese ; and at 
the present day, not only in Bolivia hut all over South America, they are 
tlie shows which electrify the whole population. 

In the North of Eui-ope at least, one cannot easily form an , adequate 
notion of the • strange mixture of bigotry, childish delight in shows, 
and inclination to debauchery, which impels both high and low. to 
take part in them.* 

In the Pueblos, however, these spectacles derive a. distinctive cha- 
racter from the prevailing Indian element, which strongly contra.sts, 
in solemn dignity and a certain savageness, with the more cliildish, 
raonkey-lilie conception of the negro-mulatto and mestizo population 
of the cities. 

In the Pueblo of Exaltacion de la Santa Cruz, where several high 
wooden crosses are erected in different places, probably in honour of 
its name, a dozen of the sword-dancers (macheteiros), on the day of 
the consecration of a church, went singing and dancing and brandishing 
their broad knives and wooden swords, from cross to cross, headed by 
their chieftain, who carried a heavy silver cross, and folloAved by 
the whole tiibc. They wore dazzling white camisetas, rattling stag’s 
claws on their knuckles, and a fanciful head-gear composed of the 
long tail-feathers of the araras and of yellow and red toucan’s breasts. 

At every cross, and before the altars of the church, they performed 



* In some towns in tlie interior of Brazil, in addition to the scapegraces dressed 
as Turks, hangmen and Homan soldiers, an actress takes the part of Mary Magdalene 
in the Good Eriday procession. Kneeling on a sort of idchly-ornanionted pedestal 
(called audor), carried by six men, with dishevelled hair and inflamed eyes, she fills the 
air w'itli her lamentations and screams. The public, among whom unrepenting Mag- 
dalenes usually ai’e very numerous, are seized with holy horror ; even tears have been 
seen to flow here and there ; but, on the whole, it is a wwetched exhibition, which gives 
rise to scandals of every kind. At Barbacena, a little tow'n in Minas Gerges that enjoys 
the worst of reputations as to the morals of its inhahitants, such of the women, 
both married and unmaiTied, as have to reproach themselves for any offence, on a 
certain day w!ilk to a chapel boasting a particularly merciful image of the Virgin, 
bare down to their girdles, with hair loose, and carrying heavy stones on thch heads. 
Even persons of the highest rank ai'e obliged to comply with local habits in these 
matters ; and at Eio, on Oorpus-Christi day, the Emjmror Dom Pedro II., bareheaded 
tor two lulu's, accompanies the procession, which is preceded by St. George, a hideoxis 
doll of life-size, tied on a horse, — ^mutih to the disgust of his sons-in-law, who also 
have to submit to the torture, if they happen to bo there at tho time. 
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a sort of allegorical dunce, with a gi’eat show of hraiulishing their 
inoifensivo weiipons, which they at last, breathless and perspii-ing, laid I 

doflTi, together with their savage diadems, at the foot of the crucifis ; 
the whole evidently representing the suhinission of the Indians and 
then’ conversion to Chiastianity. 

Old Bolivians have told me that these dances used to be executed I 

by dozens of macheteiros, and that they would probably have ceased i 

altogether if the chieftains did not exert the fuU weight of their j 

authority in behalf of keeping them up, oven forcing the young men, 
in case of need, to take part in them. 

Self-inflicted tortures are occasionally Avitnessed in these processions, 
imder the stimulus of religious fanaticism, apt to remind one of the 
great ear of Juggernaut. It may be an Indian who, tied by his 
outstretched arms and by one leg to a heavy wooden cross, aceoiupanies 
the corUge for hours in a painful crawl ; or it may be devotees (women 
among them) who drag themselves along on their btire knees, until, 
fainting and bleeding, they sink down before the altar. 

These festivals regularly end in sharp drinking bouts, in which they 
contrive to consume a very large quantity of caeha^a (brandy), or of 
their national beverage, cliicha; of which I shall treat below. i 

Among the chief “profane” occasions for shows and mii’th-making ! 

are the rare visits of the Prefect of the Departamento, who resides i 

at Trinidad, when ho passes through the Piieblos on one of his circuits. j 

Though it be no proud, richly-carved and gilt Venetian barge that i 

carries him down the Mamord, but quite an ordinary boat with palm- ' 

leaf awning, which at most boasts the green-yellow-red flag of the | 

Eepublic, yet the grace and dignity with which the Excellentissimo ' 

accepts the homage of the crowd waiting for him in the “port” 
certainly recall the proudest days of the noble city on the Lagoons. 

A volley of musketry is fired, and the high dignitary is solemnly ( 

conducted to the Pueblo, “with a concert contributed by the fiddles, I 

the pipes, aud the inevitable bajones, which on these occasions are ' 

supported by boys walking before the musicians, like the trombones ^ 

of antiq'uity. Headed by their chief, the whole Indian population 
passes under the vrindows of Sua Excellencia, after which a solemn 
.service is held ; but the setting of the sun is aAvaited impatiently all 
the day. Then begin the entertainments, which reach their climax 
in a bxill-fight of the most cruel kind, and terminate M’ith the night. 
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Ou tilt' Pltwii before the loggia of the former Jesuits’ Colleeo 
Avliere the Prefect ami the ofRcials have taken their seats, an arena 
has hecn formed ivithin a circle of stout palisades. At a given 
signal, a wild hull, captured on the campos for the occasion, is 
brought in, and the ring is carefully closed on all sides. The animal, 
at last disengaged of the several hujos by which it was originally 
restrained, suspiciously looks around for a way out ; — in vain ! Nothing 
meets his view hut endless palisades and the towering heads of a 
bloodthirsty crowd, intent, from his Excellency doAvn to the loivest 
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final strolte is delivered tliat sevens tlie sinews of the hind legs, 
sinks groaning and bellowing to the gi-ound, where it rather resembles 
a bleeding mass of quivering flesh than the proud animal that had, 
an hour before, impatiently and defiantly stamped the sand. 

Hereupon arise yells of triumph and brilliant flourishes on the 
bajones. His Excellency expresses his warmest thanks for the elevating 
spectacle, and retires to his apartments ; and the drunken Indians discuss 
their heroic deeds beside the fii’es, di’inking ehicha and devouring the 
meat of their tortured victim. 

As night ad^ ances, the gentry assemble in the spacious rooms of 
the old collegio for a festive dance, though the rough floors, wliich 
are divided into regular compartments by rows of bones, are far from 
inviting, the Holy Fathers who had them laid doi\Ti probably not having 
designed them for any such use. 

A few musicians, seated in hammocks in one corner, relieve the 
monotony of their recitative— which is partly an amatory effusion and 
p.irtly an unpro\isation suitable to the occasion — by thruniraing on 
jingling guitars; and the caballoros and senhoritas pair off, cither 
for the national fandango, or, as in these times of universal copying 
and aping is more likely, for the quadrille. A quadrille at the old 
Mission of the Ileni ! And the grocer, or the artist in waistcoats and 
great- coats who but yesterday mended our old poncho, in his shirt- 
sleeves, the of his Excellency, with his little, gaudily- di-essed, 

black-eyed senhera ! And yet, why not ? We must never forget that 
in South America the colour of the skin, all toleration notwithstand- 
ing, determines the social position, and that every white man, or 
whoever can pass himself off for such, with the assm-ance of the 
proudest Castilian, thinks himself to bo of as good blood as the King 
himself.* 



couutries where the Caucasian race mingles with the 
(hfferonce of race in such cases weighs Jieavier than aU other con- 
wiiftnnutol.Lru Brasilians in the highest positions at Eio de Janeiro, 

] ; n ,1 -p given half their fortunes and their influence for tlie white 

staircases of their palaces 

in to eam a feM^ pence. Besides, there is no hereditaiy nobility 

lnl.Tr * is modelled after that of the United States ; and 

title* £60^0^ bestowed hy the Emperor, or bought ; about £200 for a baronet’s 
TOO earls, and so on. Sharp tongues persist iu afiirming, that 

2o years ago, when that clever philanthropist, Jose Clemente Pereira, the noble founder 
-<una 10 sy um at Bio de iTaueiro, saw bis work in danger of suspension from 

0 2 
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I’lie refreshments handed round, chidia and eacha(,‘a toddy arc so 
freely partaken of on all sides that most of the company will long 
for a good rido on the morrow o^'or the frcsli dmvy carnpos ; so, 
wisliing them all a boas noites, we passed under tlie gloomy wooden 
colonnade which supports the verandah of the collegio, whence avo 
got a aIcav of the old church looming in tlie faint starlight, and 
sought repose in our oAvn hammocks. 

Except making a few fechle att('mi)ts at settling the ceaseless 
differences betAA^een tlio Correjidor and the chieftain of the Pueblo, 
and addressing emphatic, injunctions 1o the former as to minding the 
yearly poll-tax of the Indians, and as to providing against their escape 
to Brazilian territory, I do not think the Excellentissimo Senhor 
Pvefecto del Bepartamento had much business to transact AAnth his 
subordinates on the folio AAung day ; and aa^c may Avell suffer him to 
continue in peace his circuit to the other Pueblos. 

I have frequently mentioned the cliicha— the national beverage 
of these countries, the naming of AAdiich instantly brightens the gloomiest 
face and relaxes the severest broAA% It is biit fair that I should give 
some information as to its preparation, though it be at the risk of 
shocking delicate minds. 

In the first place, I have to say that this chicha must not be 
confounded Avith the sour beverage made from apjffes, Avhich Ger- 
stac(;ker encountered among the AraAicanians, and aaIucIi, on due 

consideration, is as much at home on the Ehinc and the Main as in 

the SoAith of Chile. Oh no ! La rmesfra chicha is made of the golden 
grains of Indian corn, which, bruised and moistened, arc broAight to 
a state of fermentation; but it is just this process of bruising and 
moistening Avhieh gives to it its peculiar national distinction, although 
the grinding-stones are to be found AAdrerever human beings are. In 
short, they are no other than the masticatory organs of the ladies — 
in our case, of the Indian ladies. About the time of a festival, on 

passing by the ahvays open doors of the cottages, you are sure to 

find three or four Avomeu (not alAAuys of the youngest or prettie.st) 

want of funds, lie urged tlie Q-overnment to a more liberal dispensation of baronetcies, 
and, in the interest of the Asylum, to bestoAV them rather on open hands than on 
astute heads ; and that, in consequence of it, the contributions camo in so plentifully 
“ que nao tinha maos a medir,” that is, that he had not hands enough to relieve them 
all, as every cotfee-planter, and slave or carne-seca dealer who had amassed wealth, was 
anxious to contribute Ids ndto — to the Lunatic Asylum. 
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squalling ami oowering touikI u large trough made oul of one pieee 
of wood. They are busily engaged in chewing Ihe hard gi-ains, which 
Ihey lake out of calabashes beside them, and in spitting them, after 
sound mastication, into Ihe trough. 

This thick mass, which is thinned with water, is poiu'cd into lai-ge 
earthen jars and left to ferment, Avhieh it usually begins to do withiri 
a very short time. IIom’ h)ng this proce.s.s should continue, iu order 




C.^raAo PAY, cntliFl'AIN OP TUB C'.WOWA IXDIAA'S. 



to impart the particular flavour affected by Bolivian goirrraauds, or when 
and how it must be filtered, to separate stray grains from it, I am 
unable to say. Thinking it unlikely that the lovely drink would find 
many votaries in Europe, I did not inquire after the further details 
of its preparation. 

noAvever, it is an interesting fact that not only the half-Avikl 
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inhabitants of the Pueblos on the IMamorii, but even the denizens of 
the more civilised trading towns, like Cochabamba, cannot do without 
the chicha, though there is no lack of either refreshing or intoxicating 
drinks, from the innumerable lemonades and refrescos to the most 
ardent spirits. Beer alone, when its browing shall have reached the 
foot of the Andes, may contest the supremacy of the chicha ; but it 
must be of a weak, agreeable tpiality, not the strong ale or porter of 
English export, uhich, overcoming all the ditliculties of transport, 
has ab'cady fouud its Avay there. 




CAPITAO CHTEF OF THE COllOADOS. 



As to the taste of the chicha ( for, a victim to my love of 
science, I tried the yellowish, tiubid, slightly-pearling liquid — though 
only after havmg carefully ascertained that there were no fragments 
of grinders, but only bruised grains, at the bottom of my calabash), 
it reminded me of weak cider with the slightest addition of starch; 
and possibly, when one succeeds in forgetting all about its prepara- 
tion, it may not be quite so objectionable as the warm water of the 
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river, or tlie thick water of the corridges, or pools, which are full of 
organic matter of all kinds. 

Of course nothing seems easier or simpler than the idea of doing 
the bruising of the grains in a mortar, or with a couple of cylinders ; 
but an indescribable smile curls the lip of the true Bolivian when 
you are ingenuous enough to propose such a thing. ith a pitying 
shrug of the shoulders, he will inform you that that Avas tried 
long ago, and that chicha prepared thus “ artifieialmente ” Avas destitute 
of all savourincss,— in tact, was not chicha. And, indeed, who knoAVS 
Avhether he be not right, and Avhether fermentation brought about 
by ditfercnt means does not produce different effects ? “ Into the 

innermost secrets of Nature no created spirit as yet has penetrated | ” 
and even the celebrated automatic duck of the late Ilofrath Beireis 
may have awakened dubious thoughts in some of his fellow-professors, 
gifted Avith more delicate smelling-organs than the re.st, as to the 
final result of its artificial apparatus of digestion. 

The tenacity Avith AA^hich the Bolivians cleave to then old ways 
in such matters is evidenced by the folloAving narrative of fact. Some 
years back a Frenchman erected at Santa Cruz de la Sierra a very 
simple chocolate mill. NotAvithstanding the large consumption of the 
ai’ticle, the cacdo beans used to be bruised by the poor Indian women, 
in Avooden troughs, AAuth the aid of common field-stones: — a mode 
which, besides being imperfect and laborious, inAmlvcd the loss ot 
time. Anywhere else the enterprise could not have failed to be a 
splendid success ; but not so in Bolivia. The man Avas totally ruined. 
Nobody Avould buy his chocolate, for it Avas said to cause — rhum 
tmeatis ! — Aiolcnt colics, through the novelty of its “artificial” pre- 
paration ; and the Indian women have therefore to go on with their 
Sisyphean work. 

After these culinary diversions, let us retimi to the Missions, ot 
Avhich there are fifteen in the Deijartamento del Beni, inhabited by 
seven different tribes. Tlnee of these, the Canichanas, Cayuabas, and 
Mobimas, live in one Pueblo each ; while the four others, the Maropas, 
Baures, Itonamas, and Mojos, have three or four villages each. 
Giving an average number of 2,000 souls to each Mission, we have 
a total of 30,000 Indian inhabitants of the Department. 

In spite of the external similarity of the several tribes in respect 
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of dress, customs, and habits — results probably due to Jesuit culture— 
there are marked distinctions Avbiclj. have resisted eflacetnent. Thus 
the Caynabas of Exaltacion, nbo evidently have suffered most from 
the corrupting influence of the 'white inau, are still renowned as the 
boldest and hardiest boatmeu ; while the Canichanas of S. Pedro, who 
from the first struck us by their sulleuly-stern behaviour and 
Mongolian type, are said to have given more troulile to the Ilcverend 
Fathers than all the rest, and to have occasionally indulged, up to a 
veiT recent date, in their anthropophagous appetites, to which they 
sacrificod moi'e than one messenger from adjoining Missions, as he 
■wended his weary way over the lonely eampos. 

, The Mobiiria's, at 8. Ana, near Exaltacion, arrest attention by 
their tall figures. Notably the squaws, as thej' stride poAverfully 
along in their white camisetas, might easily originate fables like those 
respecting the giants of Patagonia ; Avhile among the Mojos* at 
Trinidad, Loreto, 8. Ignacio, and 8. Javier, there are to be found, 
not only figures of faultless symmetry and beauty, but the truest, the 
faithfullest, and the kindest of hearts. 

An illustrative vocabulary of the various languages is given in 
the annexed table; and, regarding pronimciation, I ha^m to remark 
that the spelling is the German one. 

For the ontward appearance and the physiognomical and other 
points of interest of these Indians, I refer to the illustrations. A 
sketch, be it never so hasty, cannot fail to impart a better idea of 
them than any verbal description. The trvo last .sketches represent 
the chieftains of the Cayorvas and the Coroados of the Province of 
Parana ; and they may be regarded with greater interest from the fact 
that the Guaranis and their kindred, the Cayowds of the district 
called Guayra (now included in Parana), even so far back as tho 
end of the sixteenth century, were the ■willing pupils of the Je.suits, 
as the Mojos became afterwards. The warlike Coroados, of an opposite 
character, at the same period Avere the trusty allies of the AA'hite 
settlers -of the Province of 8. Paul, helping them in their slave- 
robbing expeditions and in the destruction of the Missions of the 

* In the Amazon Valley all Indians coming from the Bolivian Missions ai’e 
designated by the name of Mojos ; probably because the lii-st crews that were seen 
there in then- peculiar bast shirts belonged to this tribe. 
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Jesuits; Avlio, in cousequouce of tlicse repeated attaelcs, retired farther 
to tlie South, to the shores of the Uruguay and the Parana, taking 
tieir disciples with them. After numerous conflicts witli the advancing 
tide of culture, the t!oroados were outlaAvcd by the Portuguese Govem- 
inent; and only within the last twenty-five years have some of their 
hordes deigned to live with the hated AAdiitc man on any other footing 
than that of war, and to take up their abode in the Aldeamentos, 
or Indian settlements administered by the Government. In some of 
these, — such as San Ignacio, and Nossa Senhora do Pirapo, built on 
the sites of the Missions destroyed by the Paulistas, in 1680 ; and 
Sao Pedro d’ Alcantara on the Tibagy, — and in the heart of the endless 
region of primeval forest lying between the Tietd and the Iguassii, I 
was enabled to institute comparisons betAveen the several tribes there 
living beside one another, in peace though not in amity; and there 
Avere those likenesses taken. 

With the aid of the still Ausible eloATitions of the surface, attesting 
the remains of the ruined Pisd Avails — Avhich, like the ruins of Villa 
Pica on the Ivahy, Averc partly enAmloped Avith close vegetation — Ave 
could easily construct the plan on AAhich these several Missions were 
laid out ; and it a2)parently Avas adojAted, with foAV A'ariatious, in all of 
them : In the centre a large square, with the church and the collegio 

on one side, and the Ioav Indian cottages disjAosed in long rectangular 
streets all around it ; the strict regulai’ity of the AA’hole harmonizing 
Avell AA'ith the seAmre military discipline maintained therein. Only on 
tlie ParanajAanema did aa’c observe a peculiarity, of which the Bolivian 
Missions shoAved no trace — the remains of aauiIIs and trenches, slight 
fortifications eAudently necessitated by the repeated attacks of the 
PaAilistas. 

When AA'e come to rcvicAV all that has been advanced on this 
subject, the achievements of the Jesuits cannot but strike us as having- 
been grand and admirable, let their aims have been never so ambitious 
and selfish, and the means they employed never so immoral and 
disloyal. The degree of success effected by them appears the grander 
AA'hen contrasted with the existing condition of things under the 
modern Brazilian and BoliA'iau clergy. Indifferent as are the Govern- 
ments to the union of the diffused remains of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
it they desire to incite them to pr(Mluctivc activity and to save them 
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from complete extinction, reconrse must again be bad to the Italian 
Capuchin monks as missionaries; for there is not a single one, out 




of the many fat native bonzes who are to be found strolling idly 
through the streets of the towns, and scandalising all true Christians 
with the laxity of their lives, who would consent to exchange his 
rich prebend for the hard life of an Indian aldeamento. 



VOCABULAEY OF INDIAN DIALECTS CUREENT IN THE BENI DEPARTMENT OF BOLIVIA. 
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THE SUI4VEYS— THE llYEEOGEArniCAL, HYPSOMETEKAVL, AND 
STATISTICAL EESULTS— IIO^Y OBTAINED. 



TuorGii in a lew years puffing locomotims will be speeding tlirougli tlioin, tlio distriots 
we explored have till now been so dotaolied from oommuuieatiou ndtli the rest of tho 
world, and have, notwithstanding their natural wealth, par-tiiktm so little of the 
iutlueiice exercised by commerce over the com'se of universal history, that it is likely 
more than one of our readers lias had to refer to the maj), to call to mind the exact 
))ositiou of the different points in the groat Amazon Basin, or the Madeira, or the 
klamore Yalley. 

Nevertheless, with the opening of better means of intercourse, and with the 
e.xportation of their produce, these countries will acquire greater imjiortance in the 
future. They should evoke at least as much interest as does Central Africa, for 
instance; ivhich again and again attracts explorers and interests readers. Although, 
therefore, the results of oiu- voyage may be iucomjdeto in more respects than ono, and 
though our investigations frequently were hurried, yet they may not be altogether 
devoid of interest, on the score of this having been tho first e.xpodition to these regions 
undertaken of late years. I now proceed to give a short summary of the astronomical, 
h^fdrographical, hyjisometrical, and statistical results obtained. 

The astronomical observations were made in the following way : — 

Two ship’s chronometers (by Poole, of Loudon) having proved defective at Manaos, 
and former explorations haviug convinced us that these deHcute instruments suffer 
matei’ially, not only from their short transport on land, but also from the shocks and 
rockings of the rudder-boats, which soon disqualify them for determination of longi- 
tude, we resolved to base our calculations on observations of lunar distances. Though 
these (we always made two of them on imjiortaiit occasions) did not all prove to be of 
equal exactitude, we still had enough to ascertain beyond doubt the geographical 
situation of the chief line. 

The latitudes were determined by the altitude of the sun and of the stars, taken 
almost wherever we halted, the nightly observations being greatly favoured bj' the 
cloudless serenity of the sky during the diy season. The instruments used were an 
excellent circle de reflexion by Casella, and two sextants with artificial horizons ; the one 
used in first line being a mercury horizon. 

Between the princijial points of the expanse of water thus astronomically deter- 
mined, the detail of the river-course was obtained by means of a micrometer by Eochou 
and a prismatic compass. 

An exact triangulation, extending over the whole width of tho river, was necessarily 
out of the question, even if we coidd have found time for tho measuring, properly so 
culled, since the setting up of observatories and of trigonometrical signals in the dense 
forest, with the lunited staff at our disposal, would have required the preparation of 
yeiU’s. 

The levelling was generally done barometrically, with two aneroid barometers and 
a Ii vpsomcter (by tho temperature of boiling water), and on tho chief breaks tlie 
diflorence was, besides, directly measured by the luvelliug instrument. 
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Exact transvfivse sections of tlie wliolo river, and nieasuriugs of its volmdty for tlie 
]nirpose of oalcidatiiig the quantity of the water, were taken on many points ; and the 
deepest channel was fathomed throughout tlie exjilored course. 

For the principal objects of our exploration, that is, for the comparative estimates 
of expenditure for a railroad along its shore, and for canalisation of the river, and 
for the completion and rectiflcation of the googi-nphical maps, this mode of survey 
was thoroughly adequate ; and on the results so obtained the concession giunted 
l)y the Brazilian Government to Colonel G. E. Chiu'ch was based and worked. 

The results of the measurings are as follows: — 



LoxommE axd LATmniE of the PniNCirAi. Poixts. 



Nionos of the roinls. 



Sent)) Latitude. West T.ongitnde from 
Kio de Janeiio. 



] On the Lower Madeira— 


-Murassutuba . 


0° 


37' 


37" 


0 










j f 


Illia das Baetas 


h” 


18' 


28" 


7 








>> 


}> 


Espi'rito Santo 


0” 


4.3' 


20" 


5 








f j 


} } 


Crato .... 


7“ 


31' 


3" 


4 








) f 


J J 


Domingo Leigue 


8° 


36' 


4" 


0 








On the Uppor 


Madeira— 


-Eapid of Santo Antonio . 


8° 


49' 


2" 


6 


21° 


29' 


8" 




l’’all of Theotonio . 


8° 


52' 


41" 


0 


21° 


30' 


57" 




} f 


Eapid of Morrinhos 


9" 


F 


45" 


(> 


21° 


36' 


30" 






Mouth of the Jacipni’and . 


9° 


10' 


9" 


0 


21° 


42' 


20' 






Caldeh’ao do Inferno 


9“ 


15' 


48" 


0 


21° 


52' 


14" 


1 ” 

1 


jj 


Fall of GiiTio 


9° 


20' 


45" 


0 


21° 


54' 


22" 


1 


J » 


Eapid of Tros Trmaos 


















J f 


liapid of Parediio . 


9" 


36' 


37" 


7 


22° 


13’ 


4" 




if 


Eapid of Pederneira 


9° 


32' 


7" 


0 


22° 


20' 


20" 






Mouth of the Abuna 












15' 








Eapid of Araras 


9° 


5o 


5" 


8 


22° 


20" 


ff 




Eapid of Periquitos 


lO" 








22° 


8' 


.30" 


„ 


) t 


Fall of Eiheirao 


iir 


12' 


52" 


1 


} > 


}t 


Eapid of Madeira . 
■Month of the Beni . 


10° 


20' 


0" 


0 


22° 


12' 


20" 




f> 

J’ 


Eapid of Lages 
Eapid of Pao Grande 
Fall of Bamuu'ira . 
















,, 


)t 


Eapid of Guajai'i! Merim . 


10° 


44' 


32" 


8 


22° 


3' 


42" 



2. PiSTAXOE.S BETWEEX TtlK PRINCIPAL PoiXTS. 



Extreme Poiiits. 



Length in 
Statute Miles. 



Developed length of the rivcr-course from the mouth of the Madeira to 

Santo Antonio 

„ ,, ,, Santo Antonio to Gnajara Merira 

,, ,, Gnajara Merim to the mouth of the Mmiiore 

,, ,, the mouth of the Mamore to Exaltacion 

,, ,, ,, Exaltacion to Trinidad .... 

The total of tlieso distances, 2,412 miles, is the length of the journey, there and 
hack, made hj- the c.xpedition in canoes. 



560 

225i 

1021 

130 

188 



'V 




3. Axtitude of the Principal Points above the Sea-level. 



(N.B. — Reduced on the Low Level of the River.) 



Name of the Points. 

Town of Serpa, on the Amazon 
Mouth of the Madeira 
Manicore on the Lower Madeira . • 
Baetas ,, „ 

Tres Casas ,, „ 

Ilha do Salomao ,, 

Domingo Leigue ,, 

Mouth of the Jammary ,, 

Eapid of Santo Antonio (below the break) 
Pall of Theotonio ,, 

Eapid of Morrinhos „ 

Caldeirao do Inferno „ 

Pall of Girao ,, 

Mouth of the Beni . . . 

Pall of Bananeiras (below the break) 
Eapid of Guajara Merim ,, 

Mouth of the Mamore 

Level of the Mamore at Exaltaoion . 



Altitude above Sea-level in English Feet. 



59 

69 

92 

131 

164 

174 

177 

184 

200 

272 



288 

305 

335 

402 

450 

475 

493 

499 






Diffekence of Level and Extent 


OF THE PbINOIPAL PalLS AND EaPIDS. 


Name of the Eapid. 


Difference of Level. 


Length of the Rap 




Engliish Feet. 


Y ards. 


Santo Antonio 


3-93 


300 


Theotonio (principal break) 


26-25 


110—300 


Caldeirao do Inferno 


4 


440 


Girao ..... 


26-25 


770 


Paredao ..... 


3-5 


600 


Pederneira .... 


3-31 


280 


Araras ..... 


3-41 


770 


Eibeirao (principal break) . 


13-15 


440 


Madeira ..... 


6-72 


980 


Lages ..... 


6-72 


820 


Pao Grande .... 


6-56 


440 


Bananeiras (principal break) 


19-7 


550 


Guajara Giiassii 


3-5 


500 



The slope represented ■ by eighteen larger and twenty-eight smaller rapids* is 
227|^ feet in an extent of 12J miles. The total difference of level between Santo 
Antonio and Guajara being 272 feet, 272 ft.— 2274 ft. =44^- feet ; which yields the slope 
of the smooths between the rapids. 



* The hoatmen on the Madeira usually distinguish a Rapid hy cahe<:a, corpo, e rabo ■ that is 
body, and tail. ' ’ 
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5. AVibtii of the Eiveb, Depth, aitd General Peopomton of the Slopes. 



1) Slope of tho MaiaorS between Exaltacioii and the mouth . 

2) ,, Madeira from tho mouth of the Mamor6 to Guajard 

3) ,, ,, Guajara to Santo Antonio 

4) ,, ,, Santo Antonio to the mouth 

Depth of the deepest Channel at Low Level. 

1) Mamore at the mouth (maximum) ...... 

2) ,, on the reef of Matucare (minimum) .... 

3) Madeira between the mouth of the Mamore and Guajara (maximum) 

4) _ ,, „ „ „ (minimum)' 

5) Beni at the mouth ........ 

6) Madeira, greatest deptli above Theotonio .... 

7) „ ,, at Sapucaia Oroca . . ... 

3) II OH the reefs of Uroa (shallowest part of the channel) . 

iridth of the Hh'crs. 

1 ) Mamore, at the mouth, at low water ..... 

,, II at high water ..... 

2) Guapore, at the mouth, at low water ..... 

,, ,, at high water ..... 

3) Madeira, average width above the rapids .... 

4) „ minimum of width within the rapids 

,, maximum ,, „ .... 

o) ,, below the rajiids at Sapucaia Oroca 

f>) Beni ........... 



6. Er.EV-ATIOX OF THE BaXKS — DIFFERENCE OF LeVEL BETWEEN HioH AND LoW 
Water — Q u.ANTmEs of Water. 

Near Exaltacion the banks of the Mamore rise on an average to 43 feet above 
low water level ; and this is also about the height of the floods ; but at its mouth tho 
shores rise only to about 26 feet, and ai’O inuiulated far and wide by the floods which 
there usually reach 30 feet in height. 

On the Madeira the elevation of tho banks varies considerably witliin the region 
of the rapids ; and so do the high and low water levels. Immediately above each 
rapid they sink to about 6^ to 10 feet ; immediately below they rise to a maximum. 

On tho Lower Madeira the normal elevation of the banks is 23 feet above low 
water, that is, a trifle less than high water level. At some places, however, as at 
Sapucaia Oroca, tlie difference between flood and low water level is 40 feet; tho 
elevation of tho right shore 43 feet, and that of the left 33 feet above low water. 

The quantities of water conveyed per second by the Madeira and its confluents at 
different levels are as follow : — 



1 


Low Water 


Medium Water 


F'iood 


1 


Level. 


Level. 


Level. 


1 


Cubic Feet. 


Cubic F'eet. 


Cubic Feet. 


Guapore, at the mouth .... 


23,415 


66,270 


180,818 


i ilainoro ...... 


29,500 


89,350 


248,060 


j Madeira, at the upper end of the rapids . 


52,900 


152,212 


428,876 


Beni, at the mouth .... 


48,842 


. 153,412 


463,000 


1 Madeira, below the rapids at Sapucaia Oroca 


146,278 


617,090 


1,351,065 
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Bj' M-ny of conninrisou, T give the quantities conveyed pei- second liy the Bhiue near 
Maimheim : — 



At low-water level . 
At medium-water level 
At high-water level 



Cubic Feet. 
19,600 
58,624 
196,000 



The surface of ground drained by the different rivers is, after the existing maps : — 



Bj’’ the Guapore 
By' the Mamm'6 
By the Beni . 

By the Lower Madeira 



English Square Miles. 
193,85.5 
199,468 
141,320 
220,175 



754,818 



Wliich shows clearly that the mighty Beni, until now, has been treated illiberally 
by map-makers, though its origin in the high well-watered Cordillera, which also 
supplies the Mamore with a disproportionately great quantity of water as compared 
with the GuaiJoro, ought to have been taken into account. 

Though out of several proposals made by us for the improvement of the ways of 
communication, only oiu- plan for an economical railroad wa.s finally adopted, the 
estimates of the other projects may be of some interest to scientific readers. They 
were : — 

1) The oon.structiou of inclined planes, at all the larger rapids, to track the 

vessels ; such as are in use in North America and Pru.ssia. 

2) The canalisation of tlie river with sluices. 

3) The construction of a railroad along the bujik. 

The e.xpenditure required for the first project (which, with a considerably increased 
trade, might soon have proved insufficient) was estimated at 900,000 milreis, or 

2.340.000 francs. The second, tho execution of wliich would have been attended with 
ahnost insurmountable difficulties, was estimated at 21,000,000 milreis, or 54,600,000 
francs; and the third, which actually' has been begun, at 8,500,000 milreis, or 

22.100.000 francs. 

As tho length of the raih'oad to be constructed, with a minimum of gauge, is only 
.iliont 171 miles (on ea.sy surface, on the whole), tho estimate may' appear rather 
high, even for Brazil ; but in thinly-peopled countries, hitherto entirely cut off from the 
rest of the world, aud into which it wiU be necessaiy to import everytliing, with the 
exception of the timber, and workmen especially, the cost of various operations, 
particularly of constructive works like bridges, will swell to enormous sums. 

In tho total absence of reliable official returns, the number of souls living along the 
main river and near the extensive lake-like lateral branches (c.y. tho Uaupes) can be 
estimated only roughly; and we jilace it between 5,000 and 6,000, the haJf-civilisod 
Mundrucus and Miiras included. 

They subsist chiefly by the preparation of India-rubber, the collection of Para nuts, 
and other fruit of the forests, aud on the produce of small cacao and tobacco plantations. 
Therefore supplies of jirovisions of all kinds (even of the mandioca root, which grou-s 
with scarcely any trouble) fail to be obtained in sufficient quantities in the most fertile 
valley in the world, and must be imported from afar. 

For the singularity of tho fact, I mention here that an alqueire of mandioca flour 
(about one and a third bushels) costs, at Eio de Janeiro and Para, 2 — 3 milreis 
(4s. 6d. to 6s. 9d.) ; in Bolivia 1 (2s. 3d.) ; and on the Madeii-a 12 — 14 (27s. to 31s. 6d.) 
Proportionately high prices affect other products, the sugar-cane to wit, which would 
thrive excellently'. If the caoutchouc industry may be called a gold mine, agriculture 
would proi e equally' remunerativ'o as it did in California at the time of the gold fever. 
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Oattlo bi’ooiling’, witli the exception of the vciy modest Ijugiiinin^ on tiie lintural 
canipos of Crato, has been quite iiiikn.wn on the l\lndoirii, and iirobably will eoiitinue 
so for some time to come. There are iiumousfi districts witliont an ox, or a raw. or a 
horse, or a mule, or a shoe]., or a goat. Even a pig is a rare sight. Dogs ami 
fowls only aro to bo seen near the cottages, usually aasomated with a crowd ol the 
ensUy-tnmed inhabitants of the woods— paiTots, toucans, luonkoys, several rodents, 
and ‘even bristly peccaries. And yet the want of animal food is felt acutely by the 
dense iiopulatiou of the Amazon Valley, and will bo daily aggravated by the 
increasing immigration of Eiu'opeans. who do not relish the eternal fish-uud-farina 

On the campos of the Mamore, TJjiper Beni, Ttonama and Maehupo, on the grassy 
nlains occupied by the fifteen Missions, cattlo thrive so plentifuUy that, with proper 
maimgerneut, thev would easily supply the whole country, ^ soon as the Madeira 
raihoad shall have opened a market for them in the Amazon Valley; and the recently- 
started National Bolman Navigation Company, as well as the raihoad, may reckon on 

at least tills considerable teade. , - +1 

Besides hides, tallow, cMod meat, Uve stock, sugar, brandy and cacao Die 
invaluable Peruvian bark also will then take its way down the Madema to lara, 
and the economical monstrosity of sending it to Europe over the Cordillera and 
round Cape Horn will ceaso. And tho same observation applies to the produce of the 
rich mines of Bolivia; of which, by the way, only those of Potosi (the richest silver 
mines in tho world) and the newly-discovered ones of Oaracolesf are workefi and doing 
fairly, while the excellent copper mines of Coro-eoro are totaUy neglected. These 
crooL^d ways, of which the example of the Peruvian hark is_ sufficient ewl^nce 
iniurionslv affect not only the exports of the country, but also tlie import of European 
aid North Americau goods ; which aro as indispensable to Bolivia as to the rest of 

^'^'^lllt^s^Ty^way of illustration) follow them from some European port to their place 
of itstffiation. La Paz, Cochabamba, «uci-o, or Santa Crim do la Sierra. laving 
arrived, after a sea voyage of eighty or ninety days, at the Pe™’iau port oi Anc.a, 
and landed as usual with Lrage (as it cannot he othermse with &e deto 
ments there) they have fii’st to pass the custom-house of the tsister-Eopuhlic, 
in consideration of the sum of 500,000 doUars annually paid to Bohvia. has (hy the 
ti-eatv of 186.5) acquired the right of levying heavy taxes on all c asses ot goods (about 

they lu-e packed up in parcels that must not weigh moi;e than liO or 140 lbs ami 
theLe b} beasts o^f burden over the steepest and 

most tro4,losome and tecUous way, to La Paz. Arrived there pt 

perhaps, saturated, the cost of the goods has amounted to 

lu ; Ld to reach Cochabamba, or Sucre, or Santa Cruz de | 

as much more All these towns, however, are situated near affluents oi the Amazon, 

and will be accessible from its mouth in an easier ^ 

half the expense, as soon as the short railway along tho rapids of the Madeua 

'^^'’The following is a tabular statement of tho trade to and from Bolivia 



1 iiipmts. 

From England 
,, Franco 
,, Germany • 
ITnitod States 



£ 

528.000 

261.000 
224,000 

72,000 



Imports 



From Argentine EepuhHc 64,000 

^ . cw\ /\/Wk 



Peril . 
Brazil 



. 80,000 
56,000 

”£1,288,000 



wmked in 10,200 places for the aUver ore. 
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' Exports. 

Silver . 


£ 

. 720,000 


E.xporls. 
\’icuua and alpaca 


w nol 


L' 

00,000 


Peruvian hark 


. ICO. 0(10 


Tin . 




40.000 


Copper 
Coca . 


. 128,000 


Coffee . 


. 


0,000 


. 128,000 


Tallow and hides 


. 


2.000 


Gold . 


80.000 




£1.324,000 



From tills it ivill lie sueu that tho imports have been considerably Ucpiidated by the 
produce of the mines.* With improved ways of communication, a country, whose 
pojjulation is increasing so rapidlyf without any .immigration from without, arid 
which owns provinces of siu'prising fertility, may well cover the imports indeiioudently 

of the mines. . 

Several attemjjts. or rather projects, have been made to force tho bamors, and to 
ojieu the country to eoinmereo. Thus, the railroad wliich runs from Buenos Ajtcs 
towards the north (extended to Cordova now) wiU, by its contemplated prolongation to 
Jujui, connect the Southern part of Bolivia with that impoidant harboiu- at tlie mouth 
of the Eiver Plato ; and another project has heen mooted of opening a way by the 
PUcomayo (navigable though it he only during the rainy season) to Asuncion in 
Paraguay, where tho magnificent river of that name will offer the best of all media of 
communication. _ . 

A third project, the execution of which has heen begun in right good earnest in tho 
face of immense difficulties, is the railroad from tho Peruvian port of Islay, by nay of 
Arequipa, to Puno on the Titicaca Lake. It may ultimately become a rival to the 
Madeira Railroad; yet, as they wiU touch Bolivia at nearly diametrically oppiosito 
points, and as moreover the construction of a railroad over tho wild, rugged moimtoiix 
range, j: with tunnels, viaducts, and galleries, will involve the labour of scores of years 
in these countries — during which time the Madeira line will be at work and gathering 
its harvest, though difficulties will not be spai'od to it either — the latter may well be 
recommended to the respective Governments and to the commercial world in general, 
especially since the agricultural produce of the fertile jilains on tlio Madeira and its 
affluents will always go by the Amazon. 

Thus before the powerful influence of steam will one harrier after another fall ; and 
ere the lapse of another century iron rails will penetrate to the remotest corner of tho 
new continent, now inhabited by wild tribes whose names even are unlcnowu to us ; 
from the forest-covered Amazon Basin down to tho grassy ^ilains of tho Gran Chaco, to 
tlie retreat of the grim Pampas Indians, and to stony Patagonia ; and the mixed 
population, which will have sprung up meanwhile, wiU be united to the rest of the 
world by the strong ties of interest and of commerce. But tho red-skiuned native of 
pure blood will have become a myth ; the world will be the poorer for many an idyll ; 
hut, on the whole, mankind will have achieved a vast stride in tho career of Progress. 



* In the last eighteen nionlhs, the produce of the silver mines of Potosi and Carac61es has increased 
so largely that in 1872 it amounted to £1,350,000. _ . . 

t The "population of Bolivia amounted, in the first year after the Dechmition of Indei>endcnoe, tliat is m 

1826 , .... to 997,127 

It has since progressed thus — 1831 
1836 



1841 

1846 

1861 

18.59 

1870 



1,087,792 

1,181,169 

1,277,531 

1,373,896 

1,448,196 

1.950.000 

2.750.000 



I The pass of Tacora, hetween Aroquipa and Puao, is 15,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
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